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Pharmaceutical Division ” 





IRRADIATED VITAMIN D 


(STEENBOCK PROCESS) 


NOW AVAILABLE TO ENTIRE 
PHARMACEUTICAL FIELD 





Ox September 19, 1942, the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion opened to the entire pharmaceutical field in the United States 
the right to obtain licenses to use Steenbock Vitamin D in pharmaceu- 


tical products for human consumption. 
Standard Brands has been producing Steenbock Vitamin D for 14 
years. 


Since 1928, Standard Brands Incorporated has been licensed by the 
Foundation to produce [rradiated Vitamin D and sell it to licensees 


of the Foundation. 


Our long experience enables us to supply /rradiated Vitamin D eco- 


nomically and in products of high quality. 


We can supply your needs in the form of Irradiated Dry Yeast, an 
Exclusive Standard Brands product, or Irradiated Ergosterol (viosterol 


in oil). 


Write for complete licensing and product information. 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
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Wage-Farm Compromise 


Bill Passes Senate 


OPD Washington Bureau 

A compromise wage and farm price 
control bill was passed by the senate, 
September 30, in response to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s demand for stronger 
authority to control the threat of 
price inflation brought about by the 
lack of proper restrictions on wage 
increases and agricultural prices. 

The bill also carried with it pro- 
visions empowering the President to 
veto any increases in public utility 
and common carrier rates that have 
occurred since September 15, which 
was construed in some quarters as 
making possible the rescinding of the 
recent action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in granting a 
blanket 10-cents per package increase 
in express charges. 

By the terms of the bill the Presi- 
dent would be directed to issue a gen- 
eral order before November 1 stabiliz- 
ing wages, salaries and rates affect- 
ing the cost of living and thereafter 
make adjustments where found neces- 
sary to correct “gross inequities” or to 
aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war. 

No action could be taken, however, 
which would be inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act or the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act or for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the wages or salaries for any 


—Continued on page 84 
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BEW to Rate 


Exp*rt Deliveries 


°D Washington Bureau 

current moves to cen- 

eslze contro. of materials distribu- 

tion in the War Production Board, 

deliveries for export under General 

Exports Order M-148 have been made 

subject to the assignment of pref- 

erence ratings, by the order as 

amended September 28 bv the Di- 
rector General for Operations. 

The general exports order as 
amended provides that an order from 
the holder of an export license is- 
sued by the Board of Economic War- 
fare shall be filled in accordance with 
the preference rating assigned to the 
order by BEW. Specific authority to 
assign such ratings for definite 
amounts of materials will be dele- 
gated to BEW by the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations. 

Previously, orders from the holders 
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Alien Property Custodian 


Seizes German Patents 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The Alien Property Custodian has 
vested fifty-three patents, the titles of 
which stood of record in the U. S. 
Patent Office in the name of Dr. 
Alexander Wacker Gesellschaft for 
Electrochemische Industrie G.m.b.H.; 
eleven in the name of Alex Fried- 
nann; thirty-seven in the name of 
“hemische Farschungsgesellschaft m. 
b.H.; seventeen in the name of Con- 
sortium Fuer Electrochemische In- 
dustrie; fifteen in tne name of Seitz- 
werk G.m.b.H.; eleven in the name 
of Heraeus Vacuum Schmeize G.m. 
b.H.; thirty-one in the name of Sie- 
mens & Halske A.G.; 161 in the name 
of Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.G:: 
eighty-four in the name of Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke G.m.b.H., and nine- 
teen other patents and fourteen ap- 
plications in the name of various 
persons. 

Some of the copyrights recently 
seized include those relating to Beil- 
stein’s “Handbook of Organic Chem- 
istry,” and Fritz’s “Luminescent Pig- 
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PRP Displacement 
By Direct Allocation Seen 


OPD Washington Bureau 





Cost Probe Asked 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Representative Stephen Pace 
of Georgia, introduced a resolu- 
tion in the house October 1 for 
an investigation of the differ- 
ence in prices paid for raw 
products from the farmers and 
the prices paid by consumers 
for the same or processed prod- 
uct. | 
| 


Processed Products 


The resolution provides for 
the investigation to be con- 

|. ducted by the house committee || 
on agriculture and empowers || 
|| the committee to issue sub- 

|| poenas requiring attendance of 
witnesses and production of 
books and records. Such an in- 
vestigation has been agitated by 

| the farm bloc for a long time 
but this is the first formal step 

|| taken in this direction. 











Vegetable Oil Rebuyers 
Restricted by CCC 


OPD Washington Bureau 

To assure proper limitation of use 
of crude vegetable oils repurchased 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion by refiners under order 250, CCC 


has issued, effective October 1, the 
following restrictive supplementary 
order:— 


No person shall, without the approval 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
use any vegetable oils repurchased from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
suant to the refiner contract except for 
the manufacture of edible products, for 
sale to persons who will use such oils 
for the manufacture of edible products, 
or for supplying refined oil to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as provided 
in such refiner contract, and no person 
to whom any such repurchased oils are 
sold shall, without the approval of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, use such 
oils except for the manufacture of edible 
products. 


The Production Requirements Plan, 
set up by the War Production Board 
as the over-all system of reguiating 
the flow of raw materials into war 





WPB Technical Unit 
Scope to Be Defined 


A committee of engineers and scien- 
tists to determine the manner in 
which the projected Office of Tech- 
nical Development should be set up 





W. N. Jones 


within the War Production Board 
has been approved by Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson. This committee will 
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WPB Forms Rules Governing 
Special Sales of Idle Materials 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Priorities Regulation No. 13, issued 
last July to provide uniform rules to 
govern sales to war industries of 
frozen stocks of restricted materials, 
has been amended to exclude any ma- 
terial rationed at retail levels, to in- 
clude intra-company transfers of ma- 
terial in specified circumstances, and 
to clear up certain ambiguities which 
have come to light during the course 
of operations in the field. 

Specifically included within the 
scope of the regulation by September 
23 amendment are sales made in the 
course of the liquidation of a going 
business or the assets of such a busi- 
ness. Intra-company transfers are al- 
lowed under the same conditions as 
are sales of the given material. 

Schedule A to regulation 13 also is 
amended to include a number of items 
placed under priorities control since 
its issuance, and to alter the conditions 
under which frozen or otherwise idle 
stocks of certain materials may be dis- 
posed of. The text of the order fol- 
lows, in part:— 


(b) Definitions 

For the purposes of this regulation:— 

(1) “Sale” of a material includes any 
public or private sale, auction sale, sale 
upon foreclosure of any lien or mortgage, 
or delivery of such material in exchange 
for money or for any other material and 
the sale of any warehouse receipt, bill 


of lading or other document evidencing 
an interest in such material, but does not 
include the pledge or mortgage or other 
creation of any lien upon such material 
or the transfer of possession of such ma- 
terial without any transfer of title. 

(2) “Special sale’ means any sale ex- 
cept that:— 

(i) A sale of any material by any per- 
son who regularly in the course of his 
business sells such material in the same 
form is not a special sale. For the pur- 
pose of this subparagraph, the following 
classes of sales shall not be deemed to be 
made by a person who regularly sells 
material in the course of his business:—a 
sale by any receiver, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, public official or other person 
acting in a fiduciary or representative 
capacity (except when made in the 
course of carrying on the business of an 
insolvent or bankrupt person or other 
person whose business is in the hands of 
such fiduciary or representatives), or 
any other sale made in the course of 
liquidating a business or the assets of a 
business; 

(ii) A sale of any material which is 
being rationed at the retail level by the 
Office of Price Administration or any 
other governmental agency is not a 
special sale; 

(iii) A sale of any tool, machinery, or 
other assembled commercial, industrial, 
production, agricultural, or household 
equipment is not a special sale; 

(iv) A sale of material which is in 
the form in which it is used by ultimate 
consumers thereof and which does not 
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industries, is facing extensive modifi- 
cations for 1943 and may be almost 
completely displaced by a system of 
direct allocations. 

Notice that important changes in 
the PRP are underway was given 
September 30 to industry by Ernest 
Kanzler, Director General for Op- 
erations, in a letter forwarding to 
PRP applicants their fourth quarter 
PRP certificates. He did not indicate 
the changes contemplated, but in other 
quarters it was indicated that in less 
than six months the PRP will be but 
little more than a system of keeping 
the WPB advised on the raw mate- 
rial needs of industries. 

Announcing the forwarding of the 
certificates, Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the WPB, stated that a land- 
mark had been reached in the efforts 
of the WPB to regulate the flow of 
materials. For the first time, he said, 
a balance has been accomplished in 
advance between raw material au- 
thorizations in the fourth quarter and 
the estimated supplies and industries 
thus given reasonable assurances of 
being able to procure materials in 
quantities sufficient to fulfill their 
contract requirements. 

In his letter Mr. Kanzler made it 
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Davis Heads Program 


Coordination Division 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Donald D. Davis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills Company, Minneapolis, has 
been appointed director of the newly 
created Program Coordination Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board. 
Duties of the new division include 
the development and recommendation 
to the Vice-Chairman on Program De- 
termination, of an over-all national 
production program, integrated and 
coordinated with over-all strategic re- 
quirements, to the end that the most 
effective use is made of national re- 
sources. Mr. Davis will be responsible 
for all program recommendations by 
the division. 
Donald Derby Davis was born in 
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Small War Plants 


Loan Policy Formed 


OPD Washington Bureau. 

The policy to be followed by the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in 
making loans to “little business” from 
its $150,000,000 fund will be that of 
directing the loans into those chan- 
nels which will do most towards win- 
ning of the war, it was announced 
September 30. 

If a small manufacturer can show 
that the money he wants to borrow 
will help shorten the war, there is 
a good chance that the loan will be 
granted, it was stated. The corpora- 
tion, it was added, is not going to ask 
for gilt-edge security. The statement 
of policy follows:— 


Loan application forms call for the: 
usual statements as to the financial con- 
dition of the applicant and the security 
available. Applicants must supply this 
information in detail, but we would like 
to receive all additional pertinent facts 
of a general character which will show 
specifically how the money will help: 
win the war sooner. 

In instances where acceptable guaran- 
tees cannot be furnished, it may be pos- 
sible to arrange some sort of control: 
over the funds we lend and in this way 
get around the obstacle which has pre- 
vented loans through other channels. 
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OPD Price Index 


The OIL, PAINT AND DruG RE- 
PORTER’S relative record of prices 
for chemicals, oils, and drugs is 
currently as follows:— 


Oct. 2, Sept. 25 


Oct. 3, 
1942 1942 1941 
139.2 139.2 132.1 


The base of the OPD Price Index is 
the average of prices in 1926 and 1936, 
those years representing extremes of 
price undulations in the interwar pe- 
riod. 


Prices were advanced on gum 
turpentine, gum rosins, rhu- 
barb, imported edible olive oil, 
domestic casein, mastic, Dal- 
mation type sage, Aleppy green 
cardamoms, and a variety of 
other spices and seeds, and 
high-grade dried blood at Chi- 
cago. 

Prices were reduced on lin- 
seed meal at New York, blood- 
root, culver’s root, digitalis, 
lady’s slipper, senega, Jamaica 
ginger, gold of pleasure seed, 
a dozen or so other spices and 
seeds. 





Closing Markets 


London Closing Cable 
LONDON, Oct. 2, 1942. 
British and United States Governments 
discussing spice reservations for united 
and neutral nations at approximately 
present rates. 


Jae eee en eae 


Butyl Solvents Prices Ceiled 

Effective October 3, ceiling prices per 
pound established by the Office of Price 
Administration on acetone and normal 
butyl alcohol and butyl acetate are as 
follows:—Acetone, tanks, 1434c., drums, 
ear lots, 1534c., l.c.l., 1644c.; butyl al- 
cohol, tanks, 14%4c., drums, car lots, 
1514c., lc.l., 1534c.; butyl acetate, tanks, 
1434c., drums, car lots, 1434c., l.c.l., 1644c. 


Alkali Prices 
Issued for 1943 


Solvay Sales Corporation, this city, 
has announced that, effective October 
1, contracts for 1943 deliveries of soda 
ash, caustic soda and chlorine are be- 
ing written. No changes have been 
made in price schedules currently ef- 






fective. Prices for carloads, f.o.b. 
seller’s works, are as follows:— 
Soda Ash, 58 Percent 
Per 
100 Ibs. 
BAR, Wc cecsctnrdcecessivsccesesers $0.90 
DABS, PAPE. .cccccccccscccsceserseves 1.05 
BABS, DUFIAD. .ccccccccccseccccssccces 1.13 
DARTOIS cccccccccccocecccecccecsoocces 1.35 
Extra light, Dulkk...cccccccccccccsccses 0.90 
I, BUI. ccc ctcn ec cececsocecee 1.13 
BREF OIS ccccccvececcescescosestseces - 1.45 
PUI ccs enccvccseresscsigeisecss 0.95 
Be, DEPIRDs cv ccccccvesccceseessevess 1.15 
a Tee ee TT TTT eee 1.35 
Caustic Soda, 76 Percent 
i; GPM sb cuesobeueerereossnee ee ex $2.30 
i Rs oni deckehnabesd 0s00ea5 
DY wen 6VONbNAN SRN 400k DES O85 6eKs 
Gh, ccvinnee dee &be-e~ Ss 3 
PE. neater Wababaddaweeenunen 
Powdered, drums...... 
MURNOEE 6ceccdeses 


1.95 
1.925 
2.00 
1.975 


*50 percent liquid 
buyer's tank car 
*73 percent liquid, se 
De Oe CRUE GOD: candené c0ssdaveesce 





* Basis 76 percent Na,O. 


igs Chlorine 


Multiple unit 


containers, 3 cars or 
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Whiskey Distilling 
All Put in Aleohol 


OPD Washington Bureau 


The entire production of the na- 
tion’s distilled spirits industry will be 
diverted for war purposes after Oc- 
tober 8, the War Production Board 
announced October 2. Directives have 
been issued to the industry to ship the 
entire production of ‘“‘High Wines” to 
redistilling plants for conversion to 
190-proof industrial alcohol. 

Approximately half the industry, 
by volume, has been converted to 
making industrial alcohol since early 
in the year. The new action enlists 
the output of the other half. The 
combined output of the entire indus- 
try is expected to reach 240,000,000 


gallons of industrial alcohol a year. 
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Wage-Farm Compromise Bill Passes 


Buffalo Electro-Chem. 
Stock Control Seized 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Stock control of the Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Company, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
producer of 50 percent of the hydro- 
gen peroxide in the country, was 
seized by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, Leo T. Crowley, October 2. The 
custodian previously had vested a 
block of 3,691 German-owned shares 
of the company, and seizing an addi- 
tional 2,396 shares the custodian as- 
sumed majority control of the con- 
cern. 

Mr. Crowley said that he had been 
in conferences with Charles A. Buerk, 
president of the company, and it is 
expected that the facilities of the 
plant in Tonawanda will be expanded 
in the near future. 

Stock control was obtained by the 
custodian by seizure of 1,596 shares 
registered in the name of Holding A. 
G. fuer Merck Unternehmungen Zug, 
Switzerland, a company on the pro- 
claimed blacklist, and 800 shares held 
by Margot Francke for the benefit of 
Ruth von Falkenstein, a national of 
Germany. 
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Bradley Dewey Appointed 


Deputy Rubber Director 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Col. Bradley Dewey has been ap- 
pointed deputy rubber director by 
Rubber Director William M. Jeffers. 
Col. Dewey is associated with the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., one of the pioneers 
in synthetic rubber research in the 
United States, the second company in 
this country to use rubber latex on 
a commercial scale and one of the 
first to substitute synthetic rubber for 
the natural products. 

Holder of the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his work as chief of the 
Gas Defense Division of the Chemical 
Warfare Service in World War I, Col. 
Dewey has served as a CWS consult- 
ant since. He also is a consultant on 
rubber problems to the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps.. He is a life mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and a 
member of many scientific societies. 
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Thermoplastics Schedule 


Deferred for Revision 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Another postponement, to Novem- 
ber 1, has been made in the effective 
date of the scheduling provision of 
WPB order M-154 governing uses of 


thermoplastics. This was announced 
October 2 by the War Production 
Board. 


M-154 was issued June 27. It sets up 
a ladder of uses for thermoplastics and 
provides for scheduling of operations 
by manufacturers. It was stated by 
WPB that the order is being revised 
to “provide proper control for all 
types of thermoplastics, due to the in- 
creased military demand.” 
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Chemical Referees 


Name Operating Staff 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The operating staff of the referee 
board of the chemicals branch, a board 
composed of twelve eminent chemists 
and chemical engineers set up recently 
to pass on the merits of competing 


chemical processes, was announced 
October 2 by the War Production 
Board. 


Dr. Lawrence A, Monroe, Philadel- 
phia, has been named executive secre- 
tary to the board, to be assisted by 
Dr, W. M. Langdon, Elizabeth, N. J. 
They will devote full time to the work 
of the board. Cooperating with them 
on a part time basis will be Dr. Carl 
Monrad, Dr. A. L. Elder, Dr. C. W. 
Lenth, E. M. Houts, and Walter Mun- 
ster. These men are now officials of 
the chemicals branch in various ca- 
pacities and will take on the work of 
the board in addition to their present 
duties. 

These staff members, Dr. Keyes ex- 
plained, will collect data on various 
problems for submission to the board 
and will make preliminary reports on 
problems submitted to them. 
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Washington talks If Over 


Observations. Prognostications- Developments 
By OPD Olsewer 


Cosmetic Order 
L-171 Amended 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Two amendments to the toiletries 
and cosmetics order L-171 were an- 
nounced in September by the Di- 
rector General for Operations. The 
amendment to schedule I is designed 
to discourage the practice of giving 
away samples, which are considered 
uneconomical because they often are 
wasted or destroyed. The amendment 
permits a person who distributed 
samples during 1941 to include the 
bulk quantity which went into such 
samples when determining produc- 
tion and sales quotas permitted by 
the order. 

The amendment also permits the un- 
limited production of all toilet pow- 
ders which do not contain zine oxide. 
Previously, this permission extended 
only to talcum powders. Other 
changes in the lists of products cov- 
ered by the order are technical in 
nature, and do not alter the restric- 
tions substantially. 

The amendment to schedule II is 
intended to clarify the position of a 
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Cosmetic Cross-Hauling 


Studied by WPB 
OPD Washington Bureau 

Ways to conserve shipping space in 
the transportation of toiletries and 
cosmetics and the products entering 
into their production that could re- 
sult in some rather extensive changes 
in existing manufacturing and selling 
practices of the industry are being 
explored by the War Production 
Board with a representative group of 
the industry. 

Officials of the WPB stated October 
1 that consideration is being given to 
such questions as reducing the amount 
of cross-hauling that takes place in 
the industry, doing away with un- 
necessary packages and _ reducing 
sharply the volume of samples and 
possibly elimination of samples en- 
tirely. 

The problems are being considered 
by the WPB and a recently appointed 
(September 28 ReEporTER) advisory 
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Anthraquinone Dyes 


Quotas Are Unchanged 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Civilian quotas for all anthra- 
quinone dyes for the fourth quarter 
will remain at 70 percent of 1941 con- 
sumption, under provisions of Order 
M-103, as amended, issued September 
30 by the War Production Board. The 
nine anthraquinone dyes previously 
set aside for military use will continue 
in this category. Other changes ef- 
fected by the amended order are:— 


1. Restrictions on the use of blue and 
green dyes for coloring leaded gasoline 
are removed. Primarily affected by this 
change is aviation gasoline used by the 
Army and Navy. 

2. After November 1, sales and use of 
metatoluylenediamine in the developing 
of diazotized dyes is prohibited. Meta- 
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Chrome Chemicals 


Restrictions Eased 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Restrictions on the use of chro- 


mium chemicals were removed 
September 30 by the _ Director 
General for Operations. Order M- 


18-b, as amended June 27, re- 
stricted the amounts of chrome 
chemicals that could be used in the 
manufacture of pigments, chrome acid, 
roofing materials, or in tanning 
leather, and restricted all use in any 
month to one-twelfth the amount used 
in the base period. Revision of M- 
18-b September 30 removes these re- 
strictions. Inventory is limited to a 
30-day supply and regular reports are 
required on form PD-54. 

The actior will not result in mak- 
ing available any more chrome chem- 
icals nor will it permit the use of any 
additional chrome ore in the manu- 
facture of chrome chemicals. The 
overall amount of chrome that can be 
converted to chemicals is regulated by 
order M-18-a. 


McNutt, headman of manpower, has 
announced that the problem of pro- 
viding medical care in communities 
rapidly being depleted of physicians 
by the demands of the armed services 
for doctors is being given cognizance 
and that plans for meeting the need 
for medical care are being developed. 


Distributed throughout the indus- 
trial areas of the country are more 
than 300 communities in which the 
lack of medical care is being felt. 
This is so in some cases because of 
the extraordinary increases that have 
taken place in population, but in 
many cases, particularly rural areas, 
shortage of medical service is even 
more acute because of the entry of 
physicians into the armed forces. 


However, the prospect of the drug- 
gists playing an important part in 
meeting these needs is very slight. 
No serious thought is being given by 
the commission of calling upon the 
druggist to provide medical service; 
the viewpoint being that he is not 
competent to perform such tasks and 
also because State laws in most in- 
stances sharply restrict the functions 
of a druggist. 

Nothing is contained in the an- 
nouncement of the plans being de- 
veloped as to who is to take the place 
of the doctor when he has gone to 
war nor, incidentally, is anything be- 
ing said about who is going to take 
the place of the druggist when he is 
called into the service. 


Drum Order Disturbs 


The chemical industry was handed 
more than its fair share of headaches 
when WPB issued its latest order 
limiting the use of steel drums for 
shipping some 230 chemicals, foods, 
and petroleum products. It is not so 
much that the industry faces con- 
siderable delay in getting substitute 
containers, chiefly wooden kegs—the 
keg manufacturers are working round- 
the-clock trying to keep up with pres- 
ent orders now—as it is the question 
whether some of the products can be 
carried in anything but a steel drum. 

Dibutyl phthalate, ethyl acetate, 
and ethyl phthalate are cited as among 
those products where the use of sub- 
stitute containers for steel drums 
raises the question of practicalities. 
Wooden kegs are of doubtful suit- 
ability, and use of glass or earthen- 
ware may be too hazardous because 
of the low flashing-point. Steel drums 
can not be used for potassium chlor- 
ate or sodium chlorate, says the order, 
while the ICC states that the only 
bulk package these products can be 
shipped in is a steel drum. 

Industry members feel that not too 
much consideration was given to some 
of the more fundamental questions 
involved in the transportation of the 
products of the chemical industry be- 
fore the order was issued, and is hope- 
ful that WPB may shed some guiding 
light on the practical questions raised 
by the order before it becomes 
effective. 


Gasoline for Russian Flyers 


Germany may eventually take 
Stalingrad and the rich oil fields of 
the Caucasus, but the United States 
is willing to gamble that this can not 
be considered the prelude to knock- 
ing Russia out of the war. The feel- 
ing is so strong that Russia will still 
be on her feet fighting when the Axis 
raises the white flag that steps have 
just been taken toward supplying 
Russia with a giant new refinery to 
make aviation gasoline. 

Within eighteen minutes after Petro- 
leum Coordinator Ickes concurred in 
plans previously made by the Treasury 
and the Lend-Lease Administration, 
Secretary Morgenthau told his pro- 
curement officers to begin purchase 
immediately of the equipment needed 
for the project and handed a letter of 
intent—the go ahead signal—to the 
engineers who planned the project. 

For military reasons the equipment 
will be shipped to an undesignated 
place in Russia and set up there. The 
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size of the project is also a secret, but 
Mr. Morgenthau said that the project 
calls for the dismantling of two small 
refineries in Texas and the purchase 
of a much larger quantity of new 
machinery. 


Not Enough Oldsters 


Too much hope should not be placed 
on calling the older men—those too 
old for the draft—to relieve the man- 
power shortage pinch in essential in- 
dustries, because the cold facts of the 
case as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census show that the manpower is 
just not there. 

There were 17,800,000 men forty-five 
years old and over on April 1, 1940, 
when the last population census was 
taken, and of this number 13,700,000 
were in the labor force at that time. 
This leaves 4,100,000, and of this num- 
ber 2,800,000 were classed as unable 
to work or as inmates of institutions. 
Of the 1,300,000 remaining, 700,000 
were sixty-five years old and over. 

This means a reservoir to draw on 
of only about 600,000. And this in 
turn means that a tighter policy will 
have to be devised on granting defer- 
ments of the younger men from the 
draft because of essential occupations. 


Congress Stretches Rubber 


President Roosevelt’s appointment 
of an overseer to handle the entire 
problem of getting synthetic rubber 
production into high gear has not 
ended the rubber evisode insofar as 
some members of Congress are con- 
cerned. These want to know what 
has happened since then and to be 
kept abreast of the progress of the 
program. 

The demand comes from Senator 
Raymond E. Willis of Indiana with a 
strong backing of the farmstate mem- 
bers who forced the rubber program 
to a head a month ago. Mere apvoint- 
ment of an administrator to handle 
the program does not relieve Con- 
gress of its responsibilities, says Mr. 
Willis. 

He has introduced a resolution to 
have the administrator report to Con- 
gress every thirty days on the way 
things are shaping up. Specifically he 
would report on supplies of crude and 
synthetic on hand and available sub- 
stitutes, number of synthetic plants, 
their capacities and costs, and, most 
important from the farm bloc’s view- 
point, full details on what is to be 
used to make synthetic rubber— 
whether grain or oil—and in what 
quantities in each plant. 


Re-enlisting the Great 


George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and a score or more other pa- 
triots of yesteryears are again being 
called to war. A move has just been 
started in Congress to haul down the 
bronze castings of the nation’s heroes 
for melting and building into instru- 
ments that will teach the Axis a well- 
deserved lesson. 

Representative William H. Sutphin 
of New Jersey has proposed the draft- 
ing of these men for World War II 
in a bill directing the Architect of the 
Capitol to turn over to the Metals Re- 
serve Company all statuary, tablets, 
and ornamentation found in the build- 
ings and parks under his direction 
which are suitable for the war effort. 

Their likenesses would be retained 
in plaster and when the war is over 
those considered of historical or ar- 
tistic importance would be replaced. 
The Secretary of the Interior would 
pursue a similar course with respect 
to buildings and parks under his juris- 
diction. 


Government Pay Rates 


“Bill” Green, A.F. of L. president, 
puts forth the novel suggestion that 
the government should be the “ideal” 
employer in paying its workers and 
set a precedent for industry. He be- 
lieves that government workers are 
underpaid and that the government 
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Furfural Sources 


Exempt From GMPR 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Agricultural components of ftur- 


fural have been exempted from price 


control, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced September 29. 

Products affected include cotton- 
seed hulls, cottonseed hull bran, oat 
hulls and other agricultural commodi- 
ties which may be used in production 
of furfural at a later date. Corn cobs, 
also used in making furfural, have 
not been under price control pre- 
viously, but the other named items 
were under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

This step, effected through amend- 
ment No. 30 to supplementary Regu- 
lation No. 1 under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, is necessitated 
by the fact that synthetic rubber de- 
mand requires that present productive 
capacity of furfural be tripled. The 
amendment became effective October 
3, 1942. 

A new government plant is being 
erected in the South, where it is 
favorably located because the principal 
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OPA Ceils Forty-five 
Spices and Seeds 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Maximum prices for forty-five im- 
ported spices and spice seeds were an- 
nounced October 2 by the Office of 
Price Administration. Dollars and 
cents ceilings set up in Maximum 
Price Regulation 231, effective Octo- 
ber 7, 1942, leave only twelve spices 
and spice seeds at previous levels, 
Prices of 33 other spices and spice 
seeds are reduced from one to 50 
cents per pound below March levels. 

This action does not affect retail 
price ceilings, which remain at levels 
charged during March under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, but 
it relieves grinders and packers for a 
squeeze between high costs and low 
resale prices. 

Until this action, sales to packers 
and grinders also had been under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
However, prices charged during 
March, base period under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, reflected 
in many instances a sharp increase 
above normal prices and the prices of 
individual importers differed widely. 

The terms of the order are defined 
as follows:— 


“Putting into warehouse” shall mean 
and include the following charges:— 
(i) transportation charges from dock to 
warehouse; (ii) handling charges in and 
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Vanilla Bean 
Prices Set by OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Specific dollars and cents price ceil- 
ings have been established by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration on all va- 
nilla beans, reducing March ceiling 
prices about 27 percent. Previously 
vanilla beans were covered by the in- 
dividual seller’s price ceilings estab- 
lished by the the General Maximum 
Price Regulation at their highest 
March, 1942, deliveries. 

Ceiling prices are established f.o.b. 
New York or Philadelphia, since most 
vanilla beans are sent to dealers in 
these cities for sorting and grading 
before they are sold. Maximum prices 
f.o.b. any other point of entry are to 
be determined by subtracting from the 
established New York or Philadelphia 
price the cost of transportation from 
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Small War Plants Corp. 


Has Loan Agent, Attorney 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Frank Prince, since 1933 connected 
with the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, will be chief loan agent for the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 
Golden W. Bell will be the corpora- 
tion’s attorney. Mr. Bell has been 
with the legal division of the War 
Production Board. 
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Chemical Workers 
Show Slight Gain 


Employment Up 0.4 Percent 
—Payroll Total Gains 0.7% 
—Both Above 1941 Figures 


Employment in factories engaged in 
the manufacture of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the United States in- 
creased 0.4 percent between July 15 
and August 15, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. At the end 
of the monthly period employment 
was 9.9 percent above the correspond- 
ing level of 1941. Payrolls showed a 
gain of 0.7 percent between July 15 
and August 15, and stood 26.9 percent 
above the corresponding level for 
1941. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
number for factory employment in the 
chemical group of industries August 
15 was 157.4 (100 equals 1923-25 aver- 
age), compared with 156.7 for July 15 
and 143.1 for August 15, last year. For 
payroll totals the index number was 
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Tanners to Analyze 
Wartime Problems 


The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Tanners Council of Amer- 
ica, to be held in the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, October 14 to 16, has been 
completed. The meeting’s principal 
emphasis will be the clarification of 
any problems which may impede the 
maximum war effort of the tanning 
industry. The program follows:— 


Wednesday, October 14 

Chairman’s address, Everett W. Per- 
vere, chairman of the board, Tanners’ 
Council of America. 

Annual report, Merrill A. Watson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of America. 

“Leather Supply and Demand,” speak- 
er, I. R. Glass, economist, Tanners” 
Council of America; chairman, H. M. 
McAdoo, president, of the United States 
Leather Company; commentators, Ed- 
ward L. Drew, statistician, leather and 
shoe section, War Production Board and 
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ODT Makes Exception 
To 200-Mile Order 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, is- 
sued September 28, an order clarify- 
ing and amending an earlier ODT or- 
der which extended the agency’s per- 
mit system and shifted much of the 
burden of the eastward petroleum 
movement to large tankcars. The or- 
der announced September 28, excep- 
tion order ODT 7-3, superseded ex- 
ception order ODT 7-2, and made it 
clear that, with certain specific excep- 
tions, permits would be required for 
all movements of crude petroleum 
and petroleum products in tankcars 
for distances of 200 miles or less, as 
measured “over the shortest available 
published rail tariff route.” 
The order, which becomes effective 
October 10, excepts the movement of 
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Mica Imports Limited 
To U.S. Agencies 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Importation of mica from Brazil 
and India by private persons was 
ended by the Director General for 
Operations September 30 in supple- 
mental order M-63-c. Mica has been 
subject to the terms of the General 
Imports Order M-63 since March 14, 
but private importations were per- 
mitted to continue under contracts 
then existing. Arrangements have 
been made for the purchase and im- 
portation of Indian and Brazilian mica 
by governmental agencies. 

The supplemental order prohibits 
the importation of mica under exist- 
ing contracts without special authori- 
zation by the Director General for 
Operations, but does not apply to 
material which had already been pre- 
pared and loaded for shipment. At 
the same time, two other changes in 
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Totaquine Standard 
To Be Modified 


Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1942 
Modified U.S.P. standards for to- 
taquine, with a “ceiling” on _ its 
quinine content, will soon be issued 
as Official, says Prof. E. Fullerton 
Cook, chairman of the U.S.P. revision 
committee. This is the outcome of 
the conference on the drug in Wash- 
ington September 1, and was in- 
fluenced by consideration of the grade 
of cinchona barks obtainable in the 
Western Hemisphere, the desirability 
of devoting high-grade barks to the 
production of quinine, and the ex- 
pediency of a narrow quinine content 
as*an assurance of more uniformity 
in therapeutic value and in price. 


The U.S.P. XII standard for tota- 
quine fixes the (anhydrous) quinine 
content at a minimum of 10 percent. 
It also requires “not less than 25 per- 
cent of cinchonidine and anhydrous 
quinine combined, and a total of not 
less than 70 percent of cinchonidine, 
cinchonine, anhydrous quinidine, and 
quinine.” The proposed standard is 
stated thus:— 

It contains not less than 7 percent and 
not more than 12 percent of anhydrous 
quinine, and a total of not less than 
70 percent and not more than 80 percent 
of the anhydrous crystallizable cinchona 
alkaloids, the designation “crystallizable 
alkaloids” referring to cinchonidine, 
cinchonine, quinidine, and quinine. 


«some Yes cae 


A.P.M.A. Appoints 
Committees for 1942-43 


The American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association has appointed 
the various committees for 1942-43. 
Chairmen of the committees are:— 

Arbitration, Ralph R. Patch, of the 
E. L. Patch Company, Boston. 

Catalog simplification, executive, 
Dr. Chas. E. Vanderkleed, of the Mc- 
Neil Laboratories, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Contact, Dr. Frank B. Fisk, of the 
Pitman-Moore Company, Indianapolis. 

Research board of contact, Dr. C. O. 
Miller of the Lakeside Laboratories, 
Inc., Milwaukee. 

Medical Advisory, Dr. David A. 
Bryce of the Calco Chemical Division 
of the American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

Councilor to U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, S. W. Fraser, of the Burroughs 
— & Co., (U. S. A.) Inc., New 

ork. 
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Federal Wholesale Drug Group 
Backs Wage and Farm Ceilings 


Emphatically stating the belief that 
wages and farm prices are direct fac- 
tors responsible for the inflationary 
spiral, the Federal Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association approved the direct 
appeal of President Roosevelt for in- 





Howard M. Bradbury 
Re-elected F.W.D.A. President 


‘flation-control legislation and favored 
prompt enactment of such a measure. 
The association, taking this action in 
its twenty-seventh annual meeting in 
this city September 24 and 25, de- 
clared that the battle on the home 
front has two definite objectives:— 
(1) The assurance of adequate mate- 
rial to carry on the war, and (2) con- 
tro] of the price spiral through the 
application of price ceilings. It fur- 
ther declared that the pressure for 
inflation is caused by failure ade- 
quately to provide a ceiling on wages 
and farm prices. 


With reference to otner matters of 
timely interest the association adopted 
the following declarations:— 


Army Pharmacy Corps 
In the belief that the subsidiary nature 
of the compounding of drugs in the 








Acid ‘Trust’ Suit Postponement 


Until After War Asked by U. S. 


OPD Washington Bureau 


The United States District Court at 
South Bend, Ind., has been petitioned 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle 
to postpone prosecutions of twenty- 
one chemical companies and sixty-five 
of their officials, charged with violat- 
ing the anti-trust laws, until after the 
war, the Defiartment of Justice an- 
nounced October 1. The action was 
taken by Mr. Biddle at the request 
of Acting Secretary of War Patterson 
and Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal, who notified the Attorney 
General that in their opinion trial of 
the case would interfere with the war 
effort. 

Anti-trust law violations were 
charged in six separate indictments 
returned by a Federal Grand Jury 
sitting at South Bend on June 26, 
1942, citing alleged restraints of trade 
in the manufacture and sale of formic 
acid, sulphuric acid, oxalic acid, chro- 
mic acid, muriatic acid and bichro- 
mates of soda and potash. All of these 
chemicals, the indictments stated, are 
essential to the war program, and 
the major part of the domestic output 
is controlled by the defendant com- 
panies. The indictments charged that 
Over a period of years the defendants 
had conspired and agreed to fix prices, 
restrict production and control the 
distribution of the various chemicals 
in violation of the Sherman anti- 


trust act. 
The companies charged, and the in- 


dictments under which they were 
named, are as follows:— 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., formic 
acid, sulphuric acid, chomic acid, muri- 
atic acid; Victor Chemical Company, 
formic acid, oxalic acid; General Chemi- 
eal Company, formic acid, sulphuric acid, 
oxalic acid, muriatic acid; Innis, Speiden 
& Co., formic acid; American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corporation, formic acid, 
sulphuric acid; Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, sulphuric acid, muriatic acid; Dow 
Chemical Company, sulphuric acid, muri- 
atic acid; Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, sulphuric acid; Prior Chemical 
Corporation, sulphuric acid, bichromates 
of soda and potash; Davison Chemical 
Company, sulphuric acid; Atlas Powder 
Company, sulphuric acid; Mutual Chemi- 
cal Company, sulphuric acid, oxalic acid, 
chromic acid, bichromates of soda and 
potash; Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, sulphuric acid; Southern Agri- 
cultural Chemical Corporation, sulphuric 
acid; F. S. Royster Guano Chemical Com- 
pany, sulphuric acid; Stauffer Chemical 
Company, sulphuric acid; The New 
Jersey Zinc Sales Company, sulphuric 
acid; Oldbury Electro Chemical Com- 
pany, oxalic acid; the Harshaw Chemical 
Company, chromic acid; Martin Dennis 
Company, chromic acid, bichromates of 
soda and potash; and, Natural Products 
Refining Company, bichromates of soda 
and potash. 

The Acting Secretary of War and the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy stated in 
letters to the Attorney General that, in 
their opinions, the trial of these cases at 
this time would seriously impair the war 
effort. In accordance with the procedure 
established by the President on March 20, 
1942, the Attorney General agreed to 
petition the court for a postponement of 
the trials until after the war. 


Army of the United States, the over- 
lapping of duties and responsibilities 
that have resulted, and the need for a 
pharmacy corps of equal standing and 
authority with the medical, dental, and 
veterinary corps, believing further that 
this will improve the pharmaceutical 
service as well as the profession, the 
Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion heartily endorses H.R. 7432 intro- 
duced by Congressman Carl T. Dun- 
ham, and S-2690, the complementary 
measure introduced in the senate by 
Chairman Robert R. Reynolds, of the 
Military Affairs Committee. 


Payroll Taxes 

The Federal Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation heartily favors the action of 
the senate finance committee in approv- 
ing for insertion in the revenue bill of 
1942, the freezing of the 1 percent social 
security payroll taxes through 1943. 

An automatic increase of the pay- 
roll tax of 1 percent on employers and 
1 percent on employees for the old age 
and survivors insurance fund will go 
into effect January 1, 1943. The rate 
will thus be doubled, from 1 percent to 
2 percent for employers and employees 
alike. The extra rates are not needed 
for social security purposes. 

Congress expected the 2 percent rate 
on employers and 2 percent rate on em- 
ployees to yield $919,000,000 in 1943; but 
the present 1 percent rate will provide 
$972,000,000 this year. 

Besides, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has estimated that a safe and prudent 
balance in the fund would be three 
times the probable expenditure for 
benefits. At the present rate of tax, 
over a period of four years, 1942-46, the 
income of the fund is projected to be 
$400,000,000, more than four times the 
outgo. 

Therefore, the Federal Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association is not in favor of 
the increase of 1 percent for both em- 
ployers and employees in view of the 
fact that there is a sufficient, safe, and 
prudent balance already available in 
the old age and survivors insurance fund 
invested in government obligations 
amounting to $3,227,000,000 as of June 
30, 1940. 


Manpower for Drug Industry 


The demand for manpower for both 
the armed forces and the carrying on 
of an essential civilian industry is caus- 
ing much concern to the membership of 
the Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. It is agreed both within and 
without the industry that the services 
performed by the drug manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer are vital to the 
health and morale of the nation, let 
alone the needs of the army and navy; 
therefore be it 

Resolved:—That the Federal Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association heartily en- 
dorses and approves any concerted 
action by the drug industry and the 
presentation of necessary facts to those 
delegated to allot manpower, on the 
essentiality of the services and functions 
performed by drug manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. 


The 1942-43 Officers 


The association elected the follow- 


ing as its officers for the ensuing 
year:— 
President, Howard M. Bradbury, of 


the Washington Wholesale Drug Ex- 
change, Washington. 

Vice-president, John A. Crozier, of the 
Calvert Drug Company, Baltimore. 

Secretary, Ray C. Schlotterer, 220 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

Treasurer, Oscar J. Schmitz, of the 
Snowden-Mize Drug Company, Atchi- 
son, Kans. 

Members of the executive committee, 
George A. Raab, of the Providence 
Wholesdle Drug Company, Providence, 
R. L., chairman; J. J. Dreyer, of the New 
Jersey Wholesale Drug Company, New- 
ark; Harvey A. Henry, of the Los An- 
geles Drug Company, Los Angeles; O. W. 
Osterlund, of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Drug Company, Philadelphia; O. J. 
Cloughly, of the St. Louis Wholesale 
Drug Company, St. Louis. 

Sergeant-at-arr.s, J. Addison Mize, of 


the Snowden-Mize Drug Company, 
Atchison, Kans, 
The associate members’ (manufac- 


turers) section of the association 
elected as its chairman Paige |’ Hom- 
medieu, of Johnson & Johnson. 


War and Business 


A notable feature of the convention 
was the joint meeting of active and 
associate members which comprised 
the two sessions September 24. This 


—Continued on page 63 
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A SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP 


in the Pure Vitamin Field 


Ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) was 
synthesized in 1934, the name Merck has been identified with 
leadership in the synthesis, development, and production of 





these vitally important substances. 
The growing list of Merck contributions in this field em- 
phasizes the outstanding réle being played by Merck chemists 
and their collaborators in making available pure vitamins of 
known and uniform potency. 

The identity of pure vitamins produced by chemical syn- 
in 





thesis, and pure vitamins derived from natural sources 
chemical composition, physiologic function, and physical 
characteristics—is definitely and authoritatively established. 

It is therefore possible to formulate desirable vitamin 
combinations with consummate ease. By using these pure 
chemicals of known and uniform potency, the proportions 





of the individual vitamins can be readily adjusted to meet 





Catalytic Synthesis in the pharmaceutical manufacturer’s specific requirements. It 
Vapor Phase is only through the use of these pure vitamins that the high 


dosages indicated in severe deficiency states can be provided. 


MERCK PURE VITAMINS 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE U. S. P. ASCORBIC ACID U.S. P. 


(Vitamin B, Hydrochloride) (Vitamin C) 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Vitamin Be) VITAMIN Ky, 
(2-Methyl-3-Phytyl-1, 


“y ! > 
NICOTINIC ACID U. S. P. 4-Naphthoquinone) 


(Niacin 


NICOTINAMIDE 


( Niacinamide 


MENADIONE 
(2-Methy!-Naphthoquinone) 


PYRIDOXINE HYDROCHLORIDE (Vitamin K Active) 


(Vitamin Bg Hydrochloride 





CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL 


DEXTROROTATORY (Vitamin E) ° ° e ° 
Analytical Test in Vitamin 


Isolation of a Vitamin For Victory— Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps Procedure 


MERCK & CO. Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. *¢ St. Louis, Mo. * Elkton,Va. ¢* Chicago, Ill. ¢ Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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urrent Market Quotations 


All matter under this heading fully protected by copyright 


October 2, 1942 





Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are first-hands on large lots, f.o.b. New York. 
Price changes and trends are noted in the market reports, with other informative com- 


ment. The locations of the several reports is indicated on page 4. 









Acid, benzoic, USP, bbls., 4,000 Acid, hydrobromic, dilute, 10%, 
Ibs. or more..Ib. .554 - — ebys. .Ib. o- — 
1,000 to 3,900 Ibs........ Ib 5 - = concentrated, 34%, cbys....lb. .85 - — 
Acacia (see Gum, arabic). 900 Ibs. or less......... Ib, .58 - .59 Hydrochloric (see Muriatic) 
Acetaldehyde, 99%, dms., 55 and dms., 4,000 Ibs. or more..Ib. .55 - .56 7 nied 
110 gis., works..Ib. 11 - — 1,000 to 3,900 Ibs........ Ib, .56 + .57 Hydrocyanic, cyls., works....lb. .80 - 1.00 
5 and 10 gis., works......lb. 14 - — 900 Ibs. or less.......... Ib. .59 - .60 Hydroftuoric, 30%, bbis...... Ib. .06 = .06% 
Boric,? tech., 99.5% gran., bulk, FURUSP GMB. cc ccvevecccssc Ib. .08 = .08% 
ae “i: aa é bes., ¢c.l., frt. alld..ton.99.00 - — 48%, lead cbyS............. lbh 12° = 
cetamide, CP, kgs., 5,000 lbs. a ton lots, ex whse....ton.111.00- — PURUOT GIB, cccccccccecves ae | 
200-1b. lot year, works..Ib. .36 - — less than ton lots, ex Sa RE. CRB viv ictsscssas lb 13 - — 
a . 8, works........ Ib. 38 - — whse..ton.116.00- — PROVE GMB... ccccvicceses Ib, 12 - = 
es ‘0 _ works........ Ib CO - = bbis., c.1., frt. alld....ton.109.00- — 60%, lead chys..........06. Ib. 114 - — 
a ge = aa a lb 70° = ton lots. ex whee. . . .ton.121.00 - = TUDES GIB. cccccccccccse Ib 1138 = — 
ech., kgs., 0 Ibs. a year, ess than ton lots, ex drofluosilic, 30- s. 
works..Ib. .28- — whse,.ton.126.00- — Rperenasnne, SOSH, Sm: 09 - 00% 
500-Ib. lots, works ib. 20 - — bulk, frt. alld......... ton.95.50 - — Hypophosphorus, USP, 30%, djns 
Seb tn wi... we - S et et nan RR: a 
L cooeldD. of = ton.1044.00- — es ‘ 
Acetanilide tech., cryst., bbis.lb. .29 - .81 ton lots, ex whse....ton.116.00- — Lactic, edible, 50%, cbys., 20 or 
BOWE, WB svesrsssves coo ee less than ton lots, ex oad 8 te 20 more. = aa - 
whse. .ton.121. . as D TO Waoissccccececsecs - —_ 
USP, cryst., bbis., 2,000- Ib. —_ ae ™ bbis., cl frt. alld...ton.114.00 - ~~ B WD Gesccccescoseree Ib, .13%- = 
aa a il ton lots, ex whse...ton.126.00- - 80%, bbls., cbys., 5 or more, 
er as oshorsroe yf age less than ton lots, ex z ® 24- — 
kgs... 2,000-1b, lots Ib. ‘87 ~ on whse. .ton.131.00 - - DL 00 Geccsccvccccscess Ib. .24%- - 
smaller lots.....sccceees Ib 138 - — USP $25 per ton higher. plastic grade, bbls., cbys., 20 
powd., bbls., 2.000-Ib. lots..Ib, .84 - — Butyric, 99%, dms., c.L, S. or more. = 144%- = 
smaller lots.............1b. .85 = — Charleston, W. Va..lb. .22 - — 5 to 10 cbys.......... 14%- = 
dms., 25-Ib. lots.....-..--Ib. 40 - — le.l., same basis...... Ib .23-  — 1 to 4 cbys.......... Ib. 15%- = 
kgs., 2,000-Ib. lots........]b. 356 -  — tanks, same basis........ Ib, 21 -  — tech., dark, 22%, bbis., c.l., 
Acetoacetanilide, dms.........lb. .49 - .67 Brenner's, bbis...........++: ‘bh 1.11 - — net gat 4 _ oe -_ =— 
Acetone, CP,’ dms., c.1., dlvd..1b. 208%4- ~ Cacodylic, 5-lb. bots......... 1b.22.00 - — nm. —:,.. a Ibs. 4.15 i oe 
neh diva... tteeees ~ oar oe ce Camphoric, cns..........0+- Ib. 6.95 = 7.00 44%, bbis., c.l., works.... 
Methyl] (see M). ee mre CORT, GBeccccccvscsicvcsss Ib. .21% Nom. Let, dots ou Ibs. 6.30 - — 
* OPA celling for Eastern territory (the nga eae ati Ib, .27 - .27% 100 Ibs. 6.55 -  — 
States of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Castor oil,® split, dms....... Ib. .20%- .21% ebys., works...... 100 lbs. 7.55 - — 
Montana and all States east thereof); ceil- Chlorosulphonic, dms., c.1., wks. light, 22%, bbls., c.1., works, 
ings %c. per lb. higher for Western terri- Ib 088 = — 100 lbs. 83.90 - — 
tory (all other States of the United States). 5-drum lots, works....... Ib. .08%- — Le.L, works..... 100 Ibs. 4.15 = — 
Acetonitritie, dms.. works Ib. 1.00 2.00 . = — peseseveesees ~ ‘ong. = cebys., works......100 Ibs. 5.15 - — 
, o WUEMMecess . “= anks, works...... - a 
+ en ee ere re eee ~~ 44%, bbis., c.l., works.... 
Acetophenetidin, bbis., kgs., 1,000 Chromic, ®,* 99%, dms., ¢.1., dlvd. ” 100 Ibs. 7.30 - — 
ai: = N.Y..Ib. .164%- — Le.l., works.....100 Ibs. 755 - — 
oo we IDS. -seeeeee ste eeeees a le.L, & tons, divd. N. Y., % ebys., works...... 100 Ibs. 8.55 - — 
bavecradadeceeuavsses’ .110- — Ib. .16%-  — i 
Acetophenone, cns., dms...... Ib. 1.55 - 1.60 smaller quantities, dlvd. USP XI, 85%, cbys........ Ib. .54 om 
N.Y..1b 17%- .18% USP VIII, 75%, cbys...... Ib. 52 - .56 

Acetyl chloride, cbys., works..Ib. 60 - — NeSeolm -« . 

Acid, abietic, dms., c.1., f.0.b, all Cinnamic, refd., bots........ Tb. 3.50 Nom, Lauric, dist., tech., dms....1b. .20 Nom. 
points in U. S. E. of and in- Citric! cryst., gran., bbls., car Laurent’s, bbis.........++. Jb. 45 - — 
cluding Kans., Neb., N. D., ots..Ib. .20- — Linseed oil,* light, dms..... Tb. .20%- .20% 
Okla., S.D., Tex. EB. of Aus- 10,000-Ib. lots, one ship. da.. a Ib 0 - — 

tin and Brownsville..lb. .08%- — Ib. .20%-  — a dn a! om 
Acetic,! com’l or redist., 28% 200-10,000 Ibs......... a ae oes . ceceeld, 2B 2 = 
, bbls..100 Ibs. 3.28 - 3.63 100 Ibs., dms.. or kgs..lb, .21%- — CoD, cescceers se eeeeeeeees . 
cbys. :.100 Ibs. 3.88 - 4.18 50 Ibs., dms., or ctns..Ib. .28 - — Malic, powd., kgs.........+++ Ib 47 - = 
56%, » 100 Iba. 5.58 - 5.83 25 Ibs., dms., or ctns..1b. .24 - — Mandelic, dms., 1,000 Ibs.....1b. 2.05 - — 
cbys., ...100 Ibs. 6.08 - 6.58 5 Ibs., in 5-Ib. cont....lb. .29 - — smaller lots........+++++++ Ib. 2.10 - 2.80 
70%, ..100 Ibs, 6.68 - 6.93 anhyd., gran., dms., ¢.1.1b. -22%- — Mixed, tanks, nitric unit....Ib. .05 = .06 
cbys. “a Ibs. 7 ? is 10,000 Ibs., one shipment. o sulphuric umit........+++- Ib. .0085- .009 
80%, .100 Ibs. 7.47 = 7.72 Ib, 2B - = ; 
cbys . 100 Ibs. 7.97 - 8.12 smaller lots......... Ib. .23%- .26% eater mae — ‘ canis = 1.10 
onochioroacetic, c e . * -_ 
7 og CP, cbys. 500 te.38-00 “= Chistes acid quotations on powder are \%c. SUREE. OMB o cca vaccssstene > 2- = 
V7, DOM. cceccess . 7°? , gher than on granular. Keg packing is ae ass 
CDYB. cocccccececs $e = - 9.90 Y%ec. higher than barrels. Prices are f.0.b. arena BIS. .ccccces Ib. 1.50 
tanks, works..... 00 Ibs. 6.93 - — N.Y. Chicago and St. Louis deliveries are Murlatic, 18°, cbys., c.l., E. 
USP, cbys......... 100 Ibs.11.70 - — %e. higher than N.Y. a ae aworks. -100 Ibe. 180 - = 
y sank eh, © nd o . 
ayath, CP, Gms, Wee... os 10.95 Cleve’s, bbis.............05. a ee ie works..160 Iba. L75 - — 
00.0%, bbls, al, works. oi Coconut oil,® dist., dms...... Ib, .18% Nom. 9 0 %, ves... in. 
Se. vid - & Cottonseed oil,* dist., dms...Ib. .14%- .15 s Pe var. a 
unr xt, al aus, woe tAMKS ves eeeeneentensenees > as = sf then, ol, B. works... 
ee 100 Ibs.10.95 -11.20 Cresylic fqeahar?. * high-boil 50%, ; 100 Ibs. 1.75 - — 
pure, 30%, bble........ 100 Ibs. 4.44 - 4.69 210°-215°, dms., c.l., works, l.c.l., 25 and over, works. 
cbys., cs-. .100 Ibs. 4.94 - 5.19 frt. equald..gal. 81 - — 100 Ibs. 2.00 - — 
36%, bbls. -100 Ibs. 4.86 ~- 5.11 le.lL, same basis.gal. 88 - — 10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 2.10 - — 
ebys., cs .100 Ibs. 5.36 - 5.61 CAMS wccccccccccccoces gal. .75- — 1 to 9, works...1% Ibs. 2.70 - — 
60%, bdbis. -100 Ibs. 7.60 - 7.85 special blends (50%, 210° tanks, WOTKS.. +. . 0005 see Ibs. 1.15 - — 
ee err 100 Ibs. 8.10 - 8.35 215°) dms., c.l., works, 22°, cbys., c.l, EB. wees os 
80%, Dbbis......sceeees 100 Ibs. 9.26 - 9.51 frt. equald..gal. .81 - — es A s. 2. -_ = 
GRVG., Bocccccccecs 100 Ibs. 9.76 -10.01 l.c.1., same basis..... gal. 838 - — l.c.1, 25 and over, ver aa a 
Acetic acid price differentials above are tanks csececcecsece ces oMiile HE - — os ts Oe: a —: = 
for c.l. and Lec.l. quantities; the prices ap- low-boil (50%. 204°-206°), dms., 1 to 9, works...100 lbs. 3.20 - — 
ply delivered within the Metropolitan zones e.l., works, frt. equald.gal. .81 - — tanks, works. . iDbmians = 
unless otherwise indicated in the above le.l, same basis...gal. 3 - — CP, dealers, cb eeeeld, 16%- — 
prices. CAMKB ccccsccccccccse gal. .7% - — G-Ilb, bots..... Ib. Tr = 
special blends (30%, 204°- consumers, cbys ™ -_ = 

Acetic, anhydride,? gms. ae it ai aia 206°), dms., c.l., works, 6-Ib, bots...... .Ib 19 - = 
Le.l., dms., frt. alld...... ib. 13 - = eA. .1 equeld. .gal. “:-= Myristic, dist., dms......... Ib. .19 - .19% 

Acetylsalicylic,! producers, _ pri- CHE <5.054608eb aes Haphthento,” Sae-ane ae 13 = 

300.ib ss ge Diethylbarbituric (see Barbital). 48 Gee, ee ae, ao. cae 
’ So a OR ae Formic, dom., 90%, chys., eb. tanks, ss sa 5e ESS _ oo 
-Ib. b basis. works. .1 -J0%- - 235-245 acidity, ms.. c.l, 
ae. Heh, Coe _ Se = l.e.1., 5 ebys. and over..Ib. .11 - works..Ib. .15 = 
25-lb. dms., same basis. 1-24 CDYB.cccccosscccece Ib. "11% _ 1.€6.]., WOPKS....ccees Ib. 15 -_ = 
lb 46° = Fumaric, tech., special, bbls., tanks, c.l., works........ Ib. .12 - 
5-lb. ctns., same basis. _ ton lots..Ib. .27 _ Nicotinic, 1,000-Ib. lots, fib. dms. 
t1-Ib — =< = smaller lots. bbls., dms..-lb, .28 - .31 : Ib. 5.00 = — 
-lb. ctns., same basis. ; y , ‘ 100-Ib, fib. dms.....-+e004- » FW = 
° _ Gallic, NF VI, bbls., 200 Ibs., - 
standaré USP, ane a 1 - 5 or more..Ib, 1.27 - — 50-Ib. > —- sorreresccee > a4 So 
az Se enieth mesh), powd. less than 5.....ecccceee Ib, 1.30 -  — ag fh tn: 6S 
gran. at 20-'b. bbls. fib, dms., 25 Ibs......0-+- Ib, 1.34 - = ! LIMB. oeeeveccceccevess Ib. 5°50 rs 
= oe 2 eee, ae « e technical, bbI8....++++++++: Ib. 1.10 - 1.12 mime Maren cent Woksal ayeaes ¢ a aoe 
100-Ib, kgs., same basis. Gammee, Wisc ccckescccsses Ib. 85 - — — een 25-1b. lets... er} ee Ar 
Ib, 40 -  — Aina ‘h.. 50%, bbis., 500 smaller 10ts....++++0+.ses+- ss R 
25-lb. dms., same hagte. pe ee ee we i Nitric, 35°, cbys., c.1., E. a. sill a. ae 
» e ae 1M-Ib. KB... cecccccceess Ib, .15 - _ ’ -o 
5-Ib. ctns., same basis. i 25 or 50-lb, demij........ a ae Le.l., 25 ae a a 
= = Hielb, DOTS. ..seeeeeeeeerece Ib, .20 - e er Seat ER oie 
I-Ib. ctns.,f same _— =e oo. ie WRB i be 60 6 o0cce cheeucésnes Ib. .45 «© _ 9 2 ae acca, ana ibe. 595 i ae 
*Freight equaled, shipment identical Hydriodic, 45-47%, cbys...... >. 2.42 - 2.44 38°, cbys., c.l., E. works... a 
reign a, ‘ ». WORB ct nesses cececees ca * oo 8. 0.10 = 
Per. rune, Wlened hick: Che a eee ib. 200 - — Western, works...100 Ibs. 5.75 -  — 
N. Y. City, Phila., Midland, Mich.; Chi- , 
cago, and St. Louis. 


#8c, per tb. may be added for acid pack- 








aged in canisters, and 8c. per Ib, when 


packaged in 1-lb. bots. 


Adipic, fib., dms., works....Ib. 

Anthranilic, resub., bbls....Jb. 
tech., DbIB...cecccreercees Ib. 

Arsenous, tech. (see Arsenic, 
White). 

USP. powd., dms., kegs....Jb. 
Ascorbic,’ bets,, dms........ oz. 
Battery, cbys., c.l., E. works, 

100 Ibs. 
10-95, E. works.... 1) Ibs. 


1-9, KE. works.... 10 Ibs. 
Benzoic, tech., bbis., 4,% Ihs. 
or more. .Ib. 

1,000 to 3,900 Ibs........Ib. 

900 Ibs. or less........Ib. 


1 
1,20 
-95 


-20 
1.25 


1.60 
1.45 
2.55 

48 


47 


:.= Wartime Status of Materials 
Applications of WPB and OPA regulations to materials listed 


- .22 ° e e : : : ° 
- 1.45 in this section are indicated by superior figures as follows: — 


1_Price Ceiling © ?—Price Suggestion or Agreement 
3_Full Priority Control © ‘—Industry Control 
5General Limitation Order ® °—Allocation 


Acid, nitric, 38°, cbys., l.c.1., 25 

and over, E. works.... 
100 Ibs. 5.75 - 
10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 5.85 - 
1 to 9, works...100 Ibs. 6.45 - 

40°, cbys., c.l., E. works.... 
100 Ibs. 6.00 - — 

Lc.1., 25 and over, BE. works, 
100 Ibs. 6.25 - 
10 to 24, —— -100 Ibs. 6.35 - 
1 to 9, works...100 Ibs. 6.95 - 

42°, cbys., c.l., E. works: 

100 Ibs. 6.50 - — 

Le.1., 25 and over, works, 
100 Ibs. 6.75 - 
10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 6.85 - 
l1to 9, works...100 Ibs. 7.45 - 





CP, USP, dealers, cbys..... Ib, .11%- — 
TOR. DOs sc ccovrcecccees Ib, .21%- — 
consumers, cbys.. soo ole @ 
7-lb. bots...... sevvvese -Ib, 1.23 - 


Oleic (see Oil, red). 
Oleum (see Sulphuric fumirg). 
Oxalic,* dom., bblis., c.1, ie 


» AIM — 
900 Ibs. or over....... tbh. .11%- — 
smaller quantities.. ~ 12%%- — 

Palm oil,* white a. dms.. 12 - (18% 
SEED: cecavcecvscveces ° hb 12%- — 
Paraminobenzoic, cns........ Ib. 1.40 - — 
Parunitrobenzoic, cns........ Ib 1.72 = — 
Phenylacetic, bots............ Ib. 1.85 + 1.90 


Phosphoric, pure food grade, 
50%, c.1., bbis., works, frt. 
equald..100 Ibs, 4.00 - 4.3% 


ebys., works, frt. equald.. 
100 Ibs. 4.35 - 4.60 

l.e.1., 10 or more, works, 
frt. alld. .100 Ibs. 5.25 - 6.25 

1 to 9, cbys., works, 
frt. alld. .100 Ibs. 6.25 - 7.25 


tankwagon, divd., N. Y., 
Phila., Met. area. .100 Ibs. 4.00 -  — 

75%, ¢.1., bbis., works frt. 
equald. .100 Ibs. 4.75 - 5.00 

ebys., works, frt. equald.. 
100 tbs. 5.10 - 5,35 

1.c.1., 10 or more, works, 
frt. alld. .100 Ibs. 7.00 - 8.50 

1 to 9 cbhys., works, 
frt. alld. .100 Ibs. 8.00 - 9.50 


tankears, works,  frt. 
eqeald..100 Ibs. 4.00 <- 


4. 
tankwagons, dlvd., es 
Phila., Met. area. .100 Ibs. 4.75 - = 
USP, 85%, s. g., 1,710 cbys., 
180 Ibs..Ib. 12 - — 
50%, s. g., 1,847 cbys., 70 
Ibs..Ib. .10%- — 
Gma,, 25 1BO.........008. Tb. 8s- = 
10%, dilut., cbys., djns...Ib. .07 - .07% 
Picramic, kgs....... 6u0 cceoce Ib. .65 - .70 
Pheric, BBO. .cccccccccccccers ib 356 - — 
Propionic, synth., pure, 55-gal. 
dms., returnable, works..!b. .144- — 
tanks, works........-+++. ib 1 - = 
Pyrogallic, tech., mp, nt. 
> 145 - — 
CNB. cccccccscsccccsecese 1.6 - = 
USP, cryst., Cns.........++ It 210 - — 
Tesub., CNS.....-..-egeees tb. 2.60 - — 
Pyrolignesus, bbls., ; diva. ‘E. wal. .25- — 
Ricinoleic, com’l, split (see Acid, 
castor oil, split). 
tech., dms., works......... ib. .82 - .87 
Salicylic,’ tech., bblis........ Ib, 3B - = 
WEP, BBS. ccccccccccccceces ib. .35 - .40 
Sebacic, tech., bbls., works..Ib. .65 - .69 


Soybean oi!,® dist., dms......Ib. .18%- .19% 


Stearic, double pressed, bes., 
divd..tb. .14 - .15% 


single pressed, bes., divd..tb. .18%- .15% 
triple pressed, bgs., divd..Ib. .17 - .18% 


Geteitte, Wcaicsccesccedars ib .75 - — 
Sulphanilic, CP, bots., works.!b. 1.60 - 1.68 
tech., dms., works......... ib 17 - = 


Sulphuric, 60°, cbys., c.1., rE. 
works. .109 ths. 1.25 - 

lc.l., 25 and over, works, 
100 Ths, 1.50 
10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 1.60 
1 to 9, works...100 Ibs. 2.20 
tanks, E., works........ ton.13.00 

66°, cbys., c.l., E. works. 

109 Ibs. 1.50 - 

l.c.l., 25 and over, wor's, 
190 Ibs. 1.75 
10 to 24, works...100 Ths, 1.85 
1 to 9, works...100 Ibs. 2.45 


rye sé 
: eee 





tanks, E., works........ ton.1°.40 
98°, tanks, works......... ton.17.50 - — 
CP, USP, dealers, cbys.....Ib. 06%- — 
consumers, cbys.... coolm «646 — 
DAD. POW cosccocscesors ms a2 = 
fuming, 20%, tanks, E. works, 
ton.19.50 - — 


Tannic,* tech,, bb's., dms...Ib. .71 - 
USP, fluffy, bblis., 1,900-!b. 


. 


lots. .Ib. 1.382 - - 

WAetb. 1otO. ccccccccses Ib. 1.385 - ad 
SelO, WBi srccdcceeds Ib. 1.38 © — 
powd., bbls., 1,000 Ibs....Ib. 1.1% -  — 
smaller lots:.......+. ooo ID. 1.18 © = 


Tartaric, USP, dom., cryst., 
gran., powd., bblis., 10,090 
lbs. or more, one shipt..!Ib. .70%- 
smaller quantities..... Ib. .71 = 
WO, -vasdewes ecceccecs Ib. .71%- 


Tobias, Dbbis.........00. cooelh SB @ 
Trichloroacetic, bots.........Ib. 2.00 - 
Tungstic,* CP, 100-Ib, pkgs..Ib. 2.94 

pure, 100-Ib. pkgs..........Jb. 2.86 


Aconite leaves, bis........+++..Ib. 1.40 
Root, bis....ccccece coccccceet Bae 


Aconitine, amorph., bots...... 02.73.90 
15-gr. vials....... eeeeee Vial. 1.90 
eryst., bots....... 08 06eeesee ee 
SEP, DERI. cccccvvacced vial. 1.60 


3 @ 
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October 5, 


Acrylonitrile, dms., c.1 - 
5,000 lbs. or more... _ 
1 ton to 4,999 Ibs.....-+- : oe 
1 dm. to 1 ton.....-+--+++- Ib 34 _ 
tankcarsS ...-ceeeeerreeeeeees . <a — 
Adeps lanae, anhyd., dms....-- Ib. 28 - 88 
hyd., dms.......-. Coeocescece lb. .27 © .82 
Agar,® Kobe, No. 1, strip ...elb. 3.50 - — 
Soms., f.o.b. San Diego, Cal..lb. 3.00 - = 
Agaric, white, bls.....+-+++++: lb. No stocks 
n, blood, dom., dms., f.0.b. 
— Chicago. -Ib. .65 - .70 
ol p jried, c.l., same 
ee basis. .Ib. .13%- = 
be. lots, same basis. -Ib. 15 @ -«¢ 
imported, bgs....--+++++++° lb. No re 
t 75-1. 
Egg, ed., dom., cryst., bbis..Ib. 1.75 
rowe.» dms.. bblis.......- Ib. 1.81 - 1.86 
tech., cryst. WR beccsevex Ib. 1.60 - 1.65 
import, Wiiscatonescesseus lb. No prices 
Alcohol, amyl (see also Fuse! oil, 
refd.), ex pentane - 7 
. alld, E. of iss 
e.L, frt. al nib ‘at _ 
l.e.l., frt. alld.......+- Ib 151 - 
tanks, frt. alld......- -lb 31 -_ = 
normal, dms. we ee Ib. i - = 
tertiary, refd., dms., c 
frt. alld. E. of Miss. R. ‘Ib. 09 - = 
Bo cccsesesosccees lb, 65 - .% 
— Rr aiciteicwarencustel Ib. 638 - — 
y al,1,* dms., c.l., frt. 
piss OR alld..Ib. %.15%-  — 
l.e.l., frt. alld........- Ib. *.15% _ 
tanks, frt. alld.....++++++ D.. * 14%- _ 
‘Ee + ey? 4 , he 
® The term ‘Eastern’ territory means t 
States of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana and all States east thereof, and the 
term ‘Western’ territory shall mean all other 
States of the United States 
sondary,® dms., c.1., frt. paid 
ee E. of Miss..lb. .09%- — 
l.c.l., same terms... ~~ Se a 
tanks, same terms.....-- Ib. .08%- — 
denaturing, c.1., dms., 
tertiary, a a 
LG.1., GMB... cccsccvcses Ib 18 - = 
CP, fiber ctns., 
— 1 000 Ibs. . Ib. 2 -_ - 
500 IbS......-+- whee = 
100 IDS..... eee eeeeees ib. 1.80 - — 
QD IDS. .ceeeeeerseeeeee Ib. 190 - = 
BD WBecceccccscccccese lb. 2.00 - — 
Cinnamic, bots...... .. sees lb. 3.00 - 3.60 
Denatured,',*,5 CD14, dms., c.1., b 
divd. E...gal. 65 - — 
bet, divd., dms.. ‘gal. 0- — 
tanks, series coool wee = 
Prices for territories other than E. of 


Rockies are 5c. per gal. 
ern works quotations. 


quire written authorization by Alcehol 


Unit. 
SD1, 190 pf., bbis., cl, E. 
works. .gal. 
19 bbis., E. works...gal. 
1 to 18 bbis., E. works, 
gal. 
dms., c.., E. works...gal. 
19 dms., E. works...gal. 
1 to 18 dms....-- ees or 
tanks, E. works....... 
Anhydrous 3c. per gal. iacien. 
SD2B, dms., c.l., works, E... 
gal. 


19 dms., works, E...gal. 


1 to 18 dms., works, E. 
gal. 
tanks, E. works.......gal. 


SD23G (Replaced by SD23H). 


SD23H, works, c.1., dms..gal. 
19 AMS.....00+eeeee% -gal. 

1 to 18 dms........-- gal. 
COMKS cccccccccvccccees gal 
SD29, denatured with acetal- 
dehyde, dms., cl, E. 
works. .gal. 

lc.l., 19 or more, E, 
works. .gal. 

1 to 18, E. works...gal. 
tanks, E. works......- gal. 


-64 
66 


~_ 
setee se 


& 
_ 
‘ 


-60%- 
-62%- 
65%- 
.53%- 


58 - 
-61%- 


-CA%- 
51 - 


less than East- 
Tankcar sales re- 


Tax 


When any of the several SD29 denaturants 


is supplied by 
the same as those for SD2B, 


gal. denaturing charge. 
Special solvent, dms., c.l., 
works. .gal. 
20 dms., to c.l oc Ml. 
1 to 9 dms .- gal, 
tanks, E. work gal 


Tankcar sales require 











61 
-63 
-66 
4 





by Alcohol Tax Ur 
Diacetone, acetor ms 
! 11%- 
lel, div b 12 - 
tanks, diva --Ib, .10%- 
tech ims., c.l., divd wr ll - 
Le.., divd pa euee b. .11%- 
tanks, GlvG.cccccccceccs Ib, .10 - 
Ethyl, 190 pf., ex. molasses 
dms., c.l..gal. 8.19 - 
SD GOB ccccceccoccees gal. 8.22%- 
5 to 8 OmS......e00- gal. 8.25%- 
ZL to 4 GMS. cccccccs gal. 8.25%- 
tanks ower -gal. 8.12 e« 
absolute, dms., c.l. gal, 8.64 - 
5 to 18 dms.... il, 8.70%- 
1 to 4dm 1, 8.70%- 
Ethyl alcohol n bt $ 
higher than dms. Gralir = 
hol is 10c. per gallon more 
than the above prices on mo- 
lasses alcohol. 
Ethylhexy!l, dms., c.l., works.1!b. - 
l.c.l., same basis Ib. - 
tanks, same basis...... -lb, .23 « 
Furfuryl, tech., cns., works..lb. .35 < 
dms., c.l., 33,000 Ibs., works, 
Ib. .22%- 
l.c.l., 500 Ibs, and more, 
works..Ib, .25 - 
COMED, WEE: cc ccccccvesesces Ib. .20 - 
Isoamy! (see Carbinol Isobuty!). 
Isobuty!, refd., dms*., works..Ib. .0860- 
tanks, same ba -lb. .0760- 
Isopropy],?,° refd., 91 dms., 5 
gals., f.« t..gal. .66%- 
55 gals., « basis, 
gal. .40%- 
l.c.l., same s gal. 43%- 
tanks, frt. alld .--B8al, .84 
99%, dms., 5 gals., same 
basis..gal. .65 - 
55 gals., c.! ime basis, 
gal. .44 « 
lc. sar basis...gal. .47 - 
tanks, same Sinweaen gal. .87 « 
Methyl (see Methanol). 
Phenylethy!, bots., cns...... Ib. 2.10 - 
Polyvinyl, type A, fiber-pack, 
2,000 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. 
cars, Niagara Falls..lb. .65 - 
less than 2,000 lIbs....... Ib. .70 « 
type B, fiber-pack, 2,000 Ibs 
and over. same basis..!b. .60 « 
less than 2,000 lbs........ Ib. .65 - 


the purchaser, the prices are 
plus 1%c. per 


vritten authorization 


PeUEraeTy 


2.50 


1942 





-26 - 


oS 
isa 
.8.&¢ 


_ 
a 
' 


. 5.54 


52 - 
32 «- 
68 - 


-16 
4.00 
4.00 
4. 25 
4.25 
4.40 
4.40 


Pitthie Rret_rwsys 


Alcohol, propyl, normal, dms., 
works. .gal. 
Octyl (see Ethylhexy! alcohol) 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl, dms., con- 
tract, 8,000 lbs., f.o.b. 
Waverly, N. Y..I1b. 
475-lb. lots, same basis...Ib. 
Car lots, WKS......csceees Ib. 
ens,, f.o.b. Cedar Rapids, lIa., 
Ib 
Aldehol, denat. grade, dms., tanks, 
works. .gal. 
Aldol, 55 and 110-gal. dms., c.1L., 
works. .Ib. 
LG], WOTKB. cccccescsvece Ib. 
5-10-gal. dms., works...Ib. 
Aletris root, DES... .ccccccecces Ib. 
Alizarin (see Red, alizarin). 
Alkanet root, bDgS......-+.ee0- Ib. 
Allspice, Mexican, bgs........ Ib. 
Alpha tocopherol, ampules, per 
gram. 
AlO6, CADG, CB. ccescccccvcccees Ib. 
CUFACRO, CBe ccsccccccccsccses Ib. 
Gourds, HIS. .ccccccscoses Ib. 
Socotrine, KGS... cccsccscces Ib. 
Aloin, 140-Ib. bbis..........06- = 
BGO=1D, KBBBseesvcses es 
25-lb. fib. dms....... "Ib 
Alphanaphthol, bblis........... Ib. 
Alphanaphthylamine, bbls.....lb. 
Althea root, whole, bbis.......Ib. 
Alum, ammonia,* burnt, USP, 
bbls., kes. .lb. 
gran., bblis., works....100 Ibs. 
divd., N. Y., Phil. .100 Ibs, 
lump, bbls., works... *100 lbs. 
divd., N. Y., Phil. .100 Ibs. 
powd., bblis., works... .100 Ibs. 
divd., N. Y¥., Phil..100 lbs, 
Ammonia alum prices are for contract 
and open market;  f.o.b. 


Phila. ; 


frt. 


equalized with Marcus Hook, Boston, At- 


lanta, or Joilet; rail or 
whichever is lower. 
must carry l.c.1. 
or ex warehouse deliveries 
zones (except N. Y.) add 
water rate, whichever is 


L.c.1. 


l.e.1. 


all 


lower, 


water rates, 
quantities 
rate applying; for truck 
metrop. 
rail 


or 
from 


shipping or equalization point, dlvd., N.C. 
price apply to truck or ex warehouse. 


Potash, gran., bbls., works.... 
100 Ibs. 
divd., N. Y., Phila..100 Ibs. 
lump, bblis., works....100 Ibs. 
divd., N. Y., Phila. .100 lbs. 
powd., bbls., works... .100 lbs. 
divd., N. Y., Phila. .100 Ibs. 


Potash alum prices on 





apene 
aw i] 
RASS 


4.65 - 


CREE 


same basis as 


‘ those for ammonia alum. 
Chases, Wes ccccsccccusies Ib. .12%- .15 
Soda, bbls., c.l., works..100 lbs. 3.25 - — 
eS eer 100 Ibs. 4.25 - 5.00 
Alumina acetate, solut., 24%, l.c.1., 
s., 10 or over, divd. - 10%- — 
1 to 9, divd......... b .l- — 
normal, solut., 20%, bbis., 
Le.L, 10 or over, divd. Ib. .09%- — 
1 to 9, divd......... Ib 10 - — 
Chloride, anhyd., com'l, dms. 
(extra), 45,000 Ibs. and 
over, works..Ilb. .08 - — 
12,100 to 40,000 Ibs., 
works..Ib. .00 « —_ 
1,100 to 11,000 Ibs., were, 0 
140 to 375 lbs., works. i jll- = 
100 lbs. or less, works.lb. .12 - — 
cryst., com’l, dms., c.1., works, 06 
Le.l., works...........lb. .06%- .06% 
solut., 32 deg., cbys., c.l., 
works..Ib. .02%- — 
L.C.1., WOUEB.ccccccccce Ib. OB%- — 
Fluoride, bbls............ ---lb, .85 - 40 
Hydrate,* heavy, bbis., c.1L, 
works..Ib. .0340- — 
Le.l., bbis., works..... Ib. .04 — 
bes., c. ~ WOTKS. occcccce Ib. .1310- — 
light, begs., Ce ee lb 14 - — 
l.c.l, bes., divd.. -Ib .14%- =— 
bbls., cl. GIVE. cccccovcecs Ib. .14%- — 
lLe.l., bblis., dlvd «lb 15 eo 
Oleate, dms., contract........ Ib, .24%- — 
Palmitate, precip., bbis...... Ib. 25 - 2 
Resinate, precip., dms....... Ib, .15%- — 
Stearate, precip., bbls., ctns., 
e.l..Ib. .2B - = 
LG@k, scccseccsecese «Ib, 2h 2m 
Sulphate, com’'l, * bes. c.l.. 
works, frt. equaled. ‘100 Ibs. 1.15 - 1.3 
lLe.L, works, frt. equald., 
100 Ibs. 1.40 - 1.50 
bbis., o.1., works..... 100 Ibs. 1.35 - 1.45 
le.l., works, frt. equald.. 
100 Ibs. 1.60 ~- 1,70 
iron free, bgs., ¢.l., works, 
100 Ibs. 1.75 - 1.85 
Le.L, works...... 100 Ibs. 2.00 - 2.10 
bbis., c.l., works.....100 Ibs. 1.95 - 2.05 
Le.1., WOrkS....0- 100 = 2.20 - 2.30 
Aluminum, 98-99%, 3,8,¢, ¢.1...lb 15 - — 
Bb, ceccecevececoeces ‘Ibe -16 _ 
paste,® ae extra fine, 200-Ib. 
dms..lb. .56 - .69 
Sek, SI, Geis ccicecccs Ib .71 - — 
standard, 200-lb. dm....... lb. .88 - = 
powder,® lining, extra fine, 
150-lb. dm..Ib. .98 - — 
litho, 150-lb. dm........ Ib 7 = = 
standard, 200-lb. dm....Ib. .59 - — 
rubber compound, 200-Ib. 
dm..Ib. 40 = — 
unpolished, standard, 250-Ib. 
dm..lb. .26 - — 
varnish, standard, 300-Ib. 
dm..lb. 40 = — 
Aluminum powder and paste prices are 
f.o.b. shipping point. Add 1c, per Ib, for 
100-lb. dm., 1%c. for 50-lb, dm., 3c. per Ib. 
for 10-lb. can, and Se, to 12c. per Ib. for 
smaller containers. Deduct 1c. per lb. for 
single shipment of 400 to 1,499 Ibs., 2c. for 
1,500 to 4,999 Ibs., 3c. for 5,000 to 29,000 
lbs., and 4c. for 30,000 Ibs. or more. Where 


destination is within the continental U. S., 


a deduction equivalent to the lowest avail- 
transportation rate 


able common carrier, 


will be made from sellers’ invoice on 
orders of 200 lbs. or over, 
Ambergris, gray, tins......... 02.17.00 -18.00 
Aminomethy!Ipropanol, dms., wks., 
Ib 50 - — 
5 and 10-gal. cans, works..lb. .6€0 - — 
Aminopyrine, 100-Ib. dms......lb. 4.00 - — 
GlD, BOC ck cacccvssacecess Ib. 4.25 - — 
Ammonia,* anhydrous, * fertilizer, 
f.o.b. Belle, W.Va., frt. equal 
with Hopewell, Va..ton.90.00 - — 
Ammonia, anhyd., refrigeration,® 
tanks, works............. Ib, .05 < 
pure, cycls., divd., Met., N.Y., 
Ib, 116 = = 
Anhydrous ammonia in cylinders is 


quoted on a naitonwide schedule of deliv- 


ered and stock point prices in all States. 


Aqua,® 26°, IOs sce sceseseee Ib. 
GMB, Cclaccccccesseccccccsecelte 

EOL. ceces aecesesscence Ib. 
tanks (on “NH, content), 


f.0.b. works. .lb. 


05%- 
.02%- 
.02%- 


04 - 


OIL, PAINT 


Ammonia,* benzoate, USP, dms., 











kgs., 4,000 Ibs. or more. 0s 
Ib. 1. . = 
1,000 Ibs. to 3,900 Ibs.....1b. 107 - — 
900 Ibs. or less........ --.1b 110 - — 
Bicarbonate,* dms., dlvd. Met, 
N. Y..1b. .0564- .0614 
Bichromate,*® bbls............ Ib. .80 - .32 
Bifluoride,* bbls b «le © oe 
Borate, bbls., 15 - .16 
Bromide, gran., 31 - 85 
DE cesvecerse --lb. .Bt - .88 
kegs ...... ceccees Ib. .382 - .36 
Carbonate,* lump, dms., diva. 
Met. N.Y..1b. .08%- .09% 
ens., same basis.......... b. .14%- 0 = 
powdered, 1c. per Ib. higher. 
eae tech. (see Ammoniac, 
sal). 
USP, gran., 225-lb. wm «eIb, 10 = = 
100-lb. kes eoece oe -lb 18 - = 
Citrate, 250-1b. bbis. ee “Ib .75 - = 
100-Ib. dms..... eee b 8- =— 
50-Ib, dms....... eoccceccesID. .82 © = 
25-Ilb. dms. eo cccevccees Ib. .84 - .85 
Fluoride,* bbis......-... -lb, .18 - .20 
Hydroxide (see Ammonia, aqua). 
Hypophosphite, dms..... oe - 1.2 - 1.27 
PORD Verdes cgceésicesavesess .135 - — 
Todide, 5-lb. bots. . 8.71 - = 
PEED occ cesta ced eancereieees 3.65 - — 
Linoleate, 80%, “anhyd., bbis.1b, 112 - ~ 
Molybdate, kgs., works...... Ib. 1.05 - 1.20 
Nitrate,* tech., bgs., works.... 
100 Ibs. 4.35 - - 
bbis., works....... ++--100 lbs. 4.55 -  — 
enn, “Qi crn: curieese diai Ib. .14 « 
Oxalate, neutral, powd., bbls., 
kgs..lb. .28 - .29 
Perchlorate,* kgs............ Ib. .565 65 
Persulphate,® kgs., dom..... Ib, 25%- -28%, 
Phosphate,® dibasic, NF v5 _ 
b. 87 - — 
Me) Lckedpeddevebeeses aides rb: 39 - = 
tech., DbIS.,6.1...00 Ceeccece Ib. .O7%- — 
DEL stl owiesbiiee cocked Ib. .08%- .09% 
monobasic, crude (fert. grade), 

11% N., 48% phos., bulk, 

f.o.b. BE. works..unit-ton. No prices 
PERS, Deeiivcasccss Cvecewe Ib. 40 - (45 
“ok Wes Bib. vcvcessoos Ib, .O7%- — 

WOels dn deeserevecsccenes A -. 

Salicylate, USP, kgs......... Cb! 118". 130" 
Silicofluoride, bbls. -Ib, .15 = .18 
Stearate, anhydrous.. bewsoesees Ib. .4%- — 
EE, SANS CCR ude W es Hales eben Ib. .06%- — 
Sulphamate,* 6 bbls. or more, 
works..Ib. .18 - — 
2 to 5 bbis., works...... Ib. .20 - - 
single bbis.. works...... Ib. .24 - = 
smaller lots, works......... Ib £29 - — 
Sulphate,1,¢ dom., bulk, f.o.b. 

cars ‘at any one of 45 in- 

land producing ovens..ton.28.90 - — 

f.o.b. cars, at any one of 


21 Atlantic Coast ports, 


ton.29.20 - 
-07%- 


Sulphide, liquid, 40-45%, basis 
%, dms., c.l., works. . Ib. 

Sie Ms caesacete «Ib. 
tanks, divd......... cocks 
red, 48%, cbys., works..... Ib. 
GMS., WORKS. .ccsccccecs Ib. 
yellow, 33%, ebys., works. .Ib. 
dms., works.......... - Ib. 
Sulphocyantde, ¢ CP, dms....1b. 
WOUMng Messer scenseses Ib. 











15 


-08 
06 
.08 
06 
45 
40 
Ammoniac, gum (sse Gum, ammoniac). 








rBrtrreys 


AND DRUG REPORTER 





sal,* gray, dom., bbls., ¢.l., 
100 Ibs. 5.50- 5.75 
WO -cctuaevecease 100 Ibs. 6.00 - 6.70 
white, gran., dom., bbls., c.1, 
works. .100 lbs. 445 - — 
lc.1., same basis...100 Ibs. 5.15 - — 
Amy] acetate, ex fusel oil, tech., 
dms., c.l., dlvd..Ib. .14%- .1 
SS eee is” 17% 
tanks, divd..... soceeseees ID. .18%- .16 
ex-pentane, dms., el. frt. 
alld. E. of Miss. R..1b. 15%- 
lc.l., same basis. Ib, .16%- — 
tanks, same basis ‘Ib. 14%- — 
Alcohol (see Alcohol, amyl). 
Butyrate, dms., 50 gal., return- 
able. .Jh Se - — 
GORUORED,  GERs oo 0cesssscceces Ib. 2.75 - — 
Chloride, mixed, tech., dms., 
c.l., works. .Ib. OT - — 
Le.L, same basis lb 08 - — 
tanks, same basis.. _— 
Ether, dms., c.l., works..... Ib _ 
Mis Micnetavcéexecac _ 
a i ee -- 
Naphthalenes, mixed. 
lc.l., dms., works..lb. .14 - — 
refd., l.c.l., dms., works..lb. .16- — 
ro ee SEP Ib. 1.80 + 1.85 
Mercaptan, dms., l.c.l., works, 
ib. 1.10 - — 
Oleate, dms., 1.c.1., works...Ib. .31 - — 
Salicylate, 5- ‘Ib. bots..... -Ilb. 1.25 1.50 
Stearate, dms., 1.c.1., works. .Ib. ‘32%. _ 
Amylene, dms., c.l., works....Ib. .10%- — 
he Mi vccateoswanaes Ib 12 - = 
CUE, WOPEBs cccccccccocsaces Ib 99 - — 
Gs ee cecctccccncvesas Ib. 2.35 - 2.40 
COMB coccsccsccccccsccccccces Ib. 2:25 - 2.30 
Angelica root, dom., bis....... Ib. .35 - 1.35 
import, natural, bls........ Ib. 3.25 - _ 
Angostura, bark, bls........... mm «ass 
Anilin oil,* dms... B- — 
Lek. . 16-+ — 
CBMED ccccccceccces 
Salt, dms., works............1 
Anise, Cyprus, Dg8......cceces 
DE, Bi@achcchavacvescens 
Mexican, fair, Dgs....ccccecs 
Spanish, oo eosccens 
BUM  secsseveeseccecasceseves 
Turkish, bes. PTT TIT TTT TTT. 
Anisic aldehyde, bots......... Ib 
Annatto paste, DXS............ Ib. 
BOOE, DEB. cc cccccccessovevcecs lb. 
Anthracene, 80-85%, bbls., works, 
lb, 5S = = 
a a” ree lb, C5 = — 
Anthraquinone, 99.5%, subl., bbls., 
Ib. .70 a 
Antimony butter (see Antimony 
chloride). 
Chloride, solut., cbys......... ae; ae ~ 
Metal,?,* bulk, c.l., works...Ib. .14%- -- 
Needle, brown, Bolivian, 67%, 
Ib, .18%- 
Chinese, a. NG Geeaaia'e lb. .20 - 22 
OGeiGe.? BOG Gibsceocvcccees lb 15 - — 
Bids seseednneeeneavaaeeces Ib. .15%- -- 
Salt, 65%, bbls., divd. E. of 
Miss. River..lb. .40-+ — 
Sulphide, 65-70%, bblis., c.l., 
works..Ib. .17 - - 
L.Gkg WOMB cccetiecctes Ib. .17%- — 
Antipyrene, bbls., kgs., ton lots, 
Ib. 
smaller lots 
Apomorphine, 
Archil extract, bbls............ lb .26 - — 
Areca nuts, powd., bbls.......lb. .25 - .26 
Arecoline, hydrobromide, bots., 
0z.11.25 -11.50 
Argols, test 70% to 85% basis, 
1 %, 100 kgm. purity, f.o.b. 


Spanish ports. 
Argentine, f.o.b. N. Y. 





-100 kilos.105.00 - 
-kilo.132.00 -134.00 


Arnica flowers, bls...........-lb. 2.75 - 2.80 

Root, dls...cccsessecce ccccceede. B00 © 3.98 
Arrowroot, St. Vincent, powd., 

bgs..Ib. .00 - .09% 

DBO. ccccccccccccescosesese Ib. .09%- .09% 


lump, ch......Ib. No prices 


Arsenic, metal, 
seeeelb. 4.85 - 


Chloride (arsenous), cns. 


Todide were 5-lb. bots..lb. 5.58 - — 
JATB acces Covecccesccceccesls 648 © = 
Red, import, cS.........6. ae No prices 
Trioxide (see Acid, arsenous). 
Trisulphide, l.c.l., works..... Ib. .80 = .35 
White,*® powd., kgs., cl......lb. .04 -  — 
BEd, wiseseve eeececsceeseelD, 04%- — 
Asafetida, CS....ccceeceseceecs Ib. .55 - .60 
powd., bls., DXS...6--.seeeeee Ib. .80 - .85 


Asbestine (see Talc, N. Y. fibrous), 
Asbestos fiber, 5D and 5K, bgs., 
c.l. (20 tons), Canada. mines, 
ton.49.50 - 
(20 tons), Canad. 


5R, bgs., c.1. 
mines. .ton.44.00. - 


6D, bgs., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
mines..ton.33.00 - — 
7D, bgs., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
mines..ton.28.50 - — 
7F, bes., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
mines..ton.26.50 - — 
7H, bgs., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
mines..ton.22.50 - — 
7K, begs., c.l. (80 tons), Canad. 
mines..ton.19.00 - — 
7M, bgs., c.1. (30 tons), Canad. 
mines..ton.16.50 - — 
7R. begs., ¢.1. (80 tons), Canad. 


mines..ton.15.50 - 
Asphaltum, Manjak No. 10, crude, 





f.o.b. plant..Ib. .05%- .12 
process form, bgs., f.0.b. 
plant..Ib. .05%- .13 
jet, bes., 2,000 Ibs., gross 
weight lots, bgs., f.o.b. 
Colorado shipping point.. 
ton.30.00 - — 
Barbadoes, any quantity, f.o.b. 
Dunellen, N. J..Ib. .10%- — 
California, dms., c.1., f.0.b, N.Y., 
ton.35.00 - — 
Le.l., £0.B. BM. Qeccecees ton.40.00 - — 
Cuban A, begs., c.1., f.0.b. N.Y., 
ton.60.00 - — 
Lc.1, £.0.0. N. Yuowece ..ton.90.00 -  — 
B. bes., c.l., f.0.b. N. Y..ton.35.00 - — 
Let, LAD. He Bevcevces ton.55.00 - — 
Egyptian, bgs., c.l., f.0.b. N.Y., 
Ib, 12 = — 
Le.L; £0.08. NM. Zaoscccossl® «38 = 
Gilsonite, brilliant black, selects, 
340 F. fusing point, bgs., 
gross weight, f.o.b. west- 
ern shipping points....ton.32.90 - — 
seconds, 370-390 F. fusing 
point, not uniform, same 
DABIS ccccccces 6600060 ton.25.50 - — 
brilliant, selects, 290-295 F. 
fusing point, same basis. 
ton.30.50 - — 
270 F. fusing point, same 
WEE éencnsnseunceens ton.30.50 - — 
seconds, 300-330 F. fusing 
point, not ae same 
DOES wo vsnctcsvscense -ton.25.50 - — 
jet, 2,000 Ibs. gross weight 
lots. bes., f.o.b. Colorado 
shipping point..ton.30.50 - — 
Mexican, Texas, dms., c.l., re 
finery..ton.21.00 - — 
Le.l., refinery........... ton.21.00 -23.00 
tanks, refinery..........+. ton.16.00 - — 
Atropine, bots........ oeteeees 02.24.50 - — 
Sulphate, bots..... Secces «++-0Z.18.75 = — 
Balm of Gilead buds, bgs...... Ib. .70 = .80 
Barbasco root (see cube root). 
Barberry bark, bgs...........-lb. .78 = .80 
Tree bark, bis..... seeeeeeess lb. No stocks 
Barbital, cs, dms...... bnéecese Ib. 3.50 - 3.60 
sodium, cs...... oveeseccccece Ib. 3.75 - = 
Barium carbonate, natural, 99% 
thru 200 mesh, begs., c.l., 
works..ton.48.00 - — 
precip., bgs., c.i., works..ton.55.00 - — 
Le.L, Works..........ton.60.00 - — 
bbis., c.l., works......ton.60.00 - — 
Le.L. works..........ton.65.00 -  — 
sulphur-free, c.l., works..ton.60.00 - — 
Le.L, WOrk®...+..... ton.65.00 - — 
Chiorate,® KS.....00esetees Ib. 60 - — 
Chioride, CP, cryst., bbls ib. .2 - BT 
pure, bblis., kgS.........++. Ib. .10 - .12 
tech., dom., cryst., Zone 1, 
bes., c.l. dlvd..lb.77.00 - — 
pete | eee 1D.90.00 - — 
bbis., --1b.79.00 - — 
Le.i., ececccces 1b.92.00 - — 
Zone 2, bgs., c.l., divd..1b.81.00 - — 
lek, GIVd...s.csse1b.94.00 - — 
Dbis., Gl, GIVE. ccossce 1b.83.00 - - 
EGcleg GlVGscscccece --1b.9°.00 - _- 
Zone 3, bgs., c.l., dlvd..Ib.87.00 - — 
Le.l, dlvd....+e+6---1b.100.00- — 
bbis., c.l., divd...... -1b.89.00 - — 
L.Gckog GIVE. ccccccccee 1b.102.00- — 
Zone 4, begs., c.l., dlvd..1b.83.00 - _- 
B.Golen GiVGrcccccccece 1b.97.80 - — 
bbis., c.l., dlvd........ 1b.58.00 - — 
B.@cko, GiVGcccccccce --1b.99.80 - — 
Barium chloride, oonie zones are as 


follows: Zone 1, New England States, N. Y., 


N. J., Pa., Md., Va., Ohio, Mich., Ind., II1., 
Wis., Ky., and principal cities on west bank 
of Miss. R., north of Miss., north of Ark., 
line, 
Zone 2, Tenn., No. and So. Carolina, Ga., 
Ala., Miss., and Fla. Zone 3, Minn., Ia., 
Mo., Col., N. Mex., Idaho, Utah and Ariz. 
Zone 4, Wash., Ore., Calif., and Nev. 
Dioxide, dms., c.l., works...lb. .10 - — 
l.c.l., same basis...........-lb. .12 - .13 
Fluoride, bbls....... énecoeees lb. .18 Nom, 
Hydrate (see Hydroxide). 
Hydroxide, bbls., works..... Ib. .06 - .07 
SORTED, Disa ceteadestbvecnses Ib. 4.77 - — 
TROD 46 k'0 6 000-65664500000068% lb. 4.62 - — 
Monoxide (see Oxide). 
PUUtPAle, CRBs cccccccveceveces Ib. .11 © .12 
Oxide, ungrd., dms., c. i. works, 
Ib. .08 - _ 
1.c.1., same basis....... ™ we ° «an 
erd., ams., l.e.l., works....Ib. .11 - .15 
Peroxide (see Dioxide). 
Silicofluoride, bbls........... Ib. .17 - .19 
Stearate, ctns. (50 Ibs. each), 
ton and car-load lots..lb 31 - — 
less than ton lots......... lb, 82° = 
Sulphate, tech. (see Barytes and 
blanc fixe). 
Xeray, Dbis....cccece eseee- lb, .09%- .10 
MR. ksaeas onbeceeneceeses Ib 112 - = 
Barytes, dom., floated, bblis., c.1L., 
St. Louis..ton.27.65 - — 
l.c.l., same basis......ton.28.65 - — 
OE WHEE: Bis Sccscees ton.36.00 - — 
paper bags, c.l., St. Louis, 
ton.25.35 - — 
lLe.l., same basis......ton.26.35 - — 
ex whse., New York.ton.34.00 - 
Southern off color, bgs., 
mines..ton.17.50 - — 
95.75%, bgs., mines.....ton.18.00 - — 
ore, bulk, mines........ton. 8.00 - 
German SeGatbeasstnesecenss ton. No prices 
ONE: 4 354.046444 Khcaacnee .-ton. No prices 
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wtiaiiiaienaaal * \.-----What do they mean to you? 


In your business, quality and uniformity are abso- 
lute essentials...in your finished products...and in 
your raw materials. 

One excellent way to make sure you get both 
those essentials in every shipment of pharmaceutical 
materials that goes into your products—look to 
Monsanto as your source of supply! 

Every batch of every Monsanto pharmaceutical is 
carefully checked against Monsanto’s high standards 
at every important step in its manufacture. For a 
complete list of Monsanto pharmaceuticals, their 
properties and uses, and for experienced technical 
advice, inquire: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Montreal. 


MONSANTO ) HELP! Prompt return of empty 


tank cars, carboys and returna 
drums will help speed your next 


AL 1 shipment of Monsanto chemicals... 
 s Ei bal by helping to relieve critical short- 


SERVING INDUSTRY... .WHICH SERVES MANKIND | = 28°S 1 shipping equipment. 





















Bone black prices are for barrels or 
freight allowed East. Pacific Coast 
are l%c. per Ib. higher, ex dock or ex 


Carbon, regular, uncompressed, 
begs., c.1., f.0.b. plants. .Ib. .08625- 
Lc.1, bgs. or cartons, f.o.b. os 


whse. .Ib. 
divd. 08 - 
beads, compressed, bes., Gileo 
f.o.b. plants. -Ib. .08550- 
l.c.1., bgs. or cartons, f.o.b. 
whse..lb. .07%- 
GOR. cccecccccvscccecs Ib. .07%- 
Charcoal (see C). 
Graphite (see G). 
Iron oxide, magnetic, pure, 
bbls., l.c.1., works. . Ib. 
ctns., cL, 
works..Ib. .07%- 
Leuk, WOEMB. cccccess «Ib. - 
2, ctns., c.l., work -Ib. .10 - 
Le, works.. -lb .11 « 
2A, otns., c.1., lb 11 - 
Le.L, works.... -lb, .12 « 
8, ctns., c.l., wor 
le.l., Works... 
4, ctns., c.L, 
le.l., works.... 
5, ctns., c.1., 
6 


lamp, dom., Il, 











Le.L, 
, ctns., c.l., works.......Mb. 
works..... oneeceay 
cooelD. 


le.L, 
, etns., c.l., works... 
lLe.lL, works 


Mineral, vine type. , Loe eh. 
0.6., we 


«a 


Vine, A, bbis., works or N. x 


B, bbls., works or N. Y.... I. 
kegs, £.0.B. N.Y. ccccccees 
dmes., c.l., frt. alld. <eseose 


Black dyes are listed under Dyes. 

Black Haw root bark, bis.....lb. .40 - 
Tree bark. bis..............-lb. .20 - 
Black Indian hemp root, bis..Ib. .20 - 

Blanc fixe, dry, by-product, bgs., 
c.l., works. .ton.60.00 
l.e.l., Wworks...........ton.67.50 

direct process, bes., c.l., 
f.o.b. Huntington, W.Va.ton.70.00 
bbls., same basis....ton.75.00 
le.l., same basis......ton.75.00 
bbis., same basis.....ton.80.00 

pulp, 66%%, bbis., c.l., works. 


ton.40.00 
Le.l., works..... “goss 00s Gnae ~ 
Bleaching powder,*,* dmas., 
works. .100 fee. 2.25 
Lek, Wworks...........-100 ses. 250 - 


a PRE vvvrevsesesiis 31 





American er 





(Abovey WET STRENGTH TESTS on paper 
show effectiveness of a new craneult syn- 
thetic resin known as Paper Resin No. 605. 
Both papers have identical weights attached 
to submerged end. Unbroken strip at right 
is stock made with new resin, and continues 
to hold weight after days of immersion. Strip 
at left, which had not received any wet 
strength treatment, broke after 3 minutes’ 
submersion, , 


(Right) HOW A GAS MASK FILTER WORKS 
is readily understood from an examination 
of these external and cross-section views of 
the canister construction. The chemical fill- 
ing which filters out gas by absorption is 
usually a specially activated coconut shell 
carbon. Every purchase you make of a 
$25.00 War ‘Bond will supply 9 of these 
canisters for the armed forces. 
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Bauxite,* bulk, mines........ ton. 7.00 -10.00 Blood, dried, dom., 16-16%% am- Blue, peacock, same basis, con- Bone, Sane. dom., fertilizer 

leave ee Laurel leaves). mon., bgs., f.0.b. N. Y.. tracts..Ib. 622 - — grade, 3 ammon., 50% 

md aa : 1. 1.40 = 1.50 unti-ton. 5.50 - — Potash, dms.,  bbis., same phos., bgs., f.o.b. Chicago, 

a ia hes Bec : high-grade, grd., 16-17% am- basis, contracts..lb, .42 - — ton.35.00 -36.00 
Bayberry bark, bgs........ coool AB © 3B mon., bulk, f.0.b. Chicago. Prussian, bbis., same basis, same basis, Eastern works, ‘ 
Belladonna leaves, bis.........lb. 1.85 - 1.90 e — cane 5.85 - 5.90 fumed, S- ah. 6 - — ton.37.50 _ 

e mport, g., ¢6.1.f. orts, peacoc S....1b. 4. -_ = 
Rest, 1s. ....++++00se coccseelD LTS o BS 7 . shipt. .unit-ton. Nominal Victoria, kgs..... ae sence Ib. 3:30 > Phosphate, precip. (see Calcium phosphate 
Bentonite, 200 mesh, bgs., Wyo., toot ib bi Methyl violet, kgs...... seeelb, 210 2 — tribasic, precip.). 
works..ton.11.00 - — soluble (see Albumen, blood). Ultramarine, dry or pulp, cobalt — 
825 mesh, bgs., Wyo., works. Bloodroct, bis.......ccesssevees Ib. .82 - .85 grades, bbis., works, frt. Boneset beans, big...........+-lb. .12 - .18 
ton.16.00 - - Blue,? alkali, toner, bblis., divd. equald..lb. .28 + .27 Borage flowers, bis8......+++.+. Ib. .40 -05 

Benzaldehyde, tech., cbys., dms.. N. of Tenn. and N. C., E. of Jobbing grades, bbis., same Borax,? tech., 99%% gran., bulk, 

Ib. .45 - .55 Miss. River, including St. basis..Ib. .12 - .18 c.l., frt. alld. .ton.41.50 ~ 

NF VI, dms., 50 to 100 Ibs...lb, 85 - — Paul, Minneapolis, Daven- regular grades, bbls., same bgs., c.l., frt. alld..... ton.45.00 - 

GB 0 BS MB. ccccccccscccces ib 20 - — port, Rock Island, St. a 2s Po —— of oa 17 _ - lots, ex WaAy. - - SOR TWD — 
b . =. ’ ramarine, vi ex whse., is Ic. ess than ton lots, ex 

Benzene (see Benzol). higher; Pac. Coast, ex Wine,’ ae’ hinben, ee i os 

Benzidin base, bbis......... ooo Oo = Alkali blue toner prices are %c. higher divd. 100-Ib. bgs.. 1c, above bbls.; 28-Ib. boxes, bbis., c.1., frt. alld....ton.65.00 Ex 

Benzocaine, cns.......+.+.+ ++.-Ib. 3.00 - 4.00 Ala., Fla., Ga., (Shreveport, 1%c.), 5c. above bbis. ton lots, ex whse....ton.66.00 _ 

26 Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Tex. (Dallas, Victoria ink toner, bbls., same less ton lots, ex whse.. 
Benzol,?,*, 90%, dms., returnable. Ft. Worth, 1%c.; El Paso, 2c.); Cedar Rap- basis alkali toner..Ib. 1.83 - — ton.71.00 = 
works..gal. .20- — ids, Des Moines, Kamsas City, Lincoln, synthetic vehicle, bbls., same 
tankears, frt. alld. up to 2c. Omaha, St. Joseph; 1.6c. higher divd. Pac. basis..1b. 1.93 - — Sows. NES, Ot. Het. GNS.ten.Eae = 
per gal..gal. .165 - — Coast; for Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Blue a it on ton lots, ex whse....ton.61.00 - — 
W. Coast, f.0.b, Minnequa, Wichita, prices are equalized with Chicago. yes are listed under Dyes. less than ton lots, ex 
Colo..gal. .15 - — Blueflag root, bis...........+..1b. .20 - .80 whse. .ton.66.00 - 

Benzophenone, dms........-.-. Ib. 1.15 + 1.20 Bronze, bbls., same basis, con- _ Blue mass, USP, cns., tubs....lb. 1.67 - 1.84 bbis., c.l., frt. alld....ton.60.00 = 

tracts..lb. 6 - = powd., bots., cns., dms Ib. 1.70 84 ton lots, ex whse....ton.71.00 - — 

Benzoyl chloride, cbys......... Ib. .238 - .28 Celestial. bbls ~~ mo “* ee oo GMB s cece . 1.70 - 1, less than ton lots, ex 
Peroxide, pure, gran., fib. ctns., Oe ee weir ae oe . Bluestone (see Copper sulphate). whse. .ton.76.00 — 

works..Ib. 1.95 = — Chinese, bbis., same basis, con- Blue vitriol (see Copper sulphate). USP $15 per ton higher. 
GMS. ....eeeee seseeeeeeeselb. 55 Nom. Cobalt? , ‘ ao én = Bone, raw, dom., 44% ammon., Serécaux mixtere, émn, 61, 

Benzyl! acetate, f.f.c., cns..... Ib. .59 Nom genuine, 1-kilo pkg..lb. 4. o = 60% phos., bes., £0.b. Bast. ime, oh. a 
Alcohol (see Alcohol, benzyl). Imitation (see Blue, ultramarine). ern works..ton.37.50 - — lc.l., dealers, dms..lb. .11%- — 
Benzoate, a.m.a., f.f.c., dms.Ib. 2.50 - — Copper, phthalocyanin, bblis., same basis, Chicago...... ton.39.50 - — 

Chloride, cbys., frt. equald...Ib. .22 - .24 f.o.b. works, frt. alld. 3.30 - 3.75 steamed, dom., feeding grade, Bordeaux mixture prices are works or whee. 

Cinnamate, CNS......+++++++- Ib. 5.50 Nom. Milori, bbls., same basis, con- 1%% ammon., 60% phos., basis, frt. alld. to dest., in lots of 96 Ibe. 

Formate, cns. seteeceeceeld. 3.50 - 8.75 tracts..lb. .36 - — bgs., f.0.b, Eastern works, and over, no trucking or freight allowance 

eee bots. .. st eeeeeeees > oe —- Molybdated, Victoria, same ton.44.00 - for works or warehouse pickups. 

onate, DOTS... ..6-eeeeeee . 4. os = i a . UO. esse. H i 

Salicylate, bots.............¢ %. 350° = basis, contracts. .Ib. 3.15 same basis, Chicago ton.40.00 -42.00 Brazilwood extract (see Hypernic) 
Benzylidineacetone, bots....... Ib. 3.00 - 8.25 ed 
Berberine bisulphate, cns...... 1b.22.50 -88.50 

Hydrochloride, cns...........1b.22.50 -88.50 

Sulphate, cnS.........+eee0++ 1b.22.50 -38.50 
Berberis root, bi8........++++++. mb. .18 - .14 
Betanaphthol, sublim., kgs. Ib 55 - = 

tech., bbis., c.l., works 23- — 
le.L, bbls., works. . .-lb 1.24 - = 

Benzoate, fib. dms...... eeeeelb. 1.75 - 

Salicylate, dmS..........++++ Ib. 5.00 - — 

Betanaphthylamine, tech., kgs.lb. .51 - — 

Beth root, bis........-+eee0. = 33 - .85 

— chloride, 5-lb. bots.. >» se - =- 

Citrate, USP, Vili, 6-1: “esi d 

ib. 2.86 - — 
ccvcceccoceccceseooce -lb. 2.75 - — 
Hydroxide, 5-ib. bot@........ lb. 8.46 - — 
CNB, ccccccces eoccccccccs ee-lb. 3.35 - — 
Metal, ton jots. Sovececccecce --b. 1.25 - — 
Nitrate, cryst., 5-Ilb. bots....%b. 1.45 - — 
CMB, cccccccoccecoscoccse nea 1.30 - — 
Oxychloride, 5-Ib. bots. --Ib 3.19 - — 
CNB., MB..c.ccsccccccsccses Ib. 3.10 - — 
Subbenzoate, 5-Ib. bots... -b. 3.51 2 — 
re 840 - — 
.Ib. 1.59 - 1.68 
1b 1.50 - — 
lb. 2.79 - — 
d Ib. 2.78 - — 
Subgallate, bots, cns .Ib. 1.49 - 1.53 
fib. GmMS......++00+5 ‘Ib 1.40 - — 
Subiodide, bots.........- -b. 4.24 2 = 
Rr. GERB. ccc cccccccscecceses Ib. 4.18 = — 
Subnitrate, powd., bots., cns.Ib. 1.29 - 1.83 
SE: GR cab psscsrnnccees Ib. 199- — 4 
Subsalicylate, 60-66%, bots..Ib. 259 = — ne aaa RUBBER, processed in plants 
bbis., fib, dms.......+-.- » id ike the one shown in panor. i i 
Sulphocarbolate, 5-ib. bots...Ib. 8.76 - — mi ‘amic views, has 
Se  ccnwhadsneksessul ob. 8B em entered an outstanding new phase of indus- 

Trioxide, powd., 5-Ib. bots...Ib. 3.76 - — trial utility as a tackifier and extender for 
smath Seeesreserreaececonaan ma Se Buna S. As sales agents for Parras washed 

powd., 25-lb. dms..tb. 3.40 - and dried Guayule distributed by Rubber 
5-Wb. cns......- tteeeeeeeees Ib. 3.45 - Reserve Company, the American Cyanamid 

Black,* acetylene, imp.,  c.L, 

4 gg ae as Company is now offering this product to 
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Brimstone (see Sulphur). 


Bromine, purif., cs., 1,000 Ibs., 
frt. alld. E. of Rockies..Ib. .25 - .80 


single pkgs., same basis..lb. .30 - .35 


Bromoform, USP, 100-Ib. lots, 
hots..idb. 1.50 - — 


CB, secccccecccce ecececs ««eeID, 1.42 - = 
; OTIS |. viscvvcvencevessdeee Ib. 4.30 - 5.00 


Bronze powder, aluminum (see A). 
Gold, litho, cns., dms., over 10 
10 lbs..1b. .80 - 1.00 


moulding, cns., dms., over 
10 Ibs. .20 1.00 

printing ink, cns., dms., 
over 10 Ibs..Ib. .85 - 1.20 


radiator, cns., dms., over 10 
Ibs..Ib. .45 - .50 


BROCE, BGs cccccccsccccees Ib. .15 = .18 
Brown’, iron oxide, pure, precip., 

GB, CAD. Wikccccccccce Ib 12 - — 
Metallic, iron oxide, bbls., wks. 

Ib, .02%- — 

paper bgs., c.l., works..... Ib, .0235- — 

Sap, crystals, dom., works...Ib. .12 - — 

POWEETON .ncccccccccccccecs Ib 113 - = 


Sienna, burnt, American, bblis., 
f.0.b. works..Ib. .08%- .05 


Italian, Amer. replacement 
type, bbis., f.0.b. works. 
Ib. .08%- .10% 


raw, American, bbis., f.0.b. 
works..Ib. .04 - .10 


Italian, Amer, replacement 
type, bbls., f.0.b. —— 


fbove) BUTTER FOR THE TROPICS can be safely 
1ipped in the form of butter oil and skim milk 
»wder, dehydrated produc ts which conten all 
1e food nutrients found in butter. C. S. Trimble, 
f the Department of Agriculture, Recta how the 
utter oil and milk powder can be compounded 
to good butter with the aid of water and salt. 


ight) CHEMICALLY TREATED WOOD CONSERVES 
TEEL. Wood impregnated with certain chemicals 
p render it highly fire-resistant is being used in 
fhcreasing quantity in industrial construction— 
Pleasing “steel for other vital purposes. Among 
fhe chemicals currently used in the preparation 
fire-retardant formulas are ammonium sul- 
te, ammonium phosphate, borax, boric acid, and 
ne chloride. Photo shows use of treated wood 
construction of a western aircraft plant, one 

f many projects in which this useful material 
being employed. Thus through the use of chem- 
als, one of the oldest of materials is given new 
tility and value in meeting the needs of man. 





Brown, umber, American, bbls., Butyl acetate, secondary, dms., 
works..Ib. .08%- — e.l., frt. pd. E. of Miss. R. 
Italian type, Amer. replace- Ib. .09%- — 
ment, Dbis., works..Ib. .04%-  — ‘ toe same terms.......lb. .10 - — 
Turkey type, bbis., 1.c.1., f.0.b. imutumaen,: O°" -_ 
~~ rea a Aldehyde, dms., ¢.l., works..Ib. .15%- — 
St. Louis, Chicago, Indianap- a ec omerr nese ae he 


olis, New Orleans. -Ib. .05%- 
Kansas City..Ib, .05%- 
Minneapolis..lIb. .0535- 

Pittsburgh..Ib. .05 - Chloride, normal, dms., c.l., 
ex car, Los Angeles..lb. .05%- works..Ib. .32 - 
Portland, San Fran- $.G.kig WOCMBcccccccccccccccelts SB © 


Carbinol, secondary, 1.c.1., dms., 
works..Ib. 60 - — 


cisco, Seattle..lb. .05%- — Ether (see under Ehter) 
ex whse, Los Angeles..Ib. .05 - ; 
Portland, San Fran- he Lactate, GMS.......-...0604+-1D. 26% = 
cisco, Seattle..Ib. .05%- — Laurate, dms.. works........Ib. 42 -< — 
Vandyke, regular, bbls., 1.c.1., Myristate, dms, works....... Ib 41 © = 
works OO - — Oleate, ref’d, dms., works...Ib. 325 - — 
special ....... ee vccccecccs ° A2- = tech., dms., works..... oor 29- — 
Brucine, 100 oz., cns......  . Phenylacetate, dms...... 2.00 = 2.25 
Sulphate, 100 oz., cns........0z, .80 - — Phthalate,* dms., frt alld. 3. ot 20% 
Bryonia root, bis Ib. 1.25 - 1.80 See. « 21% 
eee ee hatha = Propionate, dms., divd..... 7 -16%- .1T 
Buchu leaves, bis.............. Ib. .80 - .82 tanks ..... secccsecesccceees DD, 1S 
Buckthorn bark, true, bis......1b. .65 - .87 Stearate, dmS........++-+++++ ae oe 
cut and sifted, bbis....... Ib. .85 - .O7 Butyric ether, bots. peaeicrtenbiere* 7 6.50 - 6.05 
Berries, bgs..... Coeccccccees Ib. .85 = .90 Cns., WOrK@..-.. 0... -0s-+ Ib. .65 = .70 
Burdock root, bis.............. Ib. 88 = .40 dms., frt, alid. Met. N.¥.-1b. 69 - “— 
Burgundy pitch, dom., dms...lb. .07%- .08 
Butane,! industrial grade, tanks, 
f.o.b. Group 8..gal. .03 - .08% :. 
Butternut bark, bis............ Ib. .08 - .09 
Butyl acetate,? norm., dms., c.l., Cadmium, bromide, 25-Ib. jars, 50 
frt. alld..Ib. .15%- — Ibs. or more..Ib. 1.65 = 1.66 
Pe oe) eer Ib. .16%- — Single JATB..ccvcccccccccecs Ib, 1.70 - — 
tanks, frt. alld.......... Ib. .14%- — GED. BOW. coc ccccccccscecces Ib. 1.84 - 1.91 


(Above) NEW LEVELS OF SAFETY have been attained in mere ury mining ope rations, 
by spraying the mine with calcium polysulphide. This inexpensive chemical 
treatment, devised by Professor Merle Randall, Department of Che “mistry, 
University of C ‘alifornia, is re ported to have proved highly efficacious in reducing 
mercury vapor concentration in the mine, and thus removing any serious health 
hazard. It is reported that there is no risk of generating hydroger n sulphide » provided 
alkaline conditions are maintained. Photo shows typic al quic ksilve ‘Tr mine. 


enya 
wel ULE L 
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Cadmium, iodide, 5-lb. bots...lb. 4.28 - — 
TEED. GANBes ccccoccccccvsce Ib. 4.09 = — 


Lithopone (see Yellow). 
Metal,',* pat., shapes, cs., 
divd..Ib. 06 - — 
ingots or sticks............. Ib 90 - — 
Red (see Red). 
Selenide (see Red). 
Sulphite (see Yellow). 


Caffeine,* 10,000 lbs. or more, 
100-lb. dms..lb. 2.60 - 






25-Ib. dms....... er cvccceses Ib. 2.63 « - 
Welb, CNB...cccccscccscsess Ib. 2.65 = — 
2,000 Ibs. or more, 100-lb. dms., 

lb. 2.65 = — 
10-Ib. cns........+.+. ecccece Ib. 2.70 = — 
SEAR, GMBe ccc ccccscccccvess lb. 268 = — 

1,000 Ibs. or more, 100-Ib. dms., 

Ib. 2.70 - 
25-Ib. tg esee0 eveeeeelb, 2.73 = — 
10-Ib. cns..... evrccee -.1b. 2.75 2 — 

100 Ibs. or more, " 100- 1b. dms.Ib. 2.80 <- 
25-Ib. dms.......... covccece lb. 2.83 - — 
Weld. CNB... 66. cece ceecces «Ib, 2.85 = = 


less than 100 Ibs., 10-Ib. cns., 
Ib. 3.15 = — 


Citrated, bots..........+..- --Ib. 2.30 Nom. 
Hydrobromide, bots..... «eeeelb, 5.29 = 5.87 
Calabar beans, bgs............ Ib. .85 = .40 


Calamus root, peeled, NF, cs., 


bleached, bis....... seeeeeseIb. No stocks 
dom., natural, bis........... Ib. .80 = .45 


Calcium acetate, bgs., divd.. 
100 ibs. 8.00 - 4.00 


Arsenate, bgs., C.l.......+65- lb. .07 = .08 
LO), cccccccvcccce sesceeeclb, .O7%= .08% 


Calcium arsenate prices are works or whse. 
basis, frt. alld. to dest. in lots of 90 Ibs. or 
over; no frt. or truck allowances for plant or 
whse. pick-up. 


Bromide, 100 libs., works, frt. 
— -Ib. .65 


50 Ibs., works.......... cool ae & 
25 Ibs., worksS........-+6+6+ lb 702° — 
Carbide, dms., c.l., dlvd.100 lbs.4.75 - — 


Leo.L, f.0.b. ‘warehouse. 100 Ibs. 4.85 


Carbonate (see Chalk and 
Whiting) 


Chloride, flake, paper begs. 77-, 
, cL, divd..ton.18.50 -85.00 
lLe.1., 15 tons, divd...ton.21.50 -25.50 
5-ton lots. ......-+.+- ton.28.50 -41,00 

liquor, basis 40%, tanks, wks., 
ton. 7.50 - — 

solid, dom., 73-75%, dms., c.1., 
divd. .ton. 18.00 -34.50 
15 tons, divd.......- ton.21.45 -25.45 
5-ton lote........++- ton.28.45 -40.95 


Calcium chloride c.l. prices for flake in 
burlap paper-lined bags, $2.50 per ton over 
paper bags, and drums $3.50 per ton over 
paper bags. 
CP, cryst., 100-Ib. lots, bbls., 

jars..lb. .28- = 


smaller lots, bbls., jars, bots. 
Ib, .29 - .39 


Gluconate, USP, grand., 0-2. 





. 62 - 
GMB, ccccccccccccccccecs D> ms ®@ 
CRB, cccccccccccccescoses Ib. .70 - 
Powd., 2c. per Ib. lower. 
Glycerophosphate, fib. dms., 
1,000-Ib. lots..Ib. 1.28 - — 
100-Ib. lots.......-+e+e08- Ib. 1.48 - — 
Cns., 25 IDB... ....-ceeeeeee -108°0 = 
Hypophosphite, cns.. . 62 - 
Todide, bots., jars........+.+- . 4.04 = 4.19 
Lactate, USP, bbis., 200 Ibs..Ib. :27 - .28 
Mandelate, dense, dms...... Ib. 2.05 = 2.80 
BE, GARB ec ccccccceseccces Ib. 2.05 - 2.80 
Palmitate, bbis..........++++ ib, .28 - .20 
Pantothenate, dex., 100 - gram 
bots..pergram. .550 - — 


Phosphate, dibasic, precip., 38- 
40% POs, bes., c.i.f. At- 
lantic ports, shipt.unit-ton. No prices 

feeding grade, bgs., f.o.b. 
works..ton.75.00 - — 

food grade, f.0.b. works, 10 
bbls. or over..Ib. .07 - .0T% 

5 to 9 bbis., same basis, 
Ib. .08 - .08 
1 to 4 bbis., same basis, 
Ib 102° = 
medicinal, bblis..... ee-Ib. .11%- .12 
GMB. cccccoccccsse <1 .Ib. .12%- .18 
monobasic, cryst., bgs., rs 
works, frt. equald..Ib. .05%- — 

5 tons and over, bgs., same 
basis..Ib. .06 - — 

less than 5 tons, same 

basis..Ib. .06%- 
tribasic, bbis., c.l., works..lb. .0635- 





3 
a1! 


BAM, 600 cawncesceceesscess Ib. .0705- 
Resinate, ‘precip., bbis., ton ot. .s 
>. At ° == 
smaller lots...........+- Ib 116 -¢ — 
Stearate, precip., c.l......+.- Ib 25 - — 
Bom 1OtS.ccccccccccccscccces Ib. .26 2 — 
less than ton lots.......... Ib. .27 - .28 


Sulphate (see Gypsum). 


Sulphide, 70%, CaS, bgs., c.l, 
works. .ton.46.00 - 


80%, CaS, bes., c.1., works.ton.51.00 - 


luminous, dom., tins, works, 
100 Ibs. 1.25 - 


Sulphocarbolate, 1,000-lb. lots, 
200-Ib. bbls..Ib. .49 - 


Calendula flowers, bis......... Ib. 8.25 - 2% 


Calomel,* bblis., fib. dms., kgs., 50 
Ibs. or more. .1b. 2.95 - 


2! 





amphor, natural, powd., cs...Ib. 1.60 - 1.65 

: cake, oeeeeceeoese ..+-Ib. 1.60 - 1.65 

tablets, tins..........- .++-lb. 1.70 = 1.75 
synth., dom., tech., bbis., con- 
tract, 2,000 Ibs. or more, 

works. = ol - 

10 bbls. (1,500 Ibs.).....- 42- = 

5 to ® bbis......- cocccces ib Ae = 

1 to 4 bblis....... coccccee on = 

25 Ibs. to 149 Ibs.....-+.-- Ib, 45%- — 

1 Ib. to 24 IDB... cece eeee Ib. .52%- — 
USP, or import, gfan., owe. 

bbls., 2,000-Ib. leta. 66%- — 

1,000-Ib, lots.....++-- = 6T%- — 

smaller lots....... teed, 8%" — 

tablets, 2,000-Ib. lots....lb. .79%4- - 

1,000-Ib, lots.....+..+++ Ib. .80%- — 

smaller lots.......+++- Ib. .81%- — 
Monobromate, bulk, 100-Ib. lots, 

Ib. 83.10 = — 

25 to 50-Ib. lots......-+.- Ib. 8.20 - 8.25 


Canads balsam (see Fir, — 
Canary seed, Argentine, bes.. ‘> 09%- .09% 





Morocco, bgs...-+++++++. Ib. .10 + .10% 
Canella alba bark, bis.......-- Ib. .29 - .80 
Cantharides, Chinese, cs...... Ib. 2.25 = 2.30 

powd., --- Ib, 2.45 = 2,50 
Russian, -Ib. 6.00 - 6.25 
powd., - 6.30 
Capsicum (see Pepper, red). 
Caraway, Dutch, bgs........-- Tb. 1.15 - 1.20 
Morocco, A cesses Me 2 - = 
. hiskered, Bocecs lb. . -- 
ay . lb. .70 = .76 


afloat, bgs.......++++. eoce 
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Carbazole, 95%, dms., ton lots, Carbon tetrachloride, Zone 4, Casein, dom., 80-100 mesh, c.1., 
works..lb. .70 - — 52%-gal. dms., c.l..gal. 83 - — ‘ane, wan divd. 7 -20 | - - 
30 - - 4 o -_ v OB, WOTKB. cecccvccecs - +20%- — 
en ane eer oa = Pesca eunsee 7 eoevsercves = a smaller lots, works..... Ib. "20%4- pr 
. +» to ots, KS..-10. «40 © = or “gal. dms........ gal. 1.07 - = ‘ 
smaller quantities, works..Ib. .85 - — SE EIRENE TE gal. 1.33 + = import, "inks caer ine tiem 
“'gieliek seem. ee : All prices on carbon tetrachloride are frt. French, 30 mesh, bgs., ot. 
4 alld, with the exception of Zone 4, in which duty paid..lb.° No prices 
Diethyl, 1.c.l., works........ Ib. .60 - im case the prices indicated are based on f.0.b. New Zealand, 20-30 mesh ; 
Dimethylethyl, 1.c.l., works..Ib. .60 - — Cars L. A. Cal; S. F., Cal.; Portland, Ore., bgs., duty paid..Ib. No price 
lsobutyl, dms., c.l., works...Ib. .225- — and "Seattle, Wash. All ‘packages are inclusive . ee y paid. .Ib. o prices 
L.c.l, game basis.......+. Ib. -285-  — and not returnable. Zone 1 includes the fol- ©#8#!a, Batavia, No. 1, thin quill, __ 
tanks, same basis.......... Ib, .215- — lowing States:—Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., Conn., bis..lb. .85 - .90 
Carbon bisulphide, 55-gal. dms., R. 1, N. ¥., N. J., Pa., Md., Del., Va., "Ww. Va... No. 1, regular, bls......... Ib. .80 - .82 
c.l, frt. alld. E. of Miss. N.C, Tenn., O., ‘Ina, *Mich., Il. Wis., Minn.. Ghortaticok, BDig...ccccccccces lb. .75 = .78 
R., N. of Ohio R..lb. 056 - — la., Mo., aiso the river towns of Burlington, REORSH, BIS. .cesccccsccvcees Ib. .73 - «ie 
le.l., same basis....... Ib. .06%- — la., and Kansas City, Kan. Zone 2 includes China, buds, bgs..........-. Ib. .75 - .76 
6-gal. dms., c.l., same basis, N. D., 8S. D., Nebd., Kan., Okla., Ark., La., rolls, select, bis...........6. Ib. .68 - .70 
Ib. .07 - .07% Miss., Ala., Ga., 8. C. and Fla. Zone 8 in- on DIS. ss sess eeeeees ip, .65 - .67 
lLe.l., same basis........ Ib. .0S - .08% cludes that portion of Montana east of Billings a — bis...... Ib. .85 - a 
DIG, CP as cs cecvssaverces Ib. .06 - .08 and the States of Wyoming, Colo., N. M. and & My DBs crecserccccees Ib, 20 - . 
Tetrachloride,',* Zone 1, 52%- Texas. Zone 4 includes Wash., Idaho, Mon- Cassia fistula, bskts........... lb. .256 = .26 
gai. dms.,c.1., frt. alld..gal. .73 - — tana, Ore.. Cal.. Nev.. Utah and Arizona. Castoreum, nat., cns.......... 1b.12.50 -15.00 
Wide B8Es GIA. co cceveee gal. .80- — Gontamem. Ghenehed, Gbs.<s+s: Ib. 1.70 = 1.85 GFME., WOE... 0c cveccesseces 1b.19.00 -  — 
5 or 10-gal. dms., c.l., frt. a 4 Ib. 1.65 - 1.90 Castor beans. f.0.b. Brazilian 
alld..gal. .97.- — decorticated. ouveseovere on ae : : ports. .long ton.75.00 - ae 
L.@sl.n B90. QUE. cccccces gal. 1.07 - _ green, Alleppey, bss veelb. 1.15 - 12 Vil (see Oil, castor). 
Zone 2, 52%-gal. — oe a SONG vi cdcetexeassooss ib. 1.05 + 1.10 remace,’ dem., guaranteed Swe 
Le.l., frt. alld....... gal. ae de Carob bean flour (see Gum, Locust bean). ammon., bgs., ¢.1., works. 
Zone 2, 5 or 10-gal. dms., c.1., : IEE UR divcscid-cvsvecesives 1b.22.50 -23.50 j :. sa s aut = 
frt. alld..gal. 1.04 - _ k. lk....Ib. 98 - 82 mport, bgs., c.i.f. ports, ship- 
zone"? Sty, alld... gal. la -  — ais: csieeine aes oon ment..ton. No prices 
one 8, WSit-eal. cme, 6.1, Meee? ’ «1 - Catechol, resublimed, frt. alld. E. 
bet, grt, and’ *i4--gal. 4 - = ‘4 a go - of Miss., 100-Ib. dms..ib. 3.50 - — 
-C.1., frt. alld......... gal. 1, : - Casein, m., 20-3 mesh, bgs., 
0a eat. ams. oi, Bt. isein, do cl, aivd..ib. .19%- Pe Celery seed, French, bgs....!Ib. 1.02 nem. 
alld..gal. 1.17 - — 5 tee, WONG 6s cer ctese Ib. .19%- -- Indian eeseeeeeseeees eeeeeee Ib, .27 = « 
LOts, OF. GHG. cccccccs gal. 1.27 - — smaller lots, works.....lb. .20 - — Celluloid scrap (see Pyroxylin scrap). 





In the fabrication and flying of barrage balloons as well as in the making and oper- 
ation of a wide range of other war weapons for land, sea and sky, COLUMBIA 
CHEMICALS play a vital role. They assist in speeding production, improving 
EVE N IN the quality. And they contribute importantly to the attainment of new and 
better standards of performance. Thus, today, you'll find COLUMBIA CHEM- 
ICALS being relied upon as essential aids in the manufacture of rubber, steel, 
munitions, chemicals, textiles, soap, paper, foods, drugs . . . practically every- 


THE DE FE N SE S thing our armed forces use or wear. That's why, if you, right now, have a need 


for basic chemicals, a need that is vital to victory, you will find it advantageous 


to call upon COLUMBIA. Here, as always, deliveries are as prompt as the most 
efficient use of current transportation facilities will permit. 








Warr ke oA 


PITT SeavAGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH «+ CAUSTIC SODA «+ SODIUM 
BICARBONATE « LIQUID CHLORINE e SILENE* 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE « SODA BRIQUETTES 
MODIFIED SODAS « CAUSTIC ASH « PHOSFLAKE 


CALCENE** «© CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE CHICAGO «+ BOSTON « ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK « CINCINNATI 





“Precipitated Calcium Silicate © **Precipitated Calcium Carbonate CLEVELAND + MINNEAPOLIS + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Cellulose, acetate, flake, frt. alld. 
ib, 20 = = 


granules, frt. alld.......... Ib. .35 ~ 
Avcetate-butyrete, flake, high 

(36.5% butylryl content), 

100-lb. ctn., 5,000 Ibs. 

and up, frt. alld......lb. 46 © — 


1,000-4,900 Ibs., frt. alld.Ib. 46 - — 
100-900 Ibs., frt. alld..Ib. 47 = = 
smaller pkgs., works...lb. .48 - — 
medium (15.5 or 17.0%), 100- 
ib. ctns., 5,000 Ibs. and 
up, frt. alld..Ib. .43 -« — 
1,000-4,900 Ibs., frt. alld.Ib, .44<- — 
100-900 Ibs., frt. alld....Ib. 45 = — 
smaller pkgs., works...Ib. 46+ — 


standard granules are 5c. per 

ib. higher, all quantities, 
fine granules (18 or 40 
mesh) are 1l0c. per Ib. 
nigher. 


Acetate-proprionate, flake, high 
(31.5% propionyl content), 
100-Ib. ctn., 5,000 Ibs. and 

up, frt. alld..Ib. .45 
1,000-4,900 Ibs., frt. alld.Ib. .46 
100-900 Ibs., frt. alld...Ib. .47 
smaller pkgs, works....Ib, .4%8 

standard granules are 5c. per 
Ib. higher, all quantities, 
fine granules (18 or 40 
mesh) are 10c. per Ib. 


higher. 
Triacetate, flake, frt. alld....Ib. .30 - — 
Cerium hydrate, dms., works..Ib. .0- — 
oxalate, USP, bblis., works. “Ib. B- = 
ROG, WOTER.cccccectcesoocs Ib. B87 - — 


Chalk, precip., papermakers, bgs., 
c.l., works..ton.382.50 - — 


rubbermakers, bgs., c.l., works, 
ton.30.00 - — 


other industries, and paints, 
bgs., c.l., works..ton.40.00 - — 


drugs, dentifrices and cosmet- 
ies., c.l., spot..Ib. .02%- — 


Chamomile flowers, Hungarian 
type, cs..lb. .65 - .70 
Reman, DBIS..ccccccccsceces Ib. 3.25 Nom. 


Charcoal, softwood, gran., bgs., 
c.i., divd., Ala., Del., 
Ky., M., Miss., 
oo me te MB ©, 
s. C., Tenn., Ga., W. 
Va..ton.37.90 - — 
GeO. cocescccesecccece ton.34.50 - — 
Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., 
R. L, Vt..ton.38.30 - — 
Ill. (except river points), 
Minn., Neb., Wis. .ton.32.50 - 
WNGIARA § cccccccccccess ton.33.50 < 
Ill. (river points, Mo., 
Okla., Tex. (except El 





Paso), Ia..ton.27.50 - — 
Kansas, El Paso, Tex.ton.28.50 - — 
BEICRMBR cccccccccccecs ton.385.00 - — 
ORO cccccccercccescces ton.35.00 - — 
PORR. ccccccccccccccecs ton.87.30 - — 
Uta ncccccccccccssces ton.38.50 - — 
Willow. powd.. bblis......... Ib. .06 - .O7 
Chestnut extract, clarif., 25% tan., 
bbis. c.l., works..Ib. .0275- — 
CaMD, WOTKB. coccccccccccce Ib. .0225- — 
Chillies (see Pepper, red). 
China clay, dom., dry-grd., air- 
float, 99.75%, 300 mesh., bgs., 
c.L, works..ton. 9.50 - — 
Le.L, works...... ton.16.00 - — 
bulk, c.l., works...ton. 7.60 - — 
200 mesh, bgs., c.l., wks., 
ton. 8.50 - — 
Le... works...... ton. 9.50 -15.50 
wet grd., silk-bolt., 99.9%, 325 
mesh, bulk, c.l., works..ton. 9.50 - — 
paper bgs., c.l., works.ton.1250 - — 
import., white, lump, bulk, 
e.L, ex dock, Balto., 
Boston, Norfolk, Phila., 
ton.19.00 -24.00 
powd., cks., Lc.l., ex whse., 
ton.41.00 - — 
Chlioral hydrate, jars, 1,000 ibs. >. 08 - 
GED BBccccccceccccosccce 96 =- 98 
BED BB. ccccccccccccccces ib -98 - 1.00 
MD. Biber ccosccccceccccecs Ib. 1.00 - 1.02 
BD Di. cccceccescecvces Ib. 1.05 - 1.07 
dms., 1,000 Ibs..........+. Ib. .20 - .92 
BOD BBB. cc ccccccccccccccs lb. .08 - 05 
BID BB. ccccccvcceccecscs Ib, .05 - OT 
Chlorinated rubber,* standard, 
100 ibs. or more, works..lb. 382 - — 
smaller lots........+.see+. lb 35 - = 
Chlorine,*.*,* liquid, cyls., c.1., 
divd., N.¥..1b. .05%- — 
contracts, divd. N. Y...Ib. .05%- — 
Cia. Gee Ee Besesuceses lb. .O7T%- — 
tanks, single units, works, frt. 
equald..100 Ibs. 1.75 - — 
Chlorine, liquid, tanks, multiple 
units, 3 or over, works, frt. 
equald..100 Ibs. 2.00 < = 
2, works, frt. equalized... 
100 Ibs. 2.50 - — 
1, works, frt. equalized... 
100 vs. 3.00 - — 
Chloroform, om... 650-lb. dms.ib. .2 - — 
100-ID. OMB... eee eee eeeeee lbh. .2- = 
50-lb. poy eecccce coccccceele eo = 
USP, 650-Ib. dms...... eoeeeldD. B80 - = 
100-Ib. dms........ coceseeslD 822° =— 
Ss GUMnnsecsccdcscosas Ib 83 - — 
Chlorpicrin, com’l, 180-lb. cyls., 
frt. alld..Ib. .80 - — 
100-Ib. cyls., frt. alld...... lb. 2- = 
25-lb. cyls., ex-whse....... lb. 1.00 - — 
‘1l-lb. bots., case 2, ex-whse., 
b18- — 
Chrome acetate, powd., 24%, ae os 
solut., 8%%, cs, bbis...... lb. .07%- .08% 
THM, CB., DDIS. ccosccccess lb. .07 = .07% 
Cake, bulk, c.l., works..... ton.16.00 - — 


Cre, residue, paper bgs., c.1., 
works..ton.15.00 - — 


Oxide (see Green, chrome). 
Trioxide (see Acid, chromic). 
Yellow (see Yellow, chrome). 
Chrysarobin, 5-lb. bot........ Ib, 6.08 - 7.00 
Cinchona bark, quill, USP, 10 in., 
medium, cs..lb. 1.25 + 1.80 


20 in., thick, ca... -lb, No stocks 






20 in., medium, cs......1b. No stocks 
broken quill, red, bgs...lb. .19 = .20 
yellow, bgs.....+.... «e-elb. 119 = .20 


Cinchonidine,* small, crys., cns., 
00 ozs..0z. .89 + .18%° 
Sulphate, NF, cns., 10¢0zs..0z. .53 + .138% 





oa Cinchonidine buyers must pay a surcharge 
18%c. per oz. to cover present war-risk in- 
7 higher ocean freight rates and addi- 
tional expenses over the cost of usual business. 
Changes in these controlling factors will be 


reflected in the surcharge invoiced. 
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Cinchonine,* small cryst., cns., 
100 ozs. .oz. 


large cryst., cns., 100 ozs.oz. 
Sulphate, NF, cns., 100 ozs.oz. 


-62 + .18%° 
-66 + .18% 


42 + .18% 





* Cinchonine buyers must pay a surcharge of 
18%c. per oz. to cover present war-risk insur- 
ance, bigher ocean freight rates and other ex- 
penses over the cost of usual business. Changes 
im these controlling factors will be reflected in 
the surcharge invoiced. 


Cinchophen, USP, 25-Ib. fib. dms. 
1 










b. 3.55 - 3.60 
1 and 6-Ib. bots............ Ib. 3.70 = 3.80 
100 Ibs., dms..... Ceevescecce Ib. 3.50 © — 
Cinnamic alcohol (see Alcohol, cinnamic). 
Cinnamon, Ceylon, 2, bis...... Ib. .64 - 65 
Citrai, bots., cns..............lb. 5.50 = 7.00 
Citrine ointment,? jars........1b. .98 = 1.00 
CitroneHal, bots., dms........lIb. 2.75 + 3.25 
Citronellol, bots., dms......... lb. 6.00 - 7.00 
Clove, Zanzibar............... Ib. .18 = .18% 
Clover tops, red, dom., bgs....I1b. .26 - .28 
Coaltar, coal-gas, crude, bis., 
1, works..bbl. 8.25 - — 
Le.l., work «bbl. 8.75 - — 
tanks, works.......... gal. .07%- - 
refd., bbis., c.1., works...bbl. 8.75 - — 
LO.k., WOERB. ccccccees bbl. 9.25 - — 
tanks, works..... evccee gal. .08%- — 
water-gas, crude, dms., c.l., 
works..dm. 8.25 - — 
LGB, WORD. ccccccces dm, 8.75 = — 
refd., dms., c.l., works...dm. 9.25 - — 
Cobalt acetate,* bbis., kgs., diva. 
y%- — 


b. 
feed grade, 23% Co., 100 Ibs. 
lb 1.25 - — 


Cobalt salts, feed grade, quotations are f.o.b 
Philadelphia. Cleveland. or New York. 


Carbonate,* powd., bgs., works, 


Ib. 1.58 - - 
feed grade, 49.5% Co., 100 Ibs. 
Ib 1.85 - — 
Chloride, kgs., works........ Ib. .87%- — 
feed grade, 24.5% Co., 100 Ibs. 
1b 1.25 - = 
oe Ib. 2.04 - — 
feed grade, 62% Co., 100 Ibs. 
Ib. 2.25 = = 
Linoleate, paste, 5%, dms...Ib. . -. 
solid, 8%%, a eccrecces re a - = 
Nitrate, feed grade, 20.4% Co., 
100 lbs. 1.25 - — 
, DUD i ctcdtevacecccccks a 
Oxide,* black, kgs........... ib. 184 oe 
Phosphate, feed grade, 34% Co., 
100 Ibs..1b. 1.75 - — 
Resinate, fused A, bbls....., Ib. .15 @ oo 
1%, cobalt oxide, bbis...... Ib 15 2 om 
2%, cobalt oxide, bbis...... Ib, .16 « 
3%%, cobalt oxide, bbis....Ib. .18 -« — 
precip., dms., divd......... Ib. .88 « - 
Sulphate,* dms...... eerececcs ib @ eo = 
feed grade, 21% Co., 100 Ibs. 
Ib 1.00 - — 
Cobalt-Ammonium sulphate, 14% 
Co., 100 Ibs..ib. . - = 
Cocaine, hydrochloride, 100 ozs, " 
ele cns..0z. 9.75 - — 
ochineai, gray, bgs........... » - 
Teneriffe, ativer, bes ececcccecs ib, ‘ts - ‘$e 


Cocoa butter,’ bulk, f.o.b. ship- 


ping point..lb. .25%- — 
Cocillana bark, bgs............lb. .21 = .22 
Codeine, cns., 100 ozs......... 0z.11.70 - — 
Hydrochloride, cns., 100 ozs.oz.10.50 - — 
Phosphate, cns., 100 ozs....0z. 9.00 - — 
Sulphate, cns., 100 ozs......0%. 9.50 - — 
Codliver oil (see Oil, codliver). 
Cohesh root, black, bis........ Ib. .09 + 11 
Dime, Ble. cccccccccccccccces Ib. .09 10 
Colchicine, bots., cns.......... 02.38.00 -638.00 
Colchicum seed, bgs........... Ib. 6.00 Nom. 
Collodion, USP, dms., 325 Ibs..lb. .19%- .20% 
cns., 30 IDB... ... cece eens Ib. .23 = .29% 
flexible, USP, dms., 325 Ibs..Ib. .21 - .22 
cns., 25 Ibs...-- cess eeeees Ib. .25 = Bl 
Colocynth pulp, bis........... Ib. 1.10 - 1.85 
Colombo root, bie#..........6-+6. Ib. .14 = .16 
Coltsfoot leaves, bgs........... Ib. .90 ~- 1.00 
Condurango bark. bgs.........lb. .10%- .11 
Conium leaves, bis............ Ib. 1.18 + 1.20 
Copaiba, balsam, Para, cns...Ib. .47 - .49 
S.A., USP, CNB.....cccseeess Ib. 50 - .52 
Co r acetate,® normal, bbls., 
ais divd..Ib. .24-+ — 
smaller containers, divd..Ib. .24- — 
Carbonate,* 52-54%, bblis..... Ib. .18 - .20% 
Chioride,® anhyd., bbls....... Ib. .23%- — 
Cyanide,* tech., bbis......... Ib, .34 - .38 
Wodide, DOts......ceeecseeees Ib. 5.15 = 6.19 
Metal,’,*,*, electrolytic...... Ib. .12 + .1%@% 
Nitrate, tech., cryst., bbis...lb. 16 - .18% 
Oleate, precip., bbis..... «+-.lb. .22%- 1.20% 
Oxide,* biack, bbls., tons, works, 
ih, = .19%- .21 
Red, com’l, kgs., f.0.b. N. Y. 
Ib, 20 - .22 
Resinate, precip., bbis....... Ib. .hodyee 116 
Copper, sulphate,* 99%, cryst., 
bbis., c.l., f.0.b. works..... 
100 Ibs. 5.15 = 5.50 
lL.c.1., 16-50 bbis., same busis. 
100 lbs. 5.80 - 56.665 
6-15 bbis., same basis... 
100 Ibs. 5.40 - 6.75 
1-5 bbis., same basis..... 
100 Ibs. 5.65 - 6.00 
monohydrated, dms., c.1., deal- 
ers, f.o.b. works..100 lbs. ¥.20 - — 
lLe.L, dealers........ 100 1bs.10.200 - = 
Copperas, cryst., gran., bgs., c.|., 
works..ton.17.00 - — 
bbis., c.l., works........ ton.20.00 - — 
Le.L, 25 or over, works.. 
100 lbs. 1.55 - — 
1-4, works......... 100 Ibs. 2.00 = 
bulk, c.l., works.......... ton.14.00 - — 
Copra, Coast, shipment........ Ib. No prices 
Coriander, Morocco, bgs....... Ib 11%. 17 
EmGiaM, VSB. ccccccccesccccccs Ib. .08'%- .09 
Gorm GH, BEB. ccccccccccvcccces lb. .20 = .22 
Corn sugar, tanners’, chipped, 
bgs., c.l., divd..100 Ibs. 3.62 - — 
slabs, bbis., c.l...... 100 Ibs. 3.54 - — 
Syrup, 42°, bbis., c.1..100 lbs. 3.69 - — 
48°, bbis., c.l........ 100 Ibs. 3.74 - — 
Corrosive sublimate,* cryst., dms., 
50 Ibs. or more..Ib. 2.39 ~- - 
gran., powd., dms., 50 Ibs. or 
more..Ilb. 2.24 - — 
Cottonroot bark, bis........... Ib. .14 = .15 


POT DELIVERIES 


ARTARIC ACID 


Copper Carbonate 
Copper Sulphate 


Sodiu 


NICKEL FORMAT 
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E e Also NICKEL CATALY 


m Silico Fluoride 
Heavy Calcine 


LEXINGTON AVENUE e 


October 5, 1942 


Cottonseed, hull ash,’ 32-36% pot- 
ash, bgs., divd..unit-ton. 1.00 









meal, 8%, Southeast mills for 
October. .ton.35.00 -35.50 
Coumarin, 25-lb. cns..........1b. 2.75 - — 
T-ID, CMB. . cee eeeeeeeeeee ID, 2.00 = = 
1s0B. CNB. ccccccccescssccs Ib. 3.25 - — 
lesa than 6, cns............-10. 4.15 = 4.65 
Cramp bark, NF, bis..........lb. .60 = .75 
Cranesbill root, bis........ coool AB © 19 
Cream of tartar, gran. or powd., 
bbis., 5,000 Ibs. one shipm’t. 
Ib, 7%- — 
smaller lots, bbis........ Ib 58 - — 
BBB.  cccccccccccece seseeld, 68%- — 
Creosote, beechwood, cbys., dma. 
Ib. .80 - .85 
boi Cocrrovcececcceccccs Ib. 1.00 = 1.04 
hardwood, USP, bots...... Ib. .60 = .77 
Pine, dms..........+.+. gal. .2- — 
Carbonate, bots., cbys.. .lb, 2.10 = 2.89 
Oil, crude, tanks, works...gal. .15%- — 
Coaltar, solution, tanks, works 
gal. .141- — 
refd., bbis., l.c.l., works.gal. .2<-¢ — 
tanks, works....... ---gal. .18 - 18% 
Cresol,* USP, dmas., c.l., works. 
Ib. .10%- — 
lc.l., same basis.........lb. .11%- — 
COMED ccccccccccscssece Ib 10 - — 
special resin grade, dms., c.l., 
works..Ib. .09%- — 
l.e.L, same basis....... --lb 20 - = 
CRUE cccccccccceccsescccsce Ib, .08%- — 
Crotonaldehyde, 97%, 55 and 110 
gals., l.c.l., works..Ib. 115 - — 
5 and 10-gal. dms., works..Ib. .18 - — 
Cryolite, syn., c.l., frt. alid. B. 
of Miss. River..ib. .08%- — 
Le.L, works........ occeeees Ib. .0O9%- — 
matural, GC.]..ccccccccccs 100 Ibs. 8.75 - — 
LeGck, cccccccccvccscesse 100 Ibs. 9.25 - — 
Cube roct,* powd., 5% rotenone, 
bbis., f.0.b. N.¥.C..Ib. .40 + .41 
4% rotenone prices are 4c. per Ib. less. 
Cubeb berries, XX, bgs.... ..Ib. .78 - .85 
COWE., Ge cccccscesccsscccsce Ib. .82 90 
Culver’s root, bls..... Ib. .27 -28 
Cumin seed, Cyprus, bgs....... Ib. .17%- .18 
Morocco, bgB........05. -..-Ib, .19 - .19% 
ERGIAR, DEB. ccccccvsccccccces Ib. .14 = .14% 
Pee. Gsvceecencavaseee Ib. .1AM-  .15% 
Cutch, Borneo, extract, solid, 
contract, duty 


f.o.b. N.Y., 


paid..Ib. None available. 


Cyanamid,*,*, fertilizer grade for 
mixing purposes, guaranteed 
21% N, pulv., begs. Niagara 
Falls, Ont., contracts...... 


unit-ton. 1.52% Nom. 


granular, fertilizer grade for mix- 
ing purposes, 20.6% N, bulk, 


Niagara Falls, Ont.unit-ton. 1.62% Nom. 


Cyanide-chloride, mixture,* 45%, 
gran., dms..ib. .10% 
BUMP, GMS .cccccccccscccse Ib, .09% 
75%, KraN., GMB. ...eeee eens lb in 
Cyclohexane, 98-100%, dms., wks. 
Ib. 16 
Cyclohexanol, 98-100%, dmsa., wka. 
Ib. .2% 
Cyclohexanone, 98-100%, dms., 
works..Ib. .82 
Cyclopropane, USP, cyls., divd.. 
gal. .27 


D 


Damiana leaves, bis..........lb. .15 - .16 
Dandelion root, bis............1b, .88 = .34 
Decanol, normal, tech., 860 Ibs., 
dms., divd..lb. 35 - — 
Deertongue leaves, bis........lb. .18 - .19 
Degras,* common, dom., bblis..lb. .12 + .12% 
neutral, dom,, bbis..........lb. .26 © .80 
Derria root,*? powd., 5% rotenone, 
bbis., f.9¢.b. N.Y..1b. 5 - — 
4% rotenone prices are 4c. per Ib. less. 
Dextrin, British gum, c.l., f.0.b. 
Chicago..100 Ibs. 4.25 - — 
Le.L, f.0.b. Chicago..100 lbs. 4.35 - — 
Corn, canary, bgs., c.l., f.0.b. 
Chicago..100 Ibs. 4.000 - — 
Le.1L, f.0.b. Chicago..100 lbs. 4.80 - — 
white, bgs., c.l., f.0.b. Chi- 
cago..100 lbs. 8.95 - — 
Le.L, f.0.b, Chicago..100 Ibs. 4.15 - — 
Potato, bgs., dom., c.l......lb, .10 = — 
B.Gohog DUB. ccccccccccoscoce Ib, .10%- .11% 
Diacetone (see under Alcohol). 
Diacetyl, bots.........+. see+-Ib. 9.50 -11.00 
Diamyl ether (see Amy] Ether). 
Phthalate,*, dms., c.l., dlvd..lb. .22 - — 
Ride GIVRsceer. sresccoess -22%-  — 
tanks, div4........+6+. eoeeeldD. 226 — 
Diamyl sulphate. l.c.l., dms., 
works..lb. .% - — 
Diamylamine, dms., c.l., works.lb. .61 - — 
L.C.1., WOPKS...ccccccccees 4- — 
Diamylene, dms., c.l., works..lb. .105- — 
Le.l., WoOrkS....seeeeee-+.1b, 20 — 
tanks, works.......+++.. ---Ib, O8F- — 
Diamylnaphthalene, dms.,_l.c.l., 
works..Ib, .17 - — 
Diamylphenol (2, 4), dms., c.L, 
works..lb. .18 - — 
BO, ceccce eoccecccce cool’. 22 — 
Diatomaceous earth, dom., natu- 
ral, bgs., c.l., f.0.b. Pacific 
coast..ton.22.00 -25.00 
Le, ex Whee.....+++6- ton.45.00 - — 
purified, bgs., ¢c.l., f.0.b. At- 
lantic seaboard. .ton.55.00 -59. 
Le.L, ex whse...........ton.85.00 -90.00 
chemically pure, bgs., c.l, 
f.o.b. Atlantic seaboard..Ib. .07 - — 
le.l., OX WhS@......-0.005 Ib. .10 - .16 
import, Algerian, bgs., c.l., c.1.f. 
ton. No prices 
Mexican, white, bgs., c.1l., c.i.f. 
lb. .02 - .08 
Lek .ceoee eecvccoccccecce Ib, 4 - .06 
Dibutylamine, dms., c.l., works. 
lbh 61 - — 
LGd, cccoscccovcscsccsces lb 64 - — 
Dibutyl ether (see Ether, butyl). 
Phthalate,*,*, dms., c.l., dlvd.lb. .21 - — 
B.Goheg GVO. ccccccccsccccss lb. .21%- - 
Came, GlWG..cccccccccvccess lb .20 - — 
CNS., WOPKS......0scecreces Ib, .23%- - 
Dibutyl sebacate, dms., works.Ib. 45 - .47 
Tartrate, dom., dms......... lb 22 © — 
Dicalcium phosphate (see Calcium phosphate 
dibasic). 
Dichlorethyl ether,*® dms., c.l., 
works..lp. .15 - - 
BGd, cesdicscscvscvvcese ib im - 
CMMAB ccccecccccccesesseces Ib. .14 - - 


Zinc Sulphate 
Bichromates 
Sodium Hydrosulphite 


d Magnesia 
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Dichloropentanes, dms. c.l Dyes, coaltar, for , 
, “* b 4 general uses Dyes, coaltar, for stai Ethylethanolamine, distilled mix- 
works..Ib. .087- — (numbers are thuse of Color in barrels of 25u ero ae ” tere "hab ‘one. ga 6 - — 
oo.) each; lots of 25 ’ ’ , 
WL. sv asews Seeds essecveve lb. .04%- — index scale):— to a barrel, 3c. per Ib. higher, f.0.b. sellers’ 5-gal. lots to dms., works..lb. .70 - — 
tankS ...+--ceee coccccccsselD, 08 © — 86 Chrome yellow 2G....Ib. .65 - .70 works or warehouse). , less than 5-gal. lots, works, 
Diethanolamine, dms., c.l., works, 40 Chrome yellow R.....Ib. .50 - 1.00 Black :— ons... Be = 
lb. .28%- — ef 864 Nigrosin ............1Ib 86 - .44 distilled mixt 5e. | thi distill 
LOA, WOUMOscisccccsss waa ae 63 Victoria violet.......1b. .80 - 1.00 Steen atts : un i xture, . less than distilled 
tanks, works......... coor ae = 165 Lake red C..........1b, .70 - .80 860 Indulin....... Ib. .60 - .70 at 

Diethylamine, dms., c.l., works. 170 Fast red A®%.......+. Ib. .56 - .60 Brown :— es ar Sa wae Be 80 

é ai 8. rkKs.. . - ad 
ee eee TR ge = Mo ran sod vm mega = 1.60 OTE Btemarck brown... 180 - — Sgt ots wo dian Rorea ih) 390 = 

Diethylamino ethanol, l.c.1., dms. , ee ~ 637 ee ee 

» Le.1., dms., 189 Lake red R, powd....Ib. 8.00 - &10 Malachite green base.Ib. 2.00 - — om 5 oe = 
works, frt. alld. EB. of Miss. Oran distilled mixture, l.c.l., dms 
River. .1 > = Sulphur tan..........1b. .80 - .50 , wo! >. - - 
b. .85 20 Chrysollin G tb. .95 aes works..lb. .60 
Diethylanilin, dms............Ib. 40 + — 202 Chrome blue black U.Ib. 85 - .42 21 Chrysoldin R.........1b. (96 - — on eo or 
Dietay! carbonate, com'l, dms.lb. .@- — Po Sema black A......Ib, .42 = .45 a less than 5-gal. lots a oe 
FONE, GO GMB sccsseccsss 20° = ‘ast red blue R......lb. .75 ~ 2.00 Fuchsin, magenta, base, : ; Ib. .80 - — 
Diethy! oxalate, dms., l.c.1., dlvd. 216 Chrome red B........1b. 1.75 - 2.00 749 Rhodamine B....... undistilled mixture, 5c. less than distilled 
lb. 33 - — 262 Cloth red 2B Ib. .€0 - .80 65 
Phthalate,*, dms., ¢.l, divd.lb. -23 - — tino 2... ie Yellege eee 
2h- = coves ED - 4 midoazotoluene yellow. eececceceoelD. * ¢ 
tanks : ae 2- — 299 Chrome black F......1b. .85 - .88 655 A ‘ 2 “b. Me = ue wae — = = ° a 
Diethy! sul 5 fee F pelts 4d aig UPAMING .ccccccccecdR 300 2° = . eo» soccecceolD. 
thyl sulphate, dms., c.! | works, ew ates cas come. — Pa a 800 Chinolin yellow SS....1b. 2.00 - - Eucalptus leaves, bis........--1. .10 = .18 
akgebe WHEE dccccistceh ae = S58 Gesu guilow a 2S 7 eo vr, iin Eugenol, cns.. dms............lb. 2.75 = 2.80 
i .evowennseese aetna oe = seRcees sel . * ethyl violet base....lb. .85 - — |= WBuphorbia, bis..... cecccecs cool ° . 
Diethylenegiycol,* "diss" ose “ 865 Chryeophenin G......lb. .58 - .70 Dyes, natural (see name of article) ee oo = 
wo . ° -_=— Di cocceeldD. . Py4 , 
Le.l., works.......-..+..-lb. .15%- — ae insane — = ioe = 
Monobutylether, dms., works.lb. .22%- .24% 887 chen See > ooo. 3 a 12 F 
Diethylenegiycol | monoethylether, - 401 Developed black BHN, — : E 
ms., c.l., works..Ib. .14 - - dspa 
BOL, WOEEB cscccccoceces Ib. .15%-  — 406 Direct blue 2B....... S “6 - 0 Echinacea root, bis............1b. .19 - .28 Sere aed works. -ton” 14.00 -17.50 
tanks, works...............1b. .13%-  — 415 Direct orange B......1b. .60 - .70 Egg albumer {see Albumen). Le.l., minimum 2 tons...ton.17.00 -20.50 

Digitalis leaves, dms.......... i. 435 - 0 419 Direct fast red F.....Ib. .70 - 78 yolk, dried, dom., bblis..... Ib. .98 - 1.00 glass, 20 mesh, bulk, works.ton. 9.75 -12.25 

Gintonet teuvnte, Gms......... >. 31 - 88 420 Direct brown M.-....Ib. .55 - 57 GE ecebisiSees ose. -Ib, .98 = 1.00 Lc.l., minimum 2 tons...ton.12.75 -16.25 
Oleate, light, bbis., c.i......1b. 17 - ‘— 3 ee © purpurin =. ib. .65 = .67 Elder flowers, bright, bls.. Yb. .80 - .92 pottery, bulk, Me., works...ton.17.00 -19.00 
Stearate, bbis., c.l.....------ a> Son —— oaente oom - - 50 Ble aie oink - eh é . N.C., works.......+.....ton.17.00 ~-19.00 

Di-isobuty! ketone, dms., works, 612 Direct blue RD......Ib. :80 = 1.00 Elm bark, grinding, bis......1b. “ . 6 ely minimum 2 fon:20.00 -22.00 
4 - = irect pure blue 6B..lb. 1.20 - 1. > y itd: py me a 08% 
Diliseed, cleaned, bges..........1b. .08%- .00 630 Direct pure biue....... .60 - 1:00 an, bee. BB ceeds ee ee nae a, “00% 
Dimethyl phthalate,*, dms., ¢.1., B20 Direct fast black F¥.1b. .55 - 1.00 — mmetine hydrochloride, bots...02.83.00 -84.50 ee, ee ee 
divd..ib. 20 - — a2 D Seon Foe . 5 Ephed Ferric, sulphate, anhyd., c.l., 
NR MR a detvciesers - se os oe Dire ; cooeeld. 85 = 1465 phedra, bis...... coccccccccee MD BL © 28 works. .ton.35.00 - — 
tanks, divd.......... ib, 19 0 = 604 Direct green B.......1b. .50 = .55 Ephedrine, natural, USP, anhy- BOD, sevscee seccceceees-t0n.40.00 - — 
Dimethylamine, dms., c.l., divd.lb. [85 - — 506 Direst | sorennd 6°: = - aes drous, bots..oz. 1.15 - 1.65 Film scrap, colored, cs., 50 Ibs. or 
LOL, GlVG.....cccceoscees lb, 90 - — 620 Direct yellow R......1b. 1.25 - 1.60 hydrochloride or eulphate, over, works..1b. .13%4- .14 

Dimethylanilin, dms., c.1......Ib. 28 = — €08 Acid violet-....-.....Ib, 1.00 - 8.00 synth, USP, hemihydrais; bow, ~ SS TKS 

elley EMBe cc cccccce weases 24+. = 812 Primulin ............1b. .70 © .78 . , water white, cs., 1 or 

Dinitrobenzene, bbis., 80° min.Ib. .18 - — 814 Direct fast yellow....lb. 2.00 = 2.25 anhyd ibe ons. an a _s over, works..Ib. .14%- 15 

Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms.....1b. 14 -  — SS ER CUNT CD . " —“more..oz, 65 = — ew es an a 

Dinitronaphthalene, kgs.......1b. .85 = .88 1177 Indigo, 20 p.c. paste..io. ie = 18 a Sa SS ee... Ee ae 

Dinitrophenol, bbis............1b. .22 - = Denso fast black Le. Ib. 90 - 1.00 Sulphate, cryst., tins 100 ozs. — Fish berries, bgs..............lb. .24 © .25 

Dinitrotoluene, dms............lb. .18 - = BEE PNT ecco ce EP © ee or more..oz. 48 - — 1 é 

>. ons i es Sulphur blue.........1b, .45 = 1.00 Epsom salt. tech., bgs....100 Ibs. 1.80 — era. Ser: ae Osea 2.50 
° eccccccccccescescccel De ol -_ — = see . . = s actories. .ton.72.5 -_ = 
Dicrthetetuciguantéin, ¢ ams. Sulphur a. 2: DDIS. «+ +-seeee-seeeeeeKOO Ibe, 1.90 - - scrap, menhaden, new catch, if 
s. or over, dlvd..Ib. 44 - — Sulph ee eos ad E 1 if and when made, dried, 60% 
600-1,950 ibs., divd........1b. 46° — Sulphur yellow... a ‘30 = 80 are en the baste of “wean equnieane vith protein, bulk, East Coast fish 

mS 150-450 Ibs., divd..........Ib. 47 = = Zambesi black........Ib. .75 + .80 Balto., Carteret, N. J., Chicago, Cincinnati, 1d, 67% a 

oxan, dms., c. cooeldD, 2° = eveland, Houston, N eal norma Mi oad oe 
pam, mes, alle ig snes or ann, cuegtane Gere fe uae cant, dome DOG eR At tN 30 we 
tanks, ae . 3 > ’ s eo es Sib, 8 actories....... unit-ton. 4. é 

_ my ay basis -19 @ barrel, 3c. per Ib. higher; f.0.b. sellers’ 100 Ibs. 2.00 - — Long Island fish factories, 

— . gt ‘ar acid oil). works or warehouse). lc.1., 5,000 ie . unit-ton. 4.00 & .50 
pentene, GMB......++++++--al. .« e J : a ‘a = - = 
sank | Sumeneneveweso socal - - « — - ; ppusmalier lots....-100 se. « Flake white, dom., bbis...... Ib. 09 
a ‘ peaeyeuse ra os a grosin derivatives. . 2 es s., 100 Ibs. 2. S ec PODER RRO ORO TESS eoreee st De « e - 

st., dms = s - 6 miees— 56 4“ Le.L., 1 with. _ wuneeed, re ne. epi - - ” 
. j : drawal..100 lbs. 2.35 - — ndian, blonde, bgs....... »- AD . 
Diphenyl, Ib 156 - — 1075 Alizarin astro] base.lb.15.00 - — smaller lots..... 100 Ibs. 2.60 - — Fluorspar, dom.,' No. 1 ground 
Tai, MGiiisesssuesccth apo 1078 Alizarin cyanin green WOR. Gili casheuvcave 100 Ibs. 2.35 - — 95-98%, bulk L, tem 
Oxide, perfume grade, ams. .1b. 43 - 45 base—lb. 6.00 - — l.c.L, 5,000 Ibs., 1 with- . Gs . tnan. mbt ‘ton.28.00 -82.00 
Guebasebatessesesecteues a ° , Brown :— drawal. .100 lbs. 2.60 - — bgs., c.l., f.0.b. mi .ton.34. - — 
Diphenylamine,* bbis.........0. 2° — Seown .. a smaller lots..... 100 lbs. 2.85 - wasnes “senvel, 85.5%. f.0.d. _ 
Diphenylguanidin,® dms., 2,000 — PeeeeTeee ra = Gried, Dgs., 1.6. .cccccsccoes Ib, .O8 - 09 Ky. and Ill.-Ky. mines 
Ibs. or over, divd..lb. .5 - — 1078 Ergot, USP, cns., dms........ Ib. 1,85 - 1.95 net ton.24.00 - — 
600-1,950 Ibs., divd.. a. = Siete cyanin green. Ib. a | > ee ere oz. No prices No. 2, lump, 85.5%, f.0.b. Ky. 
150-450 Ibs., divd.... —.o @ TOON sevesccseceees Ib. _ BOM UNNS, BSGS. ccccsscceseed 02.41.00 =48.00 and Ill, mines....net ton.24.00 - — 
Dimethylethy! carbinol ‘ee Car- Orange :— DUAN, BSW crcccocvcsesss 02.41.00 -48.00 crude, 10% nl ae aa = 
24 Sudan peice: sibonend a oe Ether, acetic (see Ethy! acetate). 85%, f.0.b., Colorado mines, 
sien, Colombian........ton.80.00 - — OS Poo eeccvens —- Amyl (see Amyl, ether). net ton.11.50 - — 
Venezuelan ..............ton.80.00 - — Red:— Butyl, l.c.l., divd....+.......1b. .80- - imported, 85.5%, duty paid.. 
Dogegrass root, imp. cut NF, bis., an Guten TE. cccccccccccdD. 1.98 - = ally —— sulphuric). short ton.26.00 - — 
Ib «ei udan IV. .Ib. - = , conc., 3 F ldeh .1,8,6 " 1 
Gamnestle, Widscccececessss00m. a0 > 749 Rhodam=e B (cil pink) Sulphur ne., 810-1 = 4 - tt eee sie. sib. .9890- ooas 

Dogwood bark, Jamaica, bls...1b. .07 - .09 1080 Anthraquinone,¢ wa aoe ees  - Pag ee ee 

Dovers powder, USP, cns.....Ib. 2.75 - 2.80 base..Ib. 6.00 - — 27-Ib. dms...... eeseeeese Ib, .15%- .16 EBA, WR ss ssqnercds til lip: 10565- 50590 

Dragon's blood, reeds, cs.....lb. 1.00 - 1.18 680 Oil violet...... seed, BU - = USP, anesthesia,  hesptial, SED saccnsccsisvesessvcsscy EEO EE 

Dyes, coaltar (certified eolors) for Yellow:— “ED. CHS... « - 61 Formaldehyde prices are under 

foods, drugs and cosmetics:— 15 Amidoazobenzene yel- ee ae ‘ie o ae oo. os 
Blue, FD&C blue, No. 1, cns.1b.18.50 - — low..lb. .90 - — MOORE ~ casancsxecnede ceeeeld, .12K%0 = ngetree bark, bis......... ib, .80 - .40 
FD&C blue, No, 2, ns... BAS = 17 Amidoazotoluene yellow, - Ethyl acetate,? 85-90%, dms., vane one. dom., powdered, 
17.50 - = lb. .75 = — c.l., frt. alld..lb. .12 - . gs., cl, £.0.b, Fla., Ga. 
Green FD&C green, No. 2, ons. 61 Yellow OB...........1b. 140 + 2.00 ealess frt. aiid..... seccelD, .12%> 13% coh, * , meats. ee Be ee 
een, No. 3, cns....1b.27.50 - — Dyes, coaltar, for stal iri b rices nks, frt. alld...........Ib. .11 = .12 OD, FOE. MURS. +9 kiana = ee 
FD&C blue,’ No. 2, cns....1b.13.50 - — Fe, Seen: eas aes comnr tots ot Oe ine O5-HON, Cae. ob, St. alla.lb. “12%- 113% import, Eng., bgs., cl, divd. 
Orange, FD&C orange, No. 1, to a barrel, 8c. per Ib. higher, f.0.b. sell- RS a aiid teeee oveaea ae. 12% . N. ...ton.80.00 -40.00 
a et eames Cel » frt. easccecccesD itr « umitory herb, bls........+.+. . 68 - 
FD&C orange, No. 2, Sst: = Black :— or NF, 300-1. dms.cccccc.ccIb. “die “AB Furtural, er — cl a a 
Red, FD&C, red, No. 1, cns..Ib. 6.00 - — 246 Naphthol blue black 8.1b. .50 - — Actienestate, Gms. ot. works. ee a 
FD&C red, No. 2, cns.....- Ib. 3.15 - — 873 Methylene gray...... Ib. 1.50 - — Ib. .374- — Le.l., works Ib. :17%- .25 
FD&C red. No. 8, ons...-..1b.17.50 -  — 729 Victoria blue B...... lb. 1.85 = — ecttie Bh. BEB scccssccses ER Ss tech., dms., contracts, 150,000 ' 
, No. 4, cns...... .5.75 - — Oe. Stare geinewe . 8 - = * eaais dhe te 7. - - 
FD&C red, No. 82, cns.....1b. 4.15 - — ite Mow Glue B.......2.. Rue: = Feces Cs Ge 5000000 a ae tanks, works _—— @. & 
drugs and cosmetics:— ‘922 Methylene blue...... Ib. 1.00 - — Chloride. ‘aan Bec ogee tae = 1.80 - 1.40 dms., c.l., works...........lb. .12%- — 
Yellow, FD&C yellow, No. 1, 1054 Allzarin saphirol B..Ib. 1.90 - — anaes ean cvoteses> aE ° a ely WOME ticxssecscces Ib. 115 - .20 
- lala n Sooaeee a a — eeee eer eeeee '. a e he 
FD&C yellow, No. 3, a. 365 - = Blue:— =— Formate, cns.. woneepnnee Tate —— oe A 
tae hata nto lk Sie es ~ —r :  Bicccccsecesscscce Gae +84) works..gal. .75 - — 
ia ete! K atent blue A........ b. 1- - 1,10 Lactate, 55 gal. dms., worse, om refd., dms., incl., divd....lb. .18%- .19% 
BD& ° . ot a x ~ rown :— . = Fustic, / snes 4 -_ = 
FD&C yellow, No. 6, cns..Ib. 3.15 934 Resorcin brown Y....Ib. .65 - - S-gal. dms., works......... Ib. .37%- .89% ek ee Se “— 3. 3 3 -_ =- 
Pam, seaieer qaatited stared, for 235 Resorcin dark brown R a dms., works......Ib. 55°  — No. 8..lb. .28 - — 
e =e Ib. .66 - i eate, dms., works eccccccece Ib 47 = — extract, bbls. hte : 3 = 
Black, D&C black, No. 1....1b. 8.35 - — 281 Bismarck prown G...lb. .47 - ‘% Oenanthate, dms......... e-lb. .75 - 1.25 eit andl ~ “2 15 - = 
Stee O60 then Be. 6 18.80 832 Bismarch brown R...lb. .47 - '2 Oxalate, dms., frt. alld.....Ib. .38 - — No. 8..Ib. (12%-  — 
, » No. 6......1b.13.50 - — 798 Phosphin_.......- Ib. 4.65 - Oxyhydrate, bots...........gal. 7.50 - 8.00 a, i 
Brown, D&C brown, No. 1, cns., Green :— Silicate, 1.c.l., dms., a a . 
1b.12.85 - — 5 Naphthol green &....1b. 1.00 - - Vanillin, 25-lb. lots, cns....1b. 5.25 - — 
Green, D&C green, No. 5, cns., 657 Malachite green......Ib. 1.85 - - S-lb. lots, cns......++--+..1b. 5.30 - — G 
a 662 Brilliant green. . * 200 - : 1-lb. lots, cns............-lb. 5.40 - — 
aan om No. 6, cns....1b.12.35 - — eos Guinea green B. ‘ 1.15 . *- way tenteesese,© std., cns., 5,000 O OO BR osc ciccccecuee ool, Ge = 
es, coaltar (certified colors) fo ool green 8S. m « - - s. or more, works..Ib. .550 - — 
Pa erie | colors) tor 924 Methylene oii B.: 4 —_. << less than 5,000 ‘Ibs., seme Galangal root, bis........... old. 28 - .80 
eae « - 2 1078 Alizarin cyanin gresn.lb. 2.00 - — basis..ib. .52 - .60 Gombter, common, cases.......lb. No prices 
Grange, em Ee De. nee @thylene, dichloride,* ams., c.t., cubes, Singapore, easbe: tb. ee 
D&C orange, No. 4, cns....1b.15.85 - — eae B::::-  B* = eee ne a extract, DDIS.......... te. O%- 12 
D&C orange, No. 10, cns...1b.15.85 - — 27 Orange G.............lb.  .50 - West of Rockies, same Gasoline’ at refinery:— 
D&C orange, No. 11, cns...1b.17.85 - — 151 Orange Y.........-+-.Ib. B1 AM —— we = waren Wee ce eae 
Red, D&C red, No. & b 161 Orange R. oe we © Le.L, works, E. of Rockies, tanks, ex tax..gal .0895-  — 
DAG ret. ne C7 oot ee . = 81 Amidonaphthol red G.lb. .42 s frt. alld..lb. .0795- — 72-74 octane, ex tax.....gal. .0W2 - 
Ded res, He. 17 Wo. 9.85 = 87 Amidonaphthol red 6B. West of Rockies, same California 78 octane at re- 
D&C red, No. 19, cns. ns ib. 6 - - a ee = ou Gana. * 
D&C red, No. 22, ous. ee. ir Red:— Ethyleneglycol,® dms., c.l...... Ib. .15%- — , Rhy haan 
D&C red, No. 88.... b.13.35 - — 79 Popceau R...... an ae MGite covessess ea vesacooese Ib. .16%- .19% san tb oe Ch 
D&C red, No. 87, cns......1b.12.35 - — 88 Fast red B....... tects Las = ppm stanspasss ss isee ss fe a tane, leaded, tanks, car lots, 
Yellow, D&C yellow, No. 7, Say Pere Ear Se vees es -— a> = a eT ee eee Se eae a? 
cns..lb. 8.85 - — =0ru pen 9 tes s20% —_— . on Cet MR ectiensncne Ib. 17%- .20 Group 8, 72-74 octane, tanks. 
D&C yellow, No. 8, cns....b. 885 - — bo Crocein scarlet 8BX. _ 7 . “15 denen, WANED « ings.900000-08 Ib. ie ™ gal. .05%- .06 
D&C yellow, No. 11.........1D.10.85 - = 252 Brilliant crosein M...lb. (68 - — Monoethylether, dms., c.l., whe. Teal ctaaee teak ck te 
Dyes, coaltar (certified colors), for 677 Fuchsin ........:...-. 310 -  — 14%- — , ae ST ae 
external use drugs a+ ghd 749 Rhodamine B........ib. 850 - — 1.C.l.,  WOFKS...++++++00-1D. 15% 16% natural, 26-70, tanks = “Oost “08% 
cmnerens fee ae ei. le tanks. Works...............1b. .18%- “— » 26-70, tanks....gal. .03%- .08% 
Blue, Ext. D&C bi 768 Eorin G..............1b. 1.50 - — Monoethylether, acetate, dms., Gelatin, silver, cS...-.........1b, .90 -. Of 
. + ue, ee den ox ph i $63 Safranin. ............0 14 - <= ae in cL, Werte. ria is% Gelsemium root, bls...........1b. .15 = .19 
es 'Sies: Violet :— sone seoseccoccccse sD ter, “* Gentian root, bis......cesces-eld. OS 2° 08 
ee 3 680 Methy violet B......Ib. .75 - — Moumsehyitner, due, 3k, SRE. BRE., BES. «0202000 ‘oo BB oe 
i on. akin. & oi Crysta! violet C......1b, 1.75 - — F works..1b. .15%-  — powd., bbis., bxs...........lb. .60 = .69 
oe ee Acid violet 4BN......1b. .88 - — Le.l, WOrkS........00+-1D. .16%-  — Geraniol, 92-96%, cns., dms....lb. 8.50 - 4.50 
| Ext. D&C red, No. &......1b.21.85 - — Yellow:— tanks, works.............--l0. .14%- — Ginger, African, No. 1, bis cae eae 
Mxt. DAC red, No. 6......%. 785 - — 10 Naphthol yellow S....lb. .88 - — | Bthyldiethanalamine, l.c.1., dms. Calicut, bgs....... iii laay%e (25 
Ext. D&C red, No. 10, ons.lb.1235 - — 188 Metanil  yellow.......lb. 56 - .88 works..lb. .80- — Cochin’ unbleached, ‘bge....Ib. 24-25 
Ext. D&C red. No. 13, cns.1b.12.85 - -= 4 —~ ght yellow. --elb. 1.25 - = 5-gal. lots to dms., works, bleached, bgs....-...:.ccesslb. 2% + .27% 
Yellow, Ext. D&C yellow, No. 1, oe ae less than 5-gal. lots, weeke. . wenmeal ag pate ae ae 
ran an ae ooo coeeee coved oa gal. . medium, bgs....... eocseeeld, .41 - .42 
655 Auramine ......-... a 2a 3. Ib. 1.00 - — grinding, bright, bgs....... Ib. .40 - .40% 
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Improves Qualities 
Of Yellow Pigments 
By Heat Treatment 


Transparency and Tinctorial 
Strength Materially Increased 


WOODSTOWN, IN Os Possibility that 
the well-known high transparency and excel- 
lent tinctorial strength of the yellow pig- 
ments, formed by coupling the acetoacetary]- 
ides with other compounds, can be still fur- 
ther increased is suggested by a recent patent 
granted to an inventor here. 

Describing the results optained with a yel- 
low pigment produced by coupling tetrazo- 
tized 3, 3’-dichlorbenzidine with acetoacet- 
anilide, the inventor claims that the trans- 
parency was greatly increased by a suitable 
heat treatment of the precipitated color before 
isolating it. The process is expected to in- 
crease the utility of this yellow pigment for 
printing inks. 

Acetoacetanilide is produced by U.S.I. 


Describes Novel Shampoo 


For Use Without Water | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A hair 
shampoo which forms a cleansing and dirt- 
loosening foam or froth, without the addition 
of water at the time of using, 
by dissolving a frothing agent in an aqueous- 
ethanol mixture. 

This claim is made by an inventor here, 
who has obtained a patent on the shampoo. 
The preparation, according to the inventor, 
carries away dirt, oil, and foreign matter 
largely by the flotation action of the froth. 
For this reason, it is desirable to use a rela- 
tively high concentration of the frothing 
agent. This is made possible, the inventor 
points out, by the use of the aqueous-ethanol 
mixture, which has higher solvent power for 
the frothing agent than water alone. A pre- 
ferred composition also includes buffer 
to act as mineralizers and pH regulators for 
the froth. 


soapless 


A bulletin recently issued by U.S.I. outlines pre- 
cedures for separating and analyzing the volatile 
constituents of lacquers. Copies are available 
free of charge — ask for Bulletin SA. 


Suggest New Formula For 
Paint and Varnish Remover 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — An efficient paint 
and varnish remover, which has shown satis- 
factory results in tests, can be formulated 
without the aid of benzol, it has been re- 
ported here. 

‘The product is said to be a mixture of 25% 
by-product chlorinated hydrocarbon, 50% 
acetone and 25% denatured alcohol. A small 
amount of wax (2 to is added to the 
mixture. The by-product chlorinated hydro- 
carbon used is described as a mixture of the 
chlorides of methane, propane, and ethane. 

This paint remover is said to have been 
successfuily tested on floor finishes two years 
old, extetior paints, and synthetic 
films one year old. 
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can be prepared | 


| sulfide at a temperature of about 40°. 
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Drying Rates of Lacquer Films 
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Procedure Simulates Actual Drying Conditions of Protective 
Coatings, Permits Accurate Determinations in a Short Time 


A simple, rapid technique for determining the drying rates of thin films by 
means of an easily constructed apparatus was recently devised by George Rieger 
and C. S. Grove, Jr., at the University of Minnesota. The procedure, which may 
be expected to give new light on the behavior of film-forming solutions, such 
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TARE “OuICROSCOPE SLIDE 


Fig. 1. Film is cast on a glass slide by means of a 
brass tube, carefully machined and channel-cut 
at one end. 


Alcohols Identified by 


Conversion to Xanthates 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Alcohols, glycols, 


and glycol ethers can frequently be identified 
by a simple procedure involving their conver- 
sion to the corresponding potassium xanth- 


ates. The xanthates, it is pointed out, have 


| definite melting points and easily determined 


iodine equivalents, thus making identification 


| a fairly simple matter. 


The procedure is described as consisting in 
treating an aqueous solution of the alcohol to 
be identified with potassium hydroxide, alco- 
hol-free acetone, and alcohol-free carbon di- 
In the 
case of the monohydroxy alcohols, the xanth- 
ates thus obtained are dissolved in acetone, 
precipitated with ether, redissolved in alcohol, 
and recrystallized by adding ether. 

Melting point and iodine equivalent of the 
xanthate are then determined. The 
undergoing test is identified by 
these values with known data. 





alcohol | 
comparing | 





as are used in protective coatings, has the 
special advantage of simulating the drying 
conditions encountered in practical applica- 
tions, it is reported. Hence the data whieh 
can be obtained should be particularly val- 
uable to lacquer formulators. 

Fundamentally, the procedure consists in 
observing the changes in weight of a thin film 
cast on a glass slide used as a base or tare. 
The film caster is made from a length of 
brass tubing. One end of the tubing is ma- 
chined, and a casting channel is milled out. 
(See Fig. 1 at left.) A few milliliters of the 
solution to be tested are introduced inside 
the caster, which is then moved over the sur- 
face of the tare to cast the film. Excess solu- 
tion is thrown clear of the tare and may be 
caught in a suitable container. 

Test Apparatus 

Since the weight of the tare is large com- 
pared to the weight of the film, determination 
of the rate of drying requires an extremely 
sensitive weighing device. For this purpose, 
Mr. Rieger and Dr. Grove have employed a 
Christian Becker air-damped analytical bal- 
ance, which is provided with a scale attached 
to a pointer, and ordinarily read by means of 
a microscope. To simplify the taking of read- 
ings, lenses and a source of light are so ar- 
ranged that the pointer scale can be projected 
on a screen. (See Fig. 2 below.) 

Recording of Values 

With this apparatus, the weight of the tare 
and film is determined and recorded at equally 
spaced time intervals. At the conclusion of 
the drying run, the tare and film are removed 
and placed in a drying oven, then removed 
from the oven and allowed to stand overnight. 
‘This weight is then recorded as the “dry 
weight.” 

A series of simple calculations based on 
these readings gives the necessary data for 

(Continued on next page) 


Fig. 2. Optical system for facilitating taking of weight readings during test runs. A, light source; 


B, condenser lens; C, pointer scale; D, pointer; 


E, balance lens; F, projection screen. 
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Drying Rates of Films 
Studied by New Method 


(Continued from previous page) 
constructing graphs of the drying rate. For 
any drying time 7, the total weight W of tare 
and film is known. Subtracting from VW the 
“dry weight” of the tare and film gives the 
weight of the volatiles V present in the film 
at time 7. F, the grams of solvent per gram 
of dry film is then obtained by dividing V by 
the weight of the “dry” film. The area of the 
“dry” film in square inches A is determined 
by a planimeter. 

Drying Rate Calculations 

The drying rate R is expressed as milli- 
grams of volatiles per square inch of “dry” 
film per minute. For practical purposes, if 
readings of W are taken at sufficiently short 
intervals of 7, the drying rates may be cal- 
culated directly from the original data as 


follows: 
g» = 1000 (W:—W) 


2% (s—th) 
mg. 


- —— at Ts and Fo, 
invmin. 


sq. 
where 7, is midway between 7), and 7;,. 


Reproducibility of Results 


As a check on the reproducibility of re- 
sults obtained by this method, Mr. Rieger and 
Dr. Grove made a number of duplicate runs 
on a 5% solution of 20 second nitrocellulose 
in ethyl acetate and plotted the R vs. F values. 
The results are shown in Fig. 3 in the adjoin- 
ing column. It will be noted that the devia- 
tions of the points from the “best” curve 
drawn through them are small. 

The method is described as_ particularly 
useful in studying the behavior of thin films 
of very rapidly drying solutions, while in the 
case of more slowly drying solutions it offers 
an opportunity to conduct a number of drying 
runs in the time formerly required for one. 
While most of the investigations already con- 
ducted with this apparatus have dealt with 
nitrocellulose solutions, the method is_re- 
garded as applicable to the study of the dry- 
ing rates of any type of thin film, including 
those in which drying takes place by a com- 
bination of evaporation and chemical action. 
The simplicity and rapidity of the technique 
are expected to make it a valuable tool of 
research. 

(U.S.1. Cuemicat News is indebted to Mr. 
Rieger, Dr. Grove, and the publishers of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry for per- 
mission to reproduce this material.) 
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Urethan to be Included 
In U.S.P. XII as Aid to 
Quinine Salt Solubility 


Urethan (ethyl carbamate) will be included 
among the drugs to be listed in the new phar- 
macopoeia, U.S.P. XII, which will become 
effective November 1, it has been announced. 

Urethan will be used in preparing injec- 
tions of quinine hydrochloride and urethan, 
to increase the solubility of the quinine salt 
and to make a neutral solution, which is em- 
ployed as a sclerosing solution in varicose 
veins. 


Report Rapid Method for 


Sulfate Ion Determination 


A rapid volumetric method, recently de- 
scribed, for the determination of sulfate ion, 
offers an interesting illustration of the appli- 
cation of ethanol as a non-solvent, in contrast 
to its more widespread use because of its 
excellent solvent powers. 

The method involves the use of barium 
chloride and disodium hydrogen phosphate, 
with methyl red as an indicator. A concentra- 
tion of at least 25% by volume of ethanol is 
said to be necessary to reduce the solubility 
of barium hydrogen phosphate sufficiently to 
give good results. 


% SOLUTION OF 20 SEC. NITRO- 
ELLULOSE IN ETnYL ACETATE 
*® RUNII @RUN 13 
# RUNI2 a RUN 35 


% 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 


F- GRAMS OF SOLVENT PER GRAM OF Film 


Fig. 3. Results of a group of test runs, undertaken 
to determine the reproducibility of results ob- 
tained by the method. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


 ceaens ana 


Colorimetric determinations of pH can now be 
carried out with less than 0.5 ml. of sample with 
the aid of a new test set, it is claimed. It is said 
that turbidity and color in sample do not inter- 
fere with determination. Standard range is from 
5.2 to 8.6 pH, with accuracy of +0.1. (No. 620) 
ys 4 
Oil of Canada Fir is a new product described as 
having a fragrant, persistent odor of fir trees. 
Maker suggests its use in soaps, bath prepara- 
tions, and similar products. Samples are said 
to be available. (No. 621) 
wy Sf 


A fiame arrester for the protection of tanks con- 
taining volatile, flammable liquids is said to 
permit free passage of vapors, but to offer a 
positive stop against flame if the vapors become 
ignited. Arrester is described as being adaptable 
also to preventing the propagation of flame alon 

a pipe line carrying explosive gases. (No. 622 


ys 
Phosphorescent tape is a new addition to the list 
of blackout products. Made in 1-inch width with 
an adhesive backing, it is suggested by the 
manufacturer for outlining of doors or obstruc- 
tions, and for cutting into short lengths to make 
lettering. Activation may be by natural or arti- 
ficial light. (No. 623) 

ys 


A water-white liquid is said to be useful in re- 
moving paint, enamel, lacquer, or varnish from 
metallic or non-metallic surfaces. Sprayed on the 
surface, it is reported to exert a solvent and 
swelling action, permitting final removal by 
mechanical means. It is described as non-toxic 
and non-flammable. (No. 624) 
US| 
A new corrosion inhibitor is described as a col- 
loidal gel which can be applied by dip or spray 
to form a corrosion-resisting film in process 
operations. Maker says that it can also be used 
as an addition agent in point. (No. 625) 


US| 


A chemically resistant paint is said to be cap- 
able of withstanding attack by caustic liquors 
up to 70% concentration, and to be almost 
completely inert to vinegar and to glacial acetic 


acid. (No. 626) 
us 4 


A traffic zoning paint has been formulated espe- 
cially for marking factory floors, according to 
the manufacturer. It is said to dry for traffic within 
15 minutes, to show high resistance to all types 
of traffic, and to maintain excellent visibility over 
long periods of time. (No. 627) 


US| 
Two new bactericides have been added to the 
group of such substances isolated from fungi. 
oth of the new bactericides are said to have 
displayed high activity against gram-negative 
bacteria. (No. 628) 
ys 4 


A photoelectric refiection meter recently placed 
on the market is said to be adaptable to measur- 
ing the reflectance and color of solid surfaces, 
fabrics, pastes, powders, and opaaque liquids. It 
is provided with a search unit placed on the 
surface to be measured, so that test specimen 
need not be inserted into instrument. (No. 629) 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ETHERS 

Ethyl Ether 

Ethyl Ether Absolute—A C.S 
OTHER PRODUCTS 

Acetone 


Nash aata teh t=) 
TUR a amateheeh es) 
Ethyl! Acetate 


OXALIC ESTERS 
Dibuty! Oxalate 
Diethy! Oxalate 

PHTHALIC ESTERS 


Diamy| Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 


Collodions 

*“Curbay B-G 

“Curbay Binders 

“Curbay X (Powder) 
Ethylene 
Ethylene Glycol 
Nitrocellulose Solutiors 
Potash, Agricultural 
Urethan 

*Vacatone 


INTERMEDIATES 


Acetoacetanilide 
Acetcacet-ortho-anisidide 
Acetoacet-ortho-chloranilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 
Acetoacet-para-chloranilide 
Ethyl Acetoacetate 

Ethyl Benzoylacetate 

Ethyl Sodium Oxalacetate 


Registered Trade Mark 


Specially Denatured—AIlll regular 
and anhydrous formulas 
Completely Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 
Pure—190 proof, C.P. 96%, 
Absolute 
U.S.1, Denatured Alcohol 
Anti-freeze 
*Super Pyro Anti-freeze 
*Solox Proprietary Solvent 
*Solox D-! De-icing Fluid 
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Ginseng root, wild Southern, cs. Green, chrome, reduced, color Grindelia robusta - 1 Gum, co i 
i . ‘ 5 . bot i y pal, Manila, Philippine, 
Gi : 1b.12.00 13.00 content up to "we ney Guaiac resin, cs . 7 - .85 SINVOF GOT ircccvcccecve Ib. 
we anhyd, (see Soda 9-10%, bbis., same basis. — ho ny pale sorts 
cryst., dom., bgs., bbls., ¢.1.. 11-18%, bbis., same basis. Guaiac t ; : pale chips 
works..100 Ibs. 1.05 - 1.28 14-16%, bbis., same basis. ua ol, liq., \ 2.01 setnned 
5 tons or over, works. 17-19%, bbis., same basis. Carbonate, fib, dms., 25 Ibs. :Ib, 2.74 P 
: 100 Ibs. 1.15 + 1.85 a bbis., o— aaa Guarana, powd., cs............ Ib. 1. 1.80 
ess than 5 tons, works. - . le mi asis. 
100 Ibs. 1.25 - 1.45 24-25%, ., Same basis. Gum aloe (see A). 
import, bgs . No prices Son -, Same basis. Ammoniac, tears, cs..... oecellh 
., same basis. |b. Arabic, ! 
Glue, ee a 30-31%, bvbis., same vasis, — mn, — Singapore dust.......... «Ib. 
grams, bgs., c.l., divd. Ib. powd., vue vale spirit soluble, CBB 
East of Midwest..lb. . bbis., a ea white, sorts, 1, bgs 
ye 4 : “i. Asafetida (see A). 


same basis. |b. 

46.80% same basis.!b. Asphaltum (see A). 

50%, .+, Same basis.lb. ‘ 

51-55%, * geane Basie 1. "a oe CB. csccesses om — , 
same basis. Ib. Cumphor (see C). = anak, bola, genuine... 
same basis. Ib. Chicle, prime, 83% moisture, chips ...... teeeeeeees eeeeelb 
same basis. Ib. bgs.. ton lots. .1b. 4 mixed .. 

Copal, Congo, No. 1 unsorted. Ib. ne 


seeds and dust 
small pale chips........Ib. 
Sambas and white split chips 
Ib. 


Pibbrrberel 
I 


hide, aa 121 (Jelly test 71-75%, -, same basis. Ib. 
grams, bgs., c.l., — cs Green, chrome, prices are %c. higher divd No. 2, unsorted 
. = divd. Ala., Fla., Ga. La. (Shreveport, 1%c.), Miss.. No. 3, unserted 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Texas (Dallas, Ft Manila, Boeas, amber 
Worth, 1%c.; El Paso, 2c.), Cedar Rapids, dark. 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Lincoln, Omaha, oe Macassar, ligh:. 
St. Joseph; 1.6c. higher divd. Pac. Coast; for 
Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Wichite 
prices are equalized with Chicago. 


Chrome oxide, drums, pure, 
works. .Ib. 
Tetrahydroxide, bbls... 1 
Paris (see P). 
Tungstated, brilliant, kgs. . 
emerald, kgs......... ecccece “Ib. 
Verdigris (see V). 
Green dyes are listed under Dyes. “11%- 


Cl, dlvd deve =. > 4 
S Ge Gecasseccccy ae - 00% 
» ee a 
oe Pata voeum 
60, ., Cl, Alvd....Ib. .25 
b, Ol da ool 
., CL, dvd. ae 0 & 
529, oy Golo coocde ome 
bols., c.1., dlvd...........1B . 
Hide glue transportation charges in excess of 
75c. per hundredweight may be added. Prices 


are those established for sale by producers; 
prices for glue sold by jobbers are 2c. to 3%c. 
per pound higher according to grade. Less 


carlot prices are ic. per pound higher than ° 
carlot. Maximum prices for chrome glue and 
coney glue in car-load lots, wherein the jelly 


POP RCERUCHEETHOOt 806 El 


PELCEEOUU eee eee dees 


test !n grams is 267 «<r higher, are 2c. per 
pound higher than the prices established above, 
while those for these glues, wherein the jelly 


test is below 267, are ic. per pound higher than 

the above prices. 

Glycerin’, Zones A and C, C.P.. O the Tou he t # / 
(B.P. 98%), drums, carlots, e 


divd. .Ib. 
ees carlots, divd.. 
vanks, divd........ .. Ib 
C.P. (USP 95%), drums, car- 
lotsa, divd..Ib. 
les# carlots, divd....tb. 
tanks, divd.........+..1b. 
dynamite, high gravity, yellow 
distilled, drums, carlots, 
divd. .Ib. 
less carlots, divd....Ib. 
tanks, divd...........Id 
seaplye, 80%, drums, car lots, 
divd..lb. 
less carlots, divd....Ib. 
tanks. divd...........1b. 
saponification, 88%, to refiners, 
aGrums, c.1., divd..tb. 
lese cariots, divd.. “Ib. 
tanks, Sic scavennss ae 


saponification, 88%, individual 
users, dms., c.l., f.0.b. point 
of manufacture. .!b. 
less carlota, same basis. 
Ib, .14%- — 
tanks, same basis.....Ib. .12%- — 


Glycerin prices in Zone B are 2c. higher. 


Zone A means all points east of and in- 
cluding N. Dak., 8. Dak., Neb., sas, 
Omaha, Texas, Laramie County, Wyo.; Col., 
east of but not including the following 
counties:—Jackson, Grand, Gilpin, Jefferson, 
Douglass, Teller, Fremont, Custer, Huerfano, 
and Costilla. 

Zone B means the territory betweeen Zones A 
and C, as follows:—Washington, east of and 
including the following counties:—Okanogan, 
Chelan, Kittitas, Yakina, Klicjitat; Ore., east 
of and including the following counties:—Hood 
River, Wasco, Jefferson, Deschutes, Klamatch; 
Nev., Ariz., New Mex., that part of Col. west 
ef and including those counties mentioned 
above; Utah, Wyo., excepting Laramie County; 
Idaho and Mont. 

Zone C means the territory west of Zone B 


Glycine. medicinal, bbis., tins.Ib. 1.70 


Glycol boriborate, 
Phthalate, 
Stearate, 
Gold, U.S. purchase price..... 
Chloride, acid brown, bets. 08. 2.8 ‘ 
yellow, bote,.........- ++ 08.18. . = | =# = 
| 


Gold-soda chloride, photo., bots., 
oz. 


USP IX, bots 
Gold of pleasure seed, 
Goldenseal root, 
powd.. * 4:2 : | | 
Grains of Paradise, bes - UNNING submerged for many hours... even of Philadelphia, are used for this exacting ser- 
; . . e @ : 
Grapes, Sov erapnitic, carbon, for days... turns the inside of a submarine vice. And we are proud that these paints go off 


mesh, 50% graphitic, carbon, 
to Naval bases and Naval stations at home and 


abroad in stout 5-gallon pails . . . products 
ok, eee _ hull to a terrific test. of the Crown Can Company. The can with their 
bbis., c.1., Besse. -Id, 02 : ! xf, J 

handy bails that served in time of peace for 


80% graphite, carbon, . N és P ‘ P 
o part of a submarine is m vite 2 . . 
c.L, works. ‘ I ore vital than the Spruance Paints needed no change . . . no rein- 


bbis., c.l., works.....Ib. . ae ° ice ae 
a bed. works ma battery installation which supplies the power for forcement when they went on a war footing . . . 
white, loose -_ underwater operation. The paint applied to the for they meet U.S. Navy specifications perfectly ! 
Wool (see Adeps lanae and Degras). batteries is exposed to chemical action as well 
Green,? chrome, oe dark, light, di i f : I ; a 
medium ue content up acc 2 oa - : 
to 8%, bbla.. diva. N. of as conditions of exceptional humidity. 
Tenn. and N. C., E. o 
Miss, River, including St. ’ mm 16 atmie ° P | 
Paul, Minneapolis," Dav- Crown is proud that paints supplied by one of CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILA., PA. 
enport, Rock Island, St. ; : : = : ee : 
— our customers, the Gilbert Spruance Company Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
6-10%, bbls., same basis.Ib. 2 
11-15%, bbis., same basis. lb. 
16-20%, bbls., same basis. Ib. 
21-25%, bbls., same basis. Ib. 


26-80%, bbis., same basis. 
™ 5 
26-30%, bbis., same basis.lIb. . 
31-85%, bbis., same basis.lb. . er 
86-40%, bbls., same basis.lb. . oe 
41-45%, bbis., same basis.!Ib. . 
46-50%, bbls.. same basis.lb. .33 : 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


bbis., a 


Le.L, works a ir . ‘ anaid 
65% graphitic, carbon, in addition puts the paint applied within the 


bgs., c.l., works..Ib. . e . ° 
- : into a proving ground for human stamina and 


Just one more example of how Crown Can is 
serving the nation! 


peteas 
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Gum, damar, East Indian, Batu, 


bold, scraped..lb. .10%- — 

UNSCTAPEU .... ee eeeeee iw oY © ~ 
GPS cccccccccccsccces Ib. .05%- — 
GUS cccccccsccccvcvecs Ib. .05%- — 
nubs and chips........ Ib, .05%- — 
black, bold scraped..... Ib, 12 - — 
unscraped ......+++e6. lb. .O7%- — 
nubs and chips........ Ib. 07% = 
chips ....... oesceccceocoes Ib .11%- — 
GUMS cccccsccdscceccsccses Ib. .05%- — 
BUDS co ccvccyovcsccsvccs «+--1b, 18%- — 
Rasak, bold.......-+.s0++ Ib. .22%- — 
CHIPS .cccccccccccscccsvess lb .11%- = 
dust ........ Seevcccorcoes Ib. .05%- — 
MUDS .ncceccccecvcvccssece Ib, .16%- — 


On arrivals since June 1, importers have been 
authorized by OPA’s amended order M-68 to 
add to the above prices charges of approxi- 
mately 8%% for freight, marine and war risk 
insurance. 


Gums, copai, Congo and Pontianak are 
packed in bgs.; Manila copal gums are 
packed in baskets; dammar gums are 
packed in cases; East India gums are 
packed in bgs.; gum elemi is packed in 
cans. Prices are in carload lots, ex dock 
or ex whse, San Francisco or New York. 
L.c.l. prices are Kc. to %c. per Ib. higher. 


Gum, elemi......--seeeseesees lb. .08%- — 
Ester, ordinary, car-load lots, 
N. Eng., Middle Atlantic 
States, Va., W. Va., 
N. C., Ky., Ohio, Mich., 
Ind., Til, Wis., St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn., 
and St. Louis, Mo., f.o.b. 
cars, destination......1b. .09%- — 
other points.............1b .10 + 11 
ten drums, N. Eng., étc..lb. .00O%- — 
other points..........]b. .10%- .11% 
single drums, N. Eng., a 10 
other points...........Ib. .J0%- .12 


Ester gum spot prices are %c. per pound 
higher. 


Buphorbium, os.............. Ib. 1.50 Nom. 
Galbanum, cs...........-+..-Ib. 1.60 = 1.65 
Gamboge, pipe, cs...........lb. 2.30 - 2.35 
powd., bbis..............-..Ib. 2.50 - 2.65 
Ghatti, soluble, bgs..........Ib. .11 = .15 
Guaiac (see Guaiac resins). 

Karaya, bbis., bxs., dms..... Ib. .14 = .88 
Kauri, Bush, bold........... Ib 40 = — 
C Cocccccccososece Ib 35 - — 

GIBB cccccccscccccces +..1b. 82 - — 
GREE ccccccccccccccee eeeelb 118 - = 
DEEEES | cocccenccecs eeeeeelD, 18 - = 

) os a C0 cute 0 sees ib 77? = 
ME éveccee CdSe dec CCCs See ‘Ib, 84-6 — 
TD ccccccccecccccses eeeeeeldD, BD em 
BED weevccccccccsccecoces +elb. .27%- — 
80% chips.........e0005 «Ib 16-6 = 
SEMy asbesscctbntncevehes Ib 66 - — 

BD Spcccecocvecccecceece lb 486 = 
COCooeceeoeccccedeoes «lb BL em 

D Seccccccccccvccdceese +eeIb, 22 6 = 
Gum Kauri prices are for carload lots, 


packed in cases, ex dock or ex whse. San 

or New York. L.c.l. prices are 
Yc. to %c. per pound higher. On arrivals 
of gum kauri since June 1, importers have 
been authorized by OPA’s amended order 
M-63 to add to the above prices charges of 
approximately 8%% for freight, marine and 
war risk insurance. 


No prices 


BED, WB ecccccccccccccccccc 
Locust bean, powd., bbis....{b. 1.15 - 1.25 
SEE, BBiccccccccce Cocccccece Ib. 3.50 + 3.75 
ey Sy Mi cavewcesctedu Ib. .75 = .76 
Olfbanum, siftings, cs........ mB 1 - 
CORFE, CBs ccccccccccccces «eeIb. .20 - .85 
Opium (see 0). 
Rosin (see R). 
Sandarac, ck@..........6++0 Ib. 05 = .O7% 
Reammony, C8........+..+.--Ib, 1.30 = 1.88 
TOMA, BEW..cccccccccccccceedm 10 © 12 
“poem, Alleppo, 1 cs....Ib. 8.75 ~ 4.00 
; CBs versccecscceccesessesesID, 1.10 = 1.2 
Yacca,* cocccece ccceecceesldD, 06 = OT% 
Gypsum, Keene's cement, paper 
». «lb, f.0.b. Acme, 
Tex., frt. equald..ton.22.65 - — 
Medicine Lodge, 


f.o.b. Harlem River. N. Sas 
frt. equald. .ton.28.25 - —- 

New Brighton, N. Y., frt. 
equald..ton.28.25 - — 

Southard, Oklahoma. frt. 
equald..ton.17.00 - — 

‘Feune, frt. 
equald..ton.21.45 - — 


Plaster of paris, paper bes., 

fob. Blue _ Rapids, 

Kans., frt. equald..ton.12.50 - _ 
Acme, Tex., frt. equald.ton.12.50 
Harlem River, x. ¥ Gt. 

equald..ton.18.00 - — 
Medicine Lodge, Kans., frt. 

equald..ton.1250 - — 
New Brighton, N. Y., frt. 

equaid..ton.12.00 - = 
Southard, Oklahoma, frt. 
equald. .ton.12.50 
Texas, frt. 
equald..ton.12.50 - <- 


Btucco, paper bgs., c.1., f.0.p. 
Acme, Tex., Akron, N. Y., 
Blue Rapids, Kansas; 
ce Center, N. Y.; 
Fort Dodge, Ia.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Gypsum, 
O.; Harlem River, mM. Y.3 
Natione) oe, Mich. ; New 
Brighton, N. Y.; Plasterco, 
Ga.; Portsmouth, N. , 
Roton, Texas: “Southard. 
Okla.; Sweetwater, Texas: 

frt. equald..ten. 8.00 - <- 

Saltville, Va..........ton. 900 - = 


Terra Alba, dom., paper bgs., 

c.L, f.0.b. New Brighton, 
N. Y.; Southard, Okla..ton.12.00 - << 
Harlem River, N.Y..ton.12.00 - — 


Sweetwater, 


Sweetwater, 


import, bgs., ex dock...-ton. No prices 

Hawthorn berries, bgs........ Ib. 1.10 - 1.15 

Heliotropin, cryst., cns....... Ib. 6.26 Nom. 
Hellebore root, white, powd., bbls. 

Ib. .46 - .47 

Helonias root, bis..........+-+- > 6 = .70 

Hematine, cryst., bgs., No. 1..lb. 24 © — 

BIOs Bcccccccee eoccccesece ib 30 - =— 

Nee aeons ---Ib 228-5 — 

BE, “Ghenccsees aeonseenavee Ib .26 2 — 

Mh Mo thaccacenenedees anne Ib, .244 © = 

paste, bxs., No. 1........ oc ol®, 14%- — 

My Bieenccoccaccesececios Ib, .18%- =: 

Be. Brcccee eoccccccccceces Ib. 12%- — 
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stemlock bark extract, 25% tan, 





c.L, bbis., works..Ib. .0385- — 

tanks, works............lb, .0825- — 

Hempseed, Manchur., bgs..... Ib. .14%- «15 

ttenbane leaves, bbis......... -Ib. 1.90 = 2,10 

Henna leaves, bis............-.lb. 25 - .80 

powd., bbis., bxs..........lb. .29 - .35 
Heptanes,' 56°-100°C, industrial 
grade, dms., c.l., Group 

8..gal. .12%- — 

lLe.L, Group 3... gal. .19 - = 

tankcars, Group 8......gal. .10 - — 
laboratory grade, dms., c.lL, 

Group 3. gal. .16- = 

Le.l., Group 8........ egal. .29- — 

10 gal., Group 8..... gal. 55 - — 
t7°-115°, industrial grade, 

dms., «.l., Group 8..gal. .18- — 

lLo.L, Group 3........- gal. 19 - = 

tankears, Group 3.......gal. .10%- — 
laboartory grade, dms., ¢.l., 

Group 8..gal. .16- — 

l.e.l., Group 8..... one wae = 

10 gal., Group 8.....gal. 55 - — 


Hexaldehyde, normal, dms., c.i., 

works..lb. 1.10 - — 

Hexalin (see Cyclohexanol). 
dexamethylenetetramine*,*, tech., 
dms., 1,500 Ibs. or more, 
shipment, f.o.b. Perth Am- 
or N.Y.C..Ib. 
150 to 1,350 Ibs., shipments, 
same basis. .Ib. 
USP, dms., 500 Ibs. or more, 
shipments, same basis. .1b. 
fib. ctns., same basis......1b. 
Gexanes, 60°-70°C, industrial 
grade, dms., c.l., Group 


le.l., Group 3.. 


--gal. .18%- 
seesces «ae 
tankcars, Group 8......gal. .11 - 

laboratory grade, dms., c.l., 
Group 3. -gal. .16 - 


Le.l., Group 8..........gal. .2-2 = 
10 gal., Group 8......gal. 65 - — 
Gexanol, dms., l.c.l., works..Ib .0- — 


Homatropine hydrobromide, 25 oz. 
lots, bots. .0z.37.50 
17-18% ammon., bulk, 
f.o.b. Chicago..unit. 4.00 


Hope, NF, bis.........e.0001d, .26 © 
Horehound, bis..........+++--lb. .18 - 
Hydrangea root, bis...........lb. No 
Hydrastine, bots., 4 ozs......02.20.00 - 
Hydrochloride, bots., 4 ozs..0z.20.00 <- 
Sulphate, bots., 4 ozs......02.29.00 <- 
Hydrastine, 15 gra., bots....bot. 1.95 
Hydrastis (see Golden seal). 
Hydrofuramide, dms., 100 Ibs. or 
more, works..Ib. .80 - 
fib. ctns., works..........-lb. 40 = 
Hydrogen peroxide, USP, bbis.Ib. .08%- 
100 vols., cbys., E. ‘of Miss. 
River; West Coast via Pan- 
ama Canal. .Ib. 
Hydroquinone, dealers, bbis., os. 


Hydroxycitronellol, cns....... «lb. 6.50 
tiyoscine hydrobromide, 


oscyamine, bots........ ++ -08.87.50 
ydrobromide bots.........0%.87. 
Sulphate. bota.............-08.87.00 
Hypernic, cryst., bgs., No. 1..1b. 
WO, Beccccccccccccccccccelde ae 
extract, bbis., No. 1......... i ome 


Be Ba texayiunscccisaes sm Ww 


Heofmeal, 


W-. 


= 
pideetd at § Zi 


Iceland moss, 








Ichthyol, its. es 

Indian red (see Red Indian). 

Indigo, nat., ch...... eo 
synth., paste, bbl 











powd., bbis..... 
Indium metal.... 











Pe, GH, BOR. ccccccccccece 
Insect flowers (see Pyrethrum). 
Todine, crude, jars, 25 Ibs...Ib. 1.67 - — 
kgs., Ibs., less 5%, ex 
whese., Staten a. > 1.35 -144 
resubl., bots., 5 Ibs.. b 210 - — 
jars, 50 Ibs........ . 2.00 - — 
Iodoform, dmas., 100 Ib . 3.95 - 4.10 
jars -420 - — 
i. . 2.75 - 2.80 
- 8.90 - 3.25 
. 435 = — 
. 1.66 - 1.88% 
. 1.76 = 1.95 
Irish moss, erainasy, bis. . BT = 42% 
powd., 80-90 mesh, bi 50 - 
prime bleached, bls.. 80 - 
Iron acetate, N. F., Iv, ‘idawi 
b 15- = 
djns., SO Ibs W- = 
none, bbis., c.1L., 08 - — 
i. diva... O- — 
s., wks., ‘trt. alld. 
Chloride (ferric), tech., anaes. 
890-Ib. dms..100 Ibs. 4.65 - 6.25 
150-lb. a esseve -100 Ibs. 5.00 - 6.00 
cryst., bbis., works. frt. alld. 
or equald..Ib. .05 - .08 
kegs, works, frt. alld. or 
Cquale. -Ib. .07%- .08 
USP X, cryst., bbis........lb. .07%- — 
BOMB  cccccccces ° 08B%- — 
solut., cbys., works, frt. 
alld, or equaled. .Ib. -06%- 07 
GOR, assncdeccecsssecs ib. OT% - 
Citrate, UsP Vill, Dearls...lb. .72 - .75 
POWd., CNB....ceccecceeeID. 84 © .8T 
scales. cns...... pencesee lb. .77 = 80 
Glycerophosphate, bbis., bgs., 
1,000-Ib, lots..Ib. $.80 - BR 
WOOT. WB. ccccccccccce -Ib. 8.40 - 84 
ens., 25 Ibs...... coo 8.52 - 8.62 
Hyposulphite, bbls., “Qms....1b 1.50 - 1% 
SED owecauesweowces Ib. 3.18 - 3.22 
Ge voctcusesasece I» 89 +” 
ME + 88005 00000eseseeses Ib. GR - 
Nitrate, red, tech., dms....-Ib. .08% 0 
Oxalate, powd., kgs eabes tes Ib a - 4 
Gs “Sbeercadetensesece lo. 2 = 
scales. cns....... " 82 - 8 
Oxide, black (see Black iron 
oxide). 
Phosphate, ferric, pearls, cns., 
50 Ibs..lb. B84 - — 
SE Be cece: eoeccecee “Id, ST 2 = 
scales, cns., 50 Ibs...... Ib. 3O - — 
BB WB. ccccccccccccces Ib. .A2 - = 
Pyrophosphate, pearls, cns...Ib. .59 - .42 
BCAlOS, CNB... .cceeeceseeeslD. .F - .67 
Reduced, 90%, cs aneaéeeusens Ib. .65 - .76 
Sulphate, tech. (see “Coppers 
and ferric sulphate). 
Sulphate, USP, cryst., 275-Ib. 
bbis..1b. 4%. — 
Ck. TR Fic ae nsikd: ae0 To. .06%- — 
Iron-ammonia_ citrate, brown, 
gtan., 2,000-lb. lota, dms. 
Ib 22 - = 
200-lb. lots, dms......... th RB - = 
pearls, 2,000-Ib. lots, dms..Ib. 82 - — 
290-I1b Ib. lots, dms...... = se 
scales, 2,000-Ib. lots, dms.. Me = 
200-Ib. lots, dms........ i AT 2 — 


Prices on green are the same as for brown. 
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Iron-ammonia oxalate,* bbis...lb. .23%- — 
GmB., KgB...eeeeccseeess ID. .20%° = 
[ron-soda oxalate, bbis........Jb. .28%- — 
GMB, cee ceccesseecceeceeslD. .25%- .26% 
Isobutyl acetate, S5-gal. dms., 
works..lIb. .0860- — 
tanks, works.............lb, .0760- — 

Propionate, dms., works.....lb. .102- — 

Isopentane, 50-gal. dms., single, 
works..gal. 45 - — 
10-gal. dms., single works..gal. 55 - — 
Isophorone, dms., works.......lb. .26- — 
Isopropylamine, dms., works...lb. .86 - — 
Isopropanol (see Alcohol, isoproyl). 
Isopropyl acetate, dms., 5 gals., 
E. ¢ Rockies, frt. alld..Ib. .12 - = 

c.L. B. of Rockies, frt. alld. 
lb 1 - = 

Leu., EB. of Rockies, frt. 
alld..Ib, .11%- — 

tanks, EB. of Rockies, frt. 
alld..lb 10 - = 

Alcohol (see Alcohol). 

Mther, dms., 5 gals., frt. alld. 
gal. O65 - — 

55 gals., c.l., BE. of Miss., 
frt. alld..gal. 856 - — 

Isopropyl ether, dms., 55 gals., 

c.l., W. of Miss., frt. alld. 
gal. 39 - — 

Le.L, B. of Miss., frt. alld. 
gal. 44° = 

tanks, B. of Miss., frt. alld. 
gal. .2- - 

W. of Miss., frt. alld.. 
gal. De = 

Jaborandi leaves, bis.........lb. .09 - .18 

Jalap root, NF, bis.......... «lb. .45 = .62 
powd., "pbis.. bxs. -Ib. .52 - .58 

resin, lump, 100-Ib. lots, ens. Ib, 5.85 - = 
powd., bxs....... Cvecvesesre Ib. 5.90 - — 

Juniper berries, bgs........... Ib. .40 = .46 

Kamala, ting........-seeeeee+s Ib. .40 « 

Kaolin (see China clav). 

Kava kava root, bis..........lb. .27 = .28 

Kerosene’ at refinery:— 

Bayonne, 41-43 w.w., tanka. 
gal. .068- — 
California (f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco), truck..gal. .11%- — 
Gulf ports, 41-43, bulk....gal. .08%- .04% 
Arkansas, 41-43 w.w., bulk, 
car lots..gal. .04%- — 
Oklahoma-Texas, 41-48 w.w., 
tanks..gal. .04%- .04% 
Pennsylvania, 45-46 and 47, 
w.w., tanks..gal. .06%- .07% 

Kola nuts, DES....-...6eeseee Ib. .08 + «11 

Lady slipper root, bis........- Ib. .48 - .3O 

Lanolin (see Adeps lanae). 

Lard,® city, tubs......... 100 1bs.12.85 -12.90 
Neutral, trcs.........- 100 Ibs.12.85 -12.96 
Western, choice, tres. .100 1bs.12.85 -12.90 
Compounds, trcs....... 100 Ibs.16.50 -17.00 

Larkspur seed, bgs...... eeeees Ib. 4.85 - 5.00 

Laurel berries, bis.......... ---Ib. .25 - 28 

Leaves, Greek, bis.. cooceel ae > ae 

Cyprus, BIS. .ccccccccccccece lb. .39 - .40 
Portuguese, blis.......- --e-ld. 118 + 18% 
Bpamigh 2.0  cccceccsccccce Ib, .B82 - .88 

Lavender flowers, ordinary, bis.Ib. .40 - .78 
medium, bDis........-++++. --Ib, .76 = 1.97 
select. bis.......... eocccceces Ib. 1.00 - 1.80 

Lead, metal (see paint market). 

Acetate,* white, broken, bbis.Ib. .12%- — 
Cryst., BBIS...cccccccccces lb. .12%- — 
Bran., BBls...cccccecseseces ib. .18%- — 
powe., BBB... .ccccccsceces Ib, .18%- — 

Arsenate, bis., C.l......-e0+5+ >» «a: & 

SO, Eisesicshnccuscnaneuss Ib. .11%- .12% 


Lead arsenate prices are works or whee. 


basis, frt. alld. 


to dest. in lots of 96 lbs. or 


¢ 


B15 pine 


peo uittlaro 


over; no frt. or truck allowance for works 
or whse. pick-ups. 
Blue, basic sulphate, bbis., 
c.l., divd., EB..1b, .0T%- 
divd., Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. 
M., Ore., Utah, Wash., 
Wyo..lb. .0T%- 
Le, divd. B.....-..++. ib. .07%- 
Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N.M., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo..Ib. .06 <- 
Carbonate (see Lead, white). 
Chloride, fib. dms., 100 Ibe...1b. .49 - 
Iodide, NF V, powd., 5-lb. bots. 
Ib. 2.80 « 
GOED ccccceccccsccccsccece Ib. 2.69 - 
Linoleate, pale, precip., bbis..Ib. .22%- 
Metal (see daily quotations in market repo 
Metallic, paste, 200-Ib. cont., 
f.o.b. works. Ib. .10 - 
5-Ib. cont., f.0.b. works....Ib. .22 « 
Nitrate, bbis.... eocacrecccece Ib. .12%- 
Peroxide, powa., bbis., tech.Ib. .28 < 
Oleate, bbis...... ° -Ib. .17%- 
Resinate, fused, “16%, “bbis., 
c.l..Ib, .08%- 
LG}. cocccccccccccccers Ib, .10%- 
Stearate. precipitated, bbis..Ib. .31 - 
Red, dry, 95% or less Ph,O,, 
bbis., c.l. (20 tons), divd. 
Ariz., Ark., Colo., Fia., 
Ga., Idaho, La., Miss., 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., 
Okla., Tex., Utah, Wyo., 
and E. of Cascade Mts. in 
Ore. and Wash..Ib. .09%- 
Other points........ Ib. .09 « 
Le.l, 5 tons, divd., Ala., 
Ark., Cal., Fia., Ga., 
La., Miss., Okla., Tex., 
and W. Cascade Mts, in 
Ore. and Wash...... Ib. .09%- 
Ariz., Idaho, Nev., Utah 
and E. of Cascade Mts. 
in Ore. and Wagsh...lb. .10%- 
Colo., Mont., N. Mex., 
Wyo..Ib. .10 - 
other points........... Ib. .09%- 
smaller lots, Ala., etc.lb. .10%- 
AMS.. GOesasasckes lb. .10%- 
Colo., MHOevcccecers Ib. .10%- 
other points. --Ib. .10 
97%, Pb*O., bbls., (20 tons), 
dlvd., Ala., etc..Ib. .09%- 
other points. seseees ID. .08%- 
lel, 5 tons, divd. 
Ala., etc..Ib. .10 
Aris., etc..... ---Ib, .10%- 
Colo., etc..... -e-Ib. .10%- 
other points...... Ib. .00%- 


Lead, red, dry, 97% Pb,0,, 1.c.l., 
smaller lots, divd., a 


Ariz., le 
Colo., etc........Ib. 
other points......Ib. 
98%, Ph;O,, bbis., c.1. (20 
tons), divd. Ala., etc..Ib. 
other points......lb. 

lLe.L, 5 tons, divd. Ala., 

etc. .Ib. 

Ariz., etc........1b. 

Colo., etc........Ib. 

other points..... “1b. 

smaller lots, divd., Ala., 
etc..Ib. 

Ariz, etc.........Ib. 

Colo., etc.....+..Ib. 
other points......1lb. 


in ofl, 95% min., 100-Ib. i 


Resinate, fused, 15%, bblis...1p. 
pale, bbis..... 


Silicate, bgs., 5 tons........1b. 

smaller 1l0tS....+.+++++ oocelD 
Stearate, bbis.. 
Sulphate (see Lead. white basic 


Titanate, bgs. or bblis., c.l. 
(20 tons), works, frt. - 


teeeeeceesee AD, 


ecccccccccseolD, 


Le.L, 5 tons, one delivery, 
E., frt. alld. .Ib. 
Pac. Cst., ex whse....1b. 


smaller lots, E., frt. alld. .lb. 
Pac, Cst., ex whse....Ib. 


White, dry, basic carbonate, 
bbis., c.1., divd. Ariz., Calif., 
Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
N. Mex., Ore., Utah. Wash., 

Wash. and Wyo..Ib. 

other points...........lb. 

le.l., divd. Ariz., etc...Ib. 
other points.........-. 

basic sulphate, bblis., c.l., 

divd. Ariz., etc. .Ib. 

other points........... Ib. 

l.e.l., divd., Ariz., etc..Ib. 

other points...... Secoece Ib. 


in oil, 100-lb. Kgs., — 
b 


100-Ib. kes., dealers... .Ib. 
painters .....-eseeeeee 


Consumers’ orices and painters’ 
\%ec. lower on orders of 500 Ibs. or 





ae edible, ee Chore 
sOke secccccece . 
tech., dms., c Ib. 
LG}. seoee lb. 

in cocoa butter, dms., c.l....Ib. 
LGck, cccccccccceccccccescl 
Lemon peel, bis..............Ib. 
Licorice extract, mass, cns....Ib. 
powd., Dbbis..........-.66- Ib. 
root, natural, bis.......... «Ib. 
powder, bbis., bis..........Ib. 
select, bbis., cs..... coccccel 


Lime, chemical (quicklime), lump 
or pebble, bulk, f.0.b.:— 
Adams. Mass.. 
Bellefonte, Pa....... 
Berkley, W. Va..... 
Carey, Ohio.........ton. 
Cedar Hollow, Pa...ton. 
Crab Orchard, Tenn.ton. 
Eagle Mountain, Va.ton. 
Farnams, Mass.. 
Gibsonburg, Ohio 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Keystone, 
Knoxville, 
Limedale, 
Longview, ° 
Manistique, Mich... .to in. 
Martinsburg, W. V: e 
Menominee. Mich 
Mitchell, Ind 
Newala, Ala 
Rincon, ° 
Ripplemead, Va 
Riverton, Va.. 
Rockland, Me 
San Francisco 
Scioto, Ohio.. 
Springfield, M 
Woodville, Ohio. 
York, Pa..... 
Adams, Mass. 
Bellefonte, 
Berkley, W. Vi 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


. ton. 

























Carey, Ohlo.. -ton. 8. 
Cedar Hollow, Pa....ton. 8. 
Crab Orchard, Tenn.ton. 9. 
Eagle Mountain, Va.ton. 8 
Farnams, Mass...... ton. 8. 
Gibsonburg, Ohio....ton. 8. 
Hannibal, Mo.... ton. 8. 
Keystone, Ala.. .ton. 9. 
Knoxville, Tenn .ton, 9. 
Le Roy, Minn.......ton.10. 
Lime Crest, N. -ton. 8. 
Limedale, Ark.......ton. 9. 
Longview, Ala...... ton. 9. 
Louisville, Ky....... ton.14. 
Manistique, Mich....ton. 9.50 
Marblehead, Ohio....ton. 9.50 
Martinsburg, W. Va.ton. 9.00 
Mitchell, Ind........ton. 9.00 
Newala, Ala.......- -ton. 9.00 
Potoskey, Mich...... ton. 9.00 
Port Island, Mich....ton. 9.00 
Rapid City, 8. D..... ton.12.00 
Ripplemead, Va......ton. os 
Rockland, Me....... ton. 9.00 
San Francisco, Cal...ton.16.00 
Springfield, Mo...... ton. 9.00 
Woodville, Ohio. coos SOM. 8.50 
Vor, Pe@.cccccccocse ton, 9.00 
Adams. Mass........ ton. 9.50 
Bellefonte, Pa..... --ton. 9.00 
Carey, Ohio...... ...ton.11.00 
Farnams, Mass......ton. 9.50 
Gibsonburg, Ohlio....ton.11.00 
Lime Crest, N. J.....ton. 8.50 


Marblehead, Ohio....ton11.00 
Rockland, Me..... .--ton.10.00 
.+eeeee-ton.10.00 
Woodville, Ohio. .....ton. - 00 


Scioto, Ohio. 


York, Pa.......+++-.tom. 
Lime salts (see Calcium). 


Lime-sulphur, dry, dealers, bgs., 
c.1, E. of an} incl. N, Dak., 

8. » Neb., Kans., Okla., 
Tex. .1b. 


dms., same basis.......1b. 


400 lbs. or more, bgs., 
same basis. .lb. 


same basis......lb. 
Ibs., same 
basis. 


dmas., 
less than 400 
same basis.......1b. 
Zone 1, dms., con- 
sumers. .gal. 
dealers, wks. 
gal. 

80-50, dms.............-gal. 
Zone 3, tanks, dealers, dlvd., 


gal. 
80-50, dms............++-g4al. 


Zone 4, tanks, dealers, wks. 


dms.. 
Solution, 


Zone 2, tanks, 


gal. 
dms., wks., except Cal.gal. 
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‘11%- 


08%4- — 
08%- — 
07T%- — 
07%- — 
08 - — 
0T%- — 
18%-  — 
11%- — 
12%- — 
prices are 
more. 
84- — 
37 - 50 
28-0 — 
81 - .39 
39 - — 
A2 = BS 
35 - .46 
No prices. 
No prices. 
15 - .20 
‘ - .26 
105 - — 
8.00 

7.50 

7. 

7. 

8. 

6. 

7. 

8 

» % 

6. 
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No price. 
No price. 


No price. 
No price. 


No price. 
No price. 


No price. 


No price. 
No price. 


No price. 
No price. 


No price. 
No price. 
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Some of the test fences at a National Lead Company Experiment Station, Sayville, L. I. 
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WHITE LEADS PUTS “WEATHER-FIGHT” INTO PAINT 


Call it “weather-fight,” gumption, 
or just plain durability... basic 
carbonate white lead gives paint 
the ability to stand up to the 
weather, as acres of homes and 
thousands of tests prove. 

Here’s part of the answer: 
white lead makes paint distensi- 





ble, flexible, elastic, tough... qual- 
ities due largely to a beneficial reaction between the oil 
vehicle and the surface of the pigment particles, com- 
monly known as the formation of lead soaps. 
And here’s another contributing factor: white lead’s 
range of particle sizes enables it to pack densely, thus 
reinforcing the film. 


Yes, white lead builds ruggedness into paint. It not 





only gives durability, but also easier brushing and work- 
ing qualities, improved adhesion, more thorough drying. 

There are five Dutch Boy basic carbonate white leads, 
ranging from a low oil absorption type to one with extra- 
high hiding and paint thickening power. One of these 
leads is exactly suited to every need. 


pUTe 


BOY Zonal 
WHITE LEADS 


111— Extra-high hiding and paint consistency. 
333—High hiding and paint consistency, but 
less than 111, H.1.$.—Medium-high hiding 
and paint consistency. Carter—Medium-low 
oil absorption white lead, made by the Carter 
Process. Duteh— Low oil absorption white lead, 
made by the Dutch Process. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Company, 800 Albany Street, 
Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, 1376 River Avenue, Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Widener Building, Philadelphia. 
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Modern Metal Lithography 


By W. N. MISURACCA 


Director of Lithography, National Can Corporation 


The decoration of metal packages is basic- 
ally a lithographic process, modern offset lith- 
ography being in fact an offshoot of metal 
lithography. 

Lithography was formerly regarded as be- 
ing based on the antagonism between water 
and grease, but modern research has con- 
siderably altered that viewpoint. It can now 
be said that lithography is not necessarily 
dependent upon the antagonism between 
grease and water, but rather on the lack of 
miscibility between any two substances. The 
fact that water is still used in the lithographic 
process as one of the unmiscible substances 
is because it is easily obtained at practically 
no cost, 

It is this newly accepted theory that has 
made possible the enormous progress in the 
use of the photo-mechanical method of re- 
production, When used in conjunction with 








natural color photography, this method gives 
us a new conception of the possibilities of 
decorating packages in the future. 
Persistently—and unsung—scores of re- 
search laboratories are seeking the answer to 
many everyday problems in packaging. As a 
result of these combined efforts, a new lith- 
ographic printing plate of stainless steel has 
been developed. It offers definite advantages 
over the old plates which were made of the 
softer metals, zinc and aluminum. The stain- 
less steel makes possible a higher speed in 
lithographing and a considerable improve- 
ment in the lasting quality of the printing 
plate and in the quality of the work itself. 
Unrelenting research has also produced lith- 
ographic inks which possess extraordinary 
brilliancy and resistance to fading. In some 
cases, the time required to dry these inks, 
when applied on a metal sheet has been 





Plenty of Salt for Everybody 


Most of the salt from this region is produced 
in this way, which is known as the solar proc- 
ess. Today, salt is playing an important role 
in war factories. Salt tablets prepared with 
dextrose, taken orally, are a preventative of 


America need never fear a shortage of salt. 
While it is being mined or taken from the 
sea or brine wells in but a few states, with 
Michigan producing the largest share, it is 
believed to be almost everywhere. The Great 
Salt Lake in Utah is often called the world’s 
greatest source. The photo shows a dragline 
building brine evaporating beds or ponds on 
the Great Salt Flats. The briny water is 
pumped into these beds where it evaporates 


heat fatigue—heat cramps and sickness— 
caused by excessive sweating. Medical author- 
ities say that sweating robs the human body 
of essential salts which must be replaced to 


































































reduced from the orthodox time of about 
twelve minutes to three or four seconds. 

Today, however, many of these new develop- 
ments have of necessity been held in abeyance. 
But a glimpse into the future reveals that 
one day the can making industry will have 
finishes which will rival enamels in hardness 
and appearance. These finishes will possess 
a phenomenal resistance to various products 
and will go far toward making a metal con- 
tainer the ultimate in packaging. 

Creditable though the accomplishments of 
the can making industry have been in the 
past, we can look to the future with even 
greater expectations of success in the decora- 
tion of metal containers. Offset lithography, 
to which the can manufacturers have con- 
tributed so much, will establish new stand- 
ards of excellence and durability after the 
war. (207) 


Soap Spray Kills 
Japanese Beetles 


One of Japan’s more destructive gifts to the 
United States, the Japanese beetle, may be 
eradicated by a recently patented spray. The 
spray contains soap, rosin soap, corrosive sub- 
limate and nicotine. The soaps not only act 
to emulsify the components so that they may 
be sprayed, but also supplement the destruc- 
tive power of the poisons by drying up and 
clogging the insects’ breathing tubes. The 
spray contains: rosin, 10 lbs.; lye, 1 lb.; fish 
oil soap, 1 lb.; corrosive sublimate, 1 Ib.; 
nicotine sulfate, 1 oz. 

The first three ingredients are boiled in 
10 gallons of water until the mixture turns 
black; the corrosive sublimate and nicotine 
sulfate are then added in 20 gallons of water. 
For spraying fruit trees, hardy shrubs, grass 
and weeds, the mixture should be diluted 
with two parts of water. For beans and other 
delicate plants, dilute with three or four parts 
of water. (209) 


According to a recent magazine article, 
claim has been made that there are 4,000 
shades of red, and it is stated that the United 
States Bureau of Standard recognizes “2% 
times” that number. Take your choice! 








and forms crude salt which is then refined. | maintain worker efficiency. (208) ( Advertisement) 
Lime-sulphur_ solut., Zone 5, Linseed meal, 32%, sacks, f.o.b. Lithium bromide, bblis., 100 Ibs., Logwood, cryst., bgs., No. 1..Ib. .28 - — 
dealers, dlvd..gal. No price. New York, Sept. Dec. deliv- works, frt. equald..Ib. 1.90 - — No. 2..1b. .26 - — 
GMB. .........see0e006-88l. No price. sleet bheh + = 50 Ibs., works.......+..+-- Ib. 1.93 - — extract, bbis., No. Besoogoodh 46  - 
Zone 6, tanks, dealers....gal. No price same basis, f.0.b. Buffalo..ton.37.00 - — 25 Ibs., works....... jtagesen ae © No. 3..1b. 112%. — 
80-50, dms....... s+eeeeBal. No price. Litharge, com'l powd., bbis., 20 Carbonate, NF VI, 250-lb. bbls. ~— ace at “a No. 4..1b. 0° - 
. le . a a a ents, Wk. WO. Bed deencass bs - - 
“twarehouse ‘points, Trelght, silowed Zese i Ark, Colo., Pla., Ga, 100-Ib. KEB...eeeeeeeeeeeedD, 180 = = No. 2::1b. (21%. — 
nts, freight allowed. Zone %y re "hora? 
includes Ga., 8. C., Ala., N. C., except the Idaho, La.  Miss., Caleriée, S5-1B, 3098....+00.- 2 - = ae ae = pee ie “50 :% 
counties of Ashe, Surry, Stokes, Rocking- Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Citrate, 250-lb. bbis......... Ib, 1.40 - = IIR 5. ica gpa ee ae 
ham and Alleghany; Tenn., east of Tenn. ote. Tex., Utah, MAGN, GRE in cs ccusedcacecect 1b. 145 - = Lupulin, N.E., ting.......+6.- Ib. 1.70 - 1.75 
river. Zone 2: New England States. Zone aie, mm, Of e- 100-Ib. KBB.-.-+eeeeeeeeeees ae = Lycopodium, CS....++.++eeeeees Ib. 7.50 = 8.00 
8: Ark., Ohio, Ind., Ill:, Ia., Ky., Wis., * "Wash. Ib. 08 Fluoride, bbis..... srecsccees Ib. 2.10 = 2.25 
Minn., Mo. and Tenn. west of Tenn. river; —— oe - Hydroxid dms Ib. 1.25 - 
Penn., eastern tier, and W. Va., western divd. other points......lb. .08 - — a eas ets ans ty ie 
tier. Zone 4: West of Rocky Mountains, 5 tons, divd., Ala., Ark. 25-lb. ja FEE vas eae Ib. 5.05 - = 
except southern California, which makes taf. Wie. Ge.. Ea. TBesccccevecccccers » o. M 
}- “a 5 ri aa Y. east of Herki- Miss. Okla Tex and eee, ae as of 
mer, N. J., -, Del., Va., Pa.—all coun- W. of aC t strength), D£8., C.l., Cs - 
ties lying east of the "western boundary of p dg Saw a 08%- — ton)..Ib. .0560-  — ae a Ree rae a — = 9 
Bedford, Blair, Center, Clinton and Pot- i smaller lots.........++- Ib. .O585- West Indian, cs....-..-..-... ib, .80 - 185 
ter, W. Va.—counties of Mineral Hamp- Ariz., Idaho, Nev., Utah bbis., c.l. (29 tons)......1b. .O585- — : Pie parca eet se teks PY bri 
shire, Morgan, Berkeley, Jefferson, and ene E, of Cascade Mts. smaller lots........e++6 Ib. .9610- — Madder, Dutch, bblis........ lb. .24 = .8@ 
Hardy, N. C.—counties of Ashe, Alleghany, n Ore. and Wash...1b, .08%- — ordinary, bgs, c.l. (20 tons)..lb. .04%- — Magnesia, arsenate, dms.......l. .18 - .20 
Surry, Stokes and Rockingham. Colo., Mont., N. Mex., Smaller lota........ e-eelb. 04%- — Calcined, tech., USP,  bbis., 
Linalool, cns............00- .s-lb. 6.75 - 7.00 Feu Ws = bbis., c.1. (20 tons).....--Ib. .04%4- — works..lb, .26 - 
Lanalyl acetate, 70% to 80%, cns. ‘ ‘ Other points..... ++-Ib, .08%- = smaller lot~ .....+.++++- Ib. .04%- = Carbonate, tech., Zone 1, c.1., 

; Ib. 5.50 ~- 6.00 smaller lots, dlvd. Ala., Lithopone in car lots is %c. per 1b. higher bl bgs..Ib. .06%- — 
RR eeeelb. 650 - 6.75 etc..Ib. .08%- — delivered to the Pac. Cst. and in less car lots DDIS. cocssssececccoceedy OTe — 
MOM Sn ccagicvoa< cence Ib. 7.00 - 7.25 ROBY “O6Bcccessc serine Ib. .08%- = is %c. higher ex whse., Pac. Cst. _ teeeseececeeceesselb, “O8%- = 

Linden flowers, bis............ 1 0 - OO Oc kccesacened 1 - =- e L.C.1., DEB. .ceeeeseeeees ID. OT%= = 
without leaves. agree eneheien Io duce Other points _ = ee ne ae = Ma Seescenseee scones > 2 = 
se eeeesene . 4 = Lobelia, herb, bis............-lb. .383 = .84 BOR. cecccccccceseccess dm One & 
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Tannin and Gelatin 


Clarify Apple Juice 


Methods of clarifying apple juice with 
tannic acid (tannin) and gelatin solutions 
have been worked out in Canadian research. 
The two materials are dissolved in water to 
make separate stock solutions. Trial amounts 
of these stock solutions are then added to 
samples of the apple juice, first the tannin 
solution and then the gelatin solution. The 
least amount of gelatin to give the desired 
clarification is selected, and quantities for 
adding to commercial batches are worked out 
from the results of the sample tests. Quanti- 
ties of materials and directions for making 
and using the stock solutions are available. 


A Tight Case oe 
Delivers The Goods 


Distributors of canned foods don’t like to 
receive them in shipping cases that are split 
or broken, Shipping cartons that don’t stand 
up usually contain dented cans, and dented 
cans don’t sell readily. Approaching the mat- 
ter of damaged shipments from an objective 
viewpoint recently, several canners have found 
that they were buying shipping containers 
that were too large. Investigation in the ware- 
houses of one prominent canner indicated 
that fibre board cartons bought from one of 
several carton manufacturers gave thoroughly 
satisfactory service. These particular cartons 
were supplied in dimensions 1/16 inch less 
in length and width and 1‘ inch less in 
height than the cans themselves. The man- 
ufacturer contended that only by an inter- 
locking or overriding of the seams of the can 
could a tight package be obtained. The can- 
ner found this contention entirely correct. 


(211) 
Canned Butter 
Keeps Indefinitely 


Lack of refrigeration on ships or in storage 
warehouses need not keep the dairy industry 
from supplying “butter” to the armed forces 
and civilian populations in tropical countries, 
according to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Pure butteroil and skimmed 
milk powder can be shipped to tropical 
countries, held for a year or more, if desired, 
and then made into good butter with the 
aid of a little cold water, according to the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. The Bureau has 
recently perfected a method of preparing pure 
butteroil and packaging it in 2-lb. tin cans so 
that it will keep almost indefinitely, For 
large shipments, metal oil drums are con- 
sidered ideal containers, but wooden kegs are 
being accepted because they contain no criti- 
cal materials, (212) 

















Hormone Sprays 


Help Save Sugar 


Cooperation between growers and canners 
might help offset shortage of sugar, accord- 
ing to reports on the use of hormone sprays 
and ducts. In tests, where they were used, it 
was found that in nearly every case the acid 
content of the fruit decreased and the sugar 
content increased. Such fruits would require 
less sugar for processing. Other advantages 
also accrued from the use of the hormone 


sprays, notably fewer drops from fruit trees. 
(213) 


“Research Is 
Organized Thinking” 
National Can Corporation 


Puts Laboratory Theory 
Into Everyday Practice 





A View in the Processing Laboratory 


This complete canning equipment, reduced 
in size, serves to establish the important con- 
necting link between laboratory theory and 
sound commercial practice in the canning 
of foods. Problems of heat penetration, new 
product compositions, effects on various lac- 
quers and cans made from substitute plates 


are studied here. (214) 





Prolific American female cockroaches raise 
an average family of 163 offspring during an 
adult lifetime of less than one year, according 
to recent studies of the family life of cock- 
roaches. In some cases reproduction occurs 
in unmated females. Others continue to re- 
produce for a period of several months to a 
year after a single mating. 









Technical Topics 


VEGETABLES — It has been found that 
blanching of vegetables enables a greater 
weight of such materials to be filled into 
cans. But it has little effect on the pressure 
developed in the cans, provided the cans are 
heated to a high temperature before the cans 
are closed. The color of vegetables is not 
appreciably improved by blanching, but the 
texture and flavor of certain varieties were 
better. (215) 


QUICKSILVER is now being commercially 
rectified to a purity of 99.99995 percent by a 
large American manufacturer of electrical 
equipment. Chief use of the highly purified 
mercury at the present time is in power rec- 
tifiers, particularly in plants refining mag- 
nesium and aluminum. (216) 


SERPENTINE SUPERPHOSPHATE is find- 
ing application as a fertilizer material in 
New Zealand in place of ordinary super- 
phosphate. The new material is stated to con- 
tain the magnesium and silica of the original 
serpentine in activated form. The activated 
silica in the mixture is a definite aid to plant 
growth. (217) 


ERGOT PRODUCTION by artificially infect- 
ing rye with the fungus which forms the 
source of the material is being investigated 
in Canada. Improvement ia agricultural meth- 
ods which have diminished the amount of 
naturally-infected rye of late is responsible 
for the experimental program. (218) 


ZINC DUST of high reducing power may be 
produced by direct electrolysis according to 
a description in a recent British trade journal. 
It is declared that the zinc tends to separate 
in powder form especially from solutions of 


(219) 


zincate. 


COSMETIC OIL—An essential oil similar in 
odor to citronella and lemongrass oils is 
being produced in Kenya on an experimental 
basis, It is declared to be obtained from 
the leaves of Leptospermum citratum, a shrub 
or small tree of the Myrtaceae order which 
is found in the wild state in Eastern Australia. 
The oil is stated to be suitable for use in 
lotions of the eau de cologne type and in 
soaps. (220) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquirers to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. Please mention 
the number at end of article—also name of 
the magazine you saw it in. 


(Advertisement) 
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Magnesia, carbonate, tech., Zone Magnesium, chloride, flake, dom. 
amet ' a j aloe, ot BAO on ae ae jenn nocd sii WBsccccvsce ++.Ib. ” - 19 Maganese resinate, fused, due, “ 
bbls O7%- — le.l., bbis., works..... ton.39.00 -42.00 auganess acetate, dms,...:- Ib. .26%- — recip. dms ee. 2. 710% 
F) MPOOUEOE, BOD: 600d dccsccccccs Ib. .12 - .12% B i GARB s ce06 paar ee ere Ss Ib. .14%H- .15% 
kgs. .08%- — MOTHS, BHIB.cccccccccccecce Ib. .40 - .50 Sulphate, anhyd ton lots 
Le, ot « Hydroxide, med.., 200-Ib. bbls., poset tech., bbls........... Ib, .25 + 417 : gale ie SER 
s ; = a arbonate, DbIS.....cccccceeet. 19 2 = 7 
kgs. 09%-  — SE.” QUIN p56d% 0500 6e304 ae Chloride, ‘bbis........00 0000. Ib. 114 Nom. ae ae oe 7 = 
USP, Zone 1 09 - — TOG. MND. sec ceswerecess Ib, .26 - = Manganese, dioxide, African, bat- Meee ave careera aan Ib. [06%- - 
bbls. .Ib. .08%- oe Hypophosphite, cns., 100 Ibs.lb. 1.45 - coe tery, 84-87%, bbls., 28-40 ; > . 
kgs. «lb, ‘on. - Oxide (see Calcined) tons, works..ton.74.00 - fertilizer, 85%, MnSo,, bgs., 
Lat. _— ; a 5-15 tons, works..... ton.77.00 - — c.l., divd. rail stations 
bbis | ——o * Palmitate, obis....... ...... Ib, .33 - .35 %, 4 tons, works..... ton.82.00 - — in Southern freight ter- 3 
kgs. . 10Me Peroxide, 15%, dms., works..ib. 1.00 - 1.35 Caucasian, 85-90%, bbis., c.l., Le.l. bgs., athe ya My 
Taek SD. O);, BOs <<cscees ~~ se. “ns Silicate (see Talc). works..ton.74.00 - — f.o.b. Balto. and 
MOIR. cecces : acevcesene Ib. 08%4- - Silicofluoride, bbls........... Ib. .18 - .20 l.c.l., 5 tons, works....ton.77.00 - — , wat. ton. 06.80 — 
Ye ae Stearate, bbls., ton lots...... lb, .81 - = smaller lots, works..ton.82.00 - _ ind . a 
- 2 ndustrial grade, 80% MnSo,, 
+? less than ton lots......... Ib. 1.82 - — burlap bgs., c.l., CH. o ¢e.l. Ib Tt aa 
.0o%- — Sulphate (see Epsom salt). ton.71.75 = EOS, strivciced eee Gis = 
ce ioe Trisilicate, 1,000-lb. contracts, ee ene Pe 
— = dms..Ib, .87 - — ‘Te. to co se. Mangrove bark, bgs., shipt...ton. No pric 
A smaller lots, dms...........lb. 42 - = “smaller lots, works..ton.79.75 - — Manna flake, large, cs......... lb. No stocks 
Magnesia:—Zone 1—Mass., Conn., R. I. cs., 500-lb. lots.. ‘lb 40 - = , » * Sn On ea small, cs..... ° 
é. ° ’ paper bgs., c.l., works..ton.70.00 - 9 CBrceseccevece wenden lb. 3.40 3.45 
N.Y., N.J., Pa., D. of C., Del. and Md., cul. SRA WOR aics saceectrs Sey lol. 8 tous, Waka tan ne Memnttel eset de. bbi 
shipments, frt. equald. with Phillipsburg, BOOS GUS cccactscscacss Ib. 60 - = : . pe See et ’ oe Se. tom 
Ambler, Plymouth Meeting, Valley Forge b Glycerophosphate, bbis., bgs., ots, works..lb. .85 =e 
and New York. On 1.c.l.’ shipments, ng Magnesite, onl. om. ey Wen a be 1,000-lb. lots..1b. 8.05 - 3.14 smaller lots, works....... lb, 40 - — 
alld... including divd. storedoor. Magnesia lel a . ~ _ a + ras “90 00 100-lb. lots..... «lb. 3.15 = 8.25 reagent grade, 50-lb. cs., or 
prices are f.o.b. Plymouth Meeting. Zone 2— dead-burned, dom.,} bulk, c.l., , cens., 25 Ibs....... ++1b. 3.27 - 8.36 multiples, works..lb. 85 - — 
Balance of N.S.; prices f.o.b. Plymouth Meet- f.0.b. Chewelah, Wash..ton.22.00 -40.50 Hydrate, bbls., dlvd «Ib, 82 - — Marjoram, French, No. 1......lb. .84 = 1.15 
ing, — Phillipsburg, Valley Forge, and Malva flowers, black, bls......lb. 1.75 - 2.00 Iodide, bots., 5 lbs.. oo old. 5.70 - = Tunisian, bis........ --lb. .60 - .63 
New eee Bite Wks 4405400003 lb. 2.25 + 2.50 Se. OE OR scssckcs anne - db. 5.55 -  — Chilean ..... lb, .51 - .52 
Magnesium, chloride, anhyd., Leaves, bI8....-..++.. seeees Ib, .40 - .55 Linoleate, liquid, 4%, dms...lb. .200- — ADORE orcerersersccecereeees ib, .47 - .48 
dom., bbls., dlvd..Ib, .18 - — Manaca root, bis...... wenbatnal Ib, .24 - solid, precip., 8.2%, bbls...lb. .22 - — Matico leaves, bls............. Ib. .22 - .29 
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Menthol, natural,.cs...... ++++1b.13.00 -13.50 

synthetic, USP, CB. cccccccecs 1b.13.00 - — 

technical, 60-Ib. cs......... Ib. 6.00 - = 

smaller WOES. ccccceces oeeelb. 6.50 - = 
Menthyl salicylate, tins, 100-Ib. 

lots..lb. 3.00 - — 

BPW Wis ccvccevaceses «+-lb. 3.10 -  — 
Mercurial ointment, 20% pails, 

Ibs..Ib. 1.44 - — 

BP DBs svcsecpzevecvecesse’ Ib. 1.46 - — 

— 50 Ibs.. lb. 2.09 - — 

TBs cvcccscvccccccss «lb, 211 2 = 


Ries (see Quicksilver). 


Ammoniated (see White precipitate). 
Bichloride? (see Corrosive sublimate). 
3. 


Bisulphate,? 5-lb. bots....... Ib 02 - 
100-Ib. fib. dms...........- Ib. 2.89 - — 
ate  SROBs o6cccscsssescste Ib. 2.91 - — 

Chloride? (see Calomel). 

Cyanide,* cryst......esee ono 4.00 - 4.06 
BOMGs  ceccocapevccascecsces 4.00 - 4.05 

Iodide,? red, Nv 5-lb. bots. ib 4.65 - 4.71 

BOOTD. BAD, GMB. cccccccers 460 - — 
yellow, 5-lb. bots........... Ie 4.76 - 4.81 
fib. dms., 100 Ibs........ Ib. 4.70 - 


Nitrate ointment (see Citrine ointment). 









tech. (see Red, mercury oxide). 
Oxide,? yellow, tech. (see Yellow, mercury 
oxide). 
NF VI, fib. dms., 50 Ibs. or 
more..lb. 3.38 - — 
red,? NF (see Red precipitate). 
Mercury and — 2 5-lb. ctns.lb. 1.98 - — 
SED. GD. GMS. cccccccces b. 1.86 - 1.88 
Mesityl oxide, a, c.l., divd..Ib. .12%- — 
Be@oken GWE. cveccccvecccs -Ib 18 - = 
Metal leaf, Japanese, pkgs. of 20 
books (500 leaves), alumi- 
nums, 5%x5% in..pkg. 2.50 - — 
composition, 54x5% in..... pkg. 3.00 - — 
gold, XX, deep, 23K, 3%x3% in., 
pkg.15.00 - — 
silver, 3%x3% in....... +++-DPkg. 3.00 - — 
Metanitroparatoluidin, bbls....lb. 1.05 - 1.10 
Metaphenylenediamine, kgs....lb. .66 - — 
Metatoluylenediamine, kgs.... ..Ib. -‘7O- — 
Methanol, natural,',® producer 
group A, all grades, E. of 
Miss. R., — gal. €0- — 
dms., c.1 ° 66- = 
Meth — 420 = 
ethanol prices W. of M R. are 3c. 
gal higher. oF 
pure, group B, tanks, frt. 
alld., Zone 1..gal. 0 - — 
Zone 2....... ecccce gal 52 - — 
MOD B.cccedesce ---Bal. 564 - — 
BO. Gis cscescccesd gal. AY- — 
dms., c.l., Zone 1......... gal. .55%- — 
Be Bevvesesee ++ Bal. 57%- — 
de eee +++-Bal. 5O%- — 
SOMO 6. cccecd cocces gal. 61%- — 
Le.l, Zone 1..........gal. 58%- — 
BO Bu.ccccccece +.-@al. .75%- — 
Zone 3..... eocccece gal. .62%- — 
SOD Gisesunceseved gal. .75%- — 
Natural methanol sales zones are:—Zone 1, 
Com., Del., D. of C., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Ky.. 


Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. H., 





N. J., Y., N. C., Ohio, Tenn., R. 1, Vt., 
Va., Ww. Va., Wisc.; Zone = Ala., Ark., Col., 
Fla., 7 ee Kan. = La., eb., N. D., 
Okla., 8. C., S. D., Tex., Wyo.: Zone 3, Los 


A., San Fran., Seattle, Wash., Portland, ‘Ore. ; 





Zone 4, Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N 
Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
Synthetic,*.* pure, dms., c.l., 
Zone 1, frt. alld..gal. .34%- — 
2, frt. alld. or divd..gal. .44%- — 
8, frt. alld..... eocces gal. .38%- — 
4, frt. alld 40%- = 
Le.l., Zone 1, frt. a 
2, frt. alld Soy _ 
a -& . Py a 
8, divd., S. F. and L. Ae 
41 - = 
4, frt. alld. or divd. = 52%- — 
tanks, Zone 1, frt. _ gal. .28- = 
2, frt. alld.. +++ Bal, BO- = 
8, frt. alld gal. .32- — 
4, frt. alld gal. 832%- — 





Synthetic methanol sales zones are:—Zone 1, 
Ind., Iowa, Ky. ‘1e ° 
J 


Conn., Del., D. C., IL, 
Md., Mass., Mich., Minn. ~» Mo., NM. H., 
N. Y., N. Cc. Ohio, Penn., R. a 
Vt., Va., W. Va. +» Wis.; Zone 2, Ala., Ark., 
Col.. Fia., Ga., Kans., La., Miss., Neb., 


N, D., Okla., S. "D., Tex., Wyo.; Zone 8, Los 


Angeles, Cal.; San Francisco, Cal.; also (c.1. 


only) Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash.; 
Zone 4, Ariz., Cal., N. Mex., Mont., Nev., 
Idaho, Ore., Utah, Wash. 
Methyl acetate, 97-99%, <dms., 
c.l., E. of Miss. R..Ib. .10%- .12 
Ts GP GES Bvccccceed Ib. .11%- .18 
Le.l., dms., divd. E. of 
Miss. R..Ib. .11 - 4 
We OC Mee. Ris cceccvs Ib. .12 - .138% 
tanks, divd. E. of Miss. R 
Ib. .00%- - 
We. GF Mee, Ricesdsss< Ib. .10%- — 
tech., dms., c.l., divd. E. of 
Miss. R..lb. .08 - .09 
le.1, dlvd. BE. of Miss. h.. 
Ib. .07%- .11 
divd. W. of Miss. R..Ib. .07%- .10% 
tanks, divd. E. of Miss. R. 
Ib. .06 - - 
re Oe DO, cs accuses ib, O07 - — 
Acetoacetate, dms., c.l., works, 
frt. alld..Ib. .29%- — 
Acetone, natural, E. of Rockies, 
frt. alld., tanks..gal. .75 - _ 
dms., c.l., same basis...gal. .81 - - 
l.c.l., same basis...gal. .86 - — 


Methyl acetone prices on Pacific Coast are 








8c. per gal. higher on tanks and 4c. per gal. 
higher on drums, car lots. 
Synthetic, tanks, Zone 1..gal. 43 - — 
ND Doccccncannccess gal. .44%- — 
Zone 3...... --gal. 45%- — 
Zone 4..... -Bal. .45%- — 
dms., c.l., Zon gal. 61 - = 
Zone 3 -gal. .8%- — 
Zone 4.... gal. 4%- — 
l.e.l., Zone 1 gal. 34%- — 
MONO Bevvcvcccccesces gal. 7 - =— 
MD. Meetccbed oes ious gal. .58 - - 
PD DSivtecatkeheses ant gal, 58%- — 
Alcohol (see Methanol). 

Anthranilate, 100-lb. lots....lb. 2.20 - — 
ZSelb. lots, BOtS..cccocceces lb. 2.35 = — 
Bromide, CNS..cccccccecseses Ib. .75 - .80 
SUE  2ee50senbaseesnnene sea Ib, .A5% - .7K 
Benzoate, cns., 25 Ibs...... Ib, .70 = 1.10 

Chloride, refrigeration, 500 lbs. 

and up, machine mfrs. and 
jobbers, cylinders..lb. .382 - — 

service men and consumers, 
cyl..lb. 26 - — 

60 to 400 Ibs., cyl., mach. 
mfrs. and jobbers..lb. .36 - — 

service men and con- 
sumers, cyl..lb. .40 - — 

tanks, multi-unit, machine 
mfrs. and jobbers..lb. .81 - — 

service men and con- 
sumers..Ib. .35 - — 


Methyl chloride quotations are spot or con- 
tract, effective July 1, for delivery to any com- 
Prices 


mon carrier point in United States. 
above are in 60, 90 and 180-lb. cylinders 
Prices on the 20-Ib. cylinders 
10c, per pound higher than above prices. 





S. C., Tenn., 


are uniformly 
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Methyl, cinnamate, bis.. «Ib, 1.50 = 4.00 
Formate, dms.. oa mae = 
Lactate, dms., Lek, ‘diva: lb, .70 © is 
Iodide, a ceeeeewenee nes esIBs 4.00 = 4.15 

ens. .. Lebiicedenwieweee a? Oe 
Salicylate, “ams. penemebecsecve. we O at 

Methylamyl ketone, dms., works, 

Le.l..Ib. . = 
tainers, same basis 

smaller con 8, i: ; 
Methylcellulose, specl. vis. (4,000 
cps.), fib. ctns., 2,000 Ibs. or 

more, frt. alld..lb. .0 - — 

100 to 1,999 Ibs., frt. alld.lb. 65 - — 

1 to 99 Ibs., works........ ib .70 - =— 
std. vis. (15-1, 500 cps.), fib. 
ctns., 2,000 Ibs. or mere, frt. 

alld..Ib 68 - — 

100 to 1,999 Ibs., frt. alld.lb. .58 - — 

1 to 99 Ibs., works...... lb 63 - = 

Methylcyclohexane, 98-100%, dms., 

a *works..Ib. .16 -  — 

Methylcyclohexanol, 98-100%, dms. 

Mis works..1b.. 2We- 

Methyleyclohexanone, 98 - 100%, 

iat dms., werks..Ib. .82 - — 
lue, medcl., kgs., 100 

Methylene blue, > a 2.00 _* 
ens., 5 Ibs Risssceibeeeeooeree 233 - = 
Chloride, refrigeration, ee 

- works..lb. .18 - .22 
solvent, dms., works.......lb. .12 + .15 
Methylethyl ketone, dms., c.l., 
frt. pd. BE. of Rocky Mts..lb. .9 - — 
Lc.1l., same terms...... _ 09%- — 
tanks, same terms.. Ib 08 - — 

Methylhexyl ketone, ome. ‘eh. 

” works..lb. 60 - — 

Methylisobutyl ketone, dms., c.1. 

7 divd..1b. .12%- — 
lel, divd..... sb0eeessooe ane = 
tanks, Bc asnvrdcivenssee 1l%- -— 

Methylnaphthyl ketone, dom., 

crvyst., cns..lb. 3.00 - 3.10 

Metronite pigment, 120 mesh, con- 

tainers extra, c.l., f.0.b. Mil- 

waukee. -ton. 9.00 - — 

lc.L., same basis........ton.11.00 - — 
180 mesh, containers extra, 

c.l., same es ae 11.00 - — 

le.1., same basis........ ton.13.00 - — 
250 mesh, containers extra, c.1., 

same basis..ton.12.00 - — 

le.1., same basis........ton.14.00 - — 
325 mesh, containers extra, c.1., 

same basis. .ton. 15.00 - = 

l.c.L., same basis........ton.17.00 - — 
400 mesh, containers extra, c.1., 

same basis..ton.17.50 - — 

Le.L, same Se coos oe awe -_ = 
Mica, dry grd., amber, a 3 

quality, c.l..ton.30.00 - — 

Le.L, 5,000 Ibs...... --ton.40.00 - — 

1, IDS... sees ecccce lb OB] - = 

TBO. ccccccccocsoccs Ib. .02%- — 

100 Ibs....... eccccceee b 08 - — 

refined, C.l....sseeceeeeees ton.20.00 - — 

le.L, 5,000 Ibs........ ton.30.00 - — 

Paint, C.].....-ee0s eececce ton.55.00 - — 

l.c.1., 5,000 Ibs......... ton.65.00 - — 

white, No. 1 quailty, c.l...ton.35.00 - — 

Le.1, 5,000 Ibs..... ....ton.45.00 -  — 

1, ioe. ces eccccccoccs Ib. .02%- — 

BOO IDB... . cece eees ootb 08 - = 

FOOfIng, C.l....+scccccees --ton.20.00 - — 

Le.L, 5,000 Ibs......-.. ton.39.00 - — 

paint, C.l....-.+sceeee -..ton.60.00 - — 

Le.1L, 6,000 Ibs......-.. -— 70.00 - — 

wet , Paint or lacquer, c 

- Ib. O%- —- 

Lek, ccccccccsccccccosece Ib O]§ - — 

BAL, ccccccccccccece cocelD, OF e = 

rdBber, c.l.......s0- eooeeld, O44-° — 

er LBk, cccccccccccccccccce lb, .O4%- — 

DIOIte Cul. cecccccccccccseces lb. O8%- — 

WE scntvesseasoocscees Ib. .4%- — 
Mica, dry grd., is quoted in bags at the 
works; wet grd. mica in car-load lots is frt. 
alld. E., and in less car-foad lots ex whse. or 

frt. alld. B. Prices of the wet grd. are %c. 

per pound higher west of the Mississippi. 

Milk, powder, skimmed, roller, 

bbis., c.l..Ib. .14%- — 

L@k, cccvcccccecceres Ib. .15%- .16 
spray, ae Code cccccccee ~ 15%- — 
LGd. cnesecescocccces 16%- .17 

ua roller, bbis., én. - 

Ree et zee ib, 2%. = 
spray, bbis., c.l........00- Ib, .28 = — 
EBL, cocccesccestoece Ib. .28%- - 

Millet seed, yellew, bgs....... Ib. .08%- .03% 
early fortune, bgs.....-..++-. Ib. .03%- .08% 
BOTIOR, BBBccccccccccesccceces Ib. .07 - .12 

Mineral spirits (see Petroleum thinners and 

VM & P naphtha). 

Molasses, blackstrap, tanks, f.o.b. 

No. Atlantic ports..gal. .16 - .17 
Sam, Gell eerie cicesce gal. .16 - .20 

Molybdate orange (see Orange, 

molybdate). 

Molybdenum metal,® kgs., 99%, 

powd..lb. 2.60 - 3.00 

Molybdenum, trioxide,* pure, kgs., 

basis Me. content, works..Jb. .05 - — 
technical, kgs., basis. Mo. con- 
tent, works..Ib. .0 - — 
Monoamylamine, dms., basis 
00%, c.l., Works..Ib. .61 - = 
l.e.l., WOPKS.....+se0es lb. .64 - - 
Monoamy!Inaphthalene, l.c.l., dms., 
works..Ib. .17 - — 
Monobutylamine, dms., basis 
100%, c.1., works. ™ 48 - — 
LG.3.. WOEMBs coccscssce 51 - _ 
Monoethanolamine, dms., - 
works..Ib. .24 - =— 
cocks a © _ 
. 2- — 
Monoethylamine, basis 100%, 
dms., ¢.].. works..Ib, 48 -  — 
l.c.l., WOrKS...+-e+e00- Ip, 46 - — 
Monochlorobenzene, dms., c.l..Ib. .05%- _- 
OE Dl e ccccecccsocsedcesce lb OT - = 
Be Mibvacccusccececeecsnes Ib 08 - — 
DB MAbecccvecesseseeceoess lb. .09 - _ 
COMM cccccccescascccsecces Ib, .05 - _ 
Monoethylanilin, dms.......... lb 47 - — 
Monomethylamine, dms., c.1., l.c.1., 
divd..lb. .65 - - 
Monomethy]para-aminophenol-sul- 
phate, dms..lb. 3.75 - 4.00 


Monosodiumphosphate (see Soda 
phosphate monobasic). 


Morphine, bots., 5 ozs........ 0z.11.10 
CNB., BR OFS. cccccsceveccces 0z.10.90 
Acetate, bots., 5 ozs......... oz. 9.00 
DOts., BS OBS. cccsccccccesss oz. 8.80 
Ethylhydrochloride, bots., 5 ozs., 
0z.10.75 
Ons., BB OBBs coseseccceces 02.10.55 
Hydrobromide, 5 oZs........ oz. 8.95 
Ot me ie cca Gannnedeenee oz. 8.75 
Hydrochloride, powd., 5-oz. bots., 
oz. 9.00 
S| PT eee rr ere oz. 8.80 
Sulphate, bots., 5 ogs........ oz. 9.00 
GRS., FB OMB. cecpesccccsces oz. 8.80 


vat Gays 
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Morpholine, dms., 55 gals., l.c.l., 
works. .Ib. 
smaller containers, works... .lb. 
Mullein leaves, cns.......++.++ > 

flowers, CNS.......+.655 eocces 
Musk, nat., Tonquin, grains, — eo 
02.37.00 

synth., ambrette, cns., 100 Ibs. 

or more..Ib. 4.00 


5 Ibs, to 75 Ibs.........1b. 4.10 
5B MWS, .ceseseseeeeeeeeee Ib. 4.25 


ketone, cns. -» 100 Ibs. or —— 
5 — to 75 Vbs.........Ib. 


4 

4 

4. 

xylol, cns., 100 Ibs. ‘or more.Ib. 1 
25 Ibs. 1 

1 

2 


67 
-15 


12 
. 1,75 


. to 75 lbs.........1b. 
bs. 


Musk root, bis..... «lb, 


Mustard seed, California, brown, 
good, bgS......+.- cocceeld. 
fair, bgs.. «Ib. 

Yellow, DES...-seccececeeess ID. « 
Chinese, yellow, covccccceles 
Montana, yellow, bga........ 1 
Roumanian, yellow......... 
Washington, yellow, bgs..... 

Myrobalans, J1, bgs., f.a.s...ton. 

J2, bgs., f.a.s. 
Extract, liquid, 25%, db 

solid, 50%, bbls 
powdered, bbls. pesetives Oa 


N 


Naphtha, Painters (see Petroleum, 
naphtha, V. M. & P.). 
Solvent (see 8). 

Naphthalene, crude,* dom., 74 
deg., tanks, works..100 Ibs. 2.75 

78 deg., tanks, works..100 lbs. 3. 
Naphthalene, refined, balls or 
flakes, bbls., whole- 
salers and jobbers, f.o.b. 
works. .Ib. 
50-Ib. cs., same basis.... 


ee eeeeee 


eee eeeeeeeee 





(12 oz.), same basis..... pkg. 
Neocinchophen, standard density, 
100-1b. lots, _— «Ib. 3. 
OE, AOBissictivtesccscces © 
2-Ib. lots...... 3 
Heavy density “neocinchophen is 
20c. per lb. higher. 
Nerolin, cryst., cng............1b. 
Niacin (see Acid, nicotinic). 
Nickel* carbonate, bbis........Ib. 
Chioride,® DbIS...ccecccccscceD « 
Cyanide,* 100 Ibs., dms......Ib. 
SEED, Bbc ccccescccoccccccced 
Oxide, © black, bbis..........d. 
Salt,* bbls +-Ib. 
Nicotine,? sulphate, 40%, dms., 
works, frt. alld.. Ib. 
10-Ib. tin®.....ccoscees 
OG, Wn 8666 6s cn0 cess Ib. 
Nikethamide, 25 Ibs. 


under 25-lb. lots, bots....... 





‘Nitercake, bulk, works....... ton.16.00 


Nitrobenzene, dbl. dist., dms., c.1l. 
Let Ib. .08 
Col, 


coocccode 
tamkS ccccccccccecs ceecece 


Nitrocellulose, “alcohol-soluble* %, 
and 40 sec. vis., bbis., = 


bronzing, 20, 40. 70 sec. vis., 
bbis., works. .lb. 
380-35, %, % sec., 
ec.lL, dry weight, 
works. .Ib. 

Le.L, %, % gec., bbis., dry 
weight, works. .1b. 

5-6, 15-0, 30-40, and 60-80 
sec., bbis., o.1, dry 
weight, works. .Ib. 

5-6, 15-20 sec., high 
vis., bbis., works. .Ib. 
Lacquer, 20-30 and 60-80 
sec., vis., bbis., works. .Ib 
Nitrocellulose prices are quoted 
of dry weight; denatured alcohol 
manufacture is charged extra. 


ester-soluble,* 
bbis., 


Le.L, 
-25 


i 


= 2.10 


s 
3 


sie 
222 
52 


S8S2aR & 


SP prpeoe 


- .16% 


on the basis 


used in 


Barrels are 


to be paid for extra, but are returnable. 










Nitroethane, dms., l.c.l., works.Ib. .25- — 
Nitrogenous fertilizer material, 
dom., 10% ammon., bulk, f.o.b. 
Carroliville, Wis..unit-ton. 3.00 Nom. 
Chemical, Ill......unit-ton. 2.50 Nom, 
Norfolk, Va....... unit-ton, Nominal, 
Nitrometnane, dms., l.c.l.. wks.lb. .25 - — 
Nitropropane I, dms, l.c.1., works, 
lb .5- — 
II, dms, same basis........ lb 25 - — 
Nutgalls, e Aleppo, bgs., oz....!b. No price 
Chinese, whole...........-+.- "1b. 43 Nom. 
Extract (see Gall extract). 

Nutmegs, E. I., 803, Dgs., cs..1b. .75 - .80 
BOOM, WE, GBeccceccscecce lb. .70 Nom, 
small grinding, bg Ib. .47 = .48 

West Indian, bgs.. Ib. .40 = .42 

Nux Vomica, bis... -lb. .08 - .11 
powd., bblis.. bxs......... Ib. .12 - .16 

Oakbark extract, 25% tan., bbis., 

c.l, works..lb. .0385- — 

CMMED cocscsccccvccccessces lb, .0325- — 

Ocher (see Yellow). 

Octane,* 100-140° C., industrial 

grade, dms., c.l., G.3.gal. .15%- — 

l.c.1., Bos eeesssecet ves gal. .29- — 

10 gele., GBaccecess gal 55 - — 

tanks, G.3.......ceseecees gal 13 - = 

Octanol, normal, tech., 360-lb. 

dms., divd..lb. 85 -« — 
Oil, almond, bitter, artif. (see 
Benzaldehyde) 
natural, USP, bots... --lb. 5.00 = 5.25 
sweet, true, exp., dms., cns. 
tb. 2.40 - 2.50 

Amber, crude, CNS...+++-+++ Ib. No stocks 

FOL'a, CRB. ccccceccccoccecs Ib, .52 = = 
Angelica, root, bots........ 1b.150.00- — 

weed, bots... ccccccsescesee 1b.120.00 -150.00 
Anilin (see A). 
Anise, USP, cns., dms lb. 2.75 = 3.00 
Apricot, kernels, cns. --lb, .45 = .48 
Avocado, cns., dms.. .-lb. 1.00 ~- 1.25 
Babassu,® tanks......++-+++++ Ib. .1110- — 
Bay, W. I., 50-55% phenols, 

ens..Ib. 1.55 - 2.10 
Porto Rican, 55-60% phenols, 
ens..!b. 1.65 = 2.10 

Bergamot, artif., cns.......+-- ib. 2.25 - 6.50 

natural, coppers.......+-+-+- 1b.32.00 -35.00 
Birch (see Oil, sweet, birch). 
Birchtar, crude, cns.......- Ib. 2.00 - — 

rectified, CNS...++.-++++++- Ib. 3.00 = — 
Bois de Rose, Brazil, cns....lb. 4.50 - 4,75 

Mexican (see Linaloe, wood). 
Bone, dms., works.......+-- gal. .65 - .70 

Cade, USP IX (see Oil, juniper 
tar). 

Cajeput. tech., dms.......-- Ib. 2.10 - 2.25 
free from metal, cns...... Ib. 2.15 + 2.40 
redistilled, CNS....-+-++++++- Ib. 2.45 - 3.00 


Oil, 





CalaMuS, CNS...+eeceseses lb. No stocks 
Camphor, sassafrassy, cns...lb. .45 - .46 
AMS. cccccccccecs eccccsce -Ib. No prices 
white, cans...........0+++-lb. .48 
GMB, ccccccccccccccccccccel No prices 
Cananga, native, cns.. «.+1b.16.00 -17.00 
rectified, CNS.....sseeee+s :31b.17.00 -18.00 
Capsicum (oleoresin), USP vill, 
ae cns,.1b. 8.85 = 5.50 


Caraway, USP, cns.... 
Cardamom, bots.....+.+-- 
Cassia, USP, cns....... 
Castor,!,*, blown, dms., ——_ 


able, c.l. 
L.6.1. sccceee Mecano 
cold pressed, USP, bbls., on. 
Nidky. sdiconsiedsdvoseveevs Ib. 
ens, (1-gal.), 1l.c.1 «++ elb. 
ens. (5-gal. y Le.l. ++ lb. 
dms. (returnable), ‘c. l. ee a 





1. 
tanks 
extracted, No. 3, tech., 


bbls., 
c.1..1b. 






eoeeeelb.16.75 = 
o+e+e1b.25,00 
+eeeeeld.10.50 - 


-15%- 
18 - 








17.50 


-34.00 


12.00 


LCL, coccccccccees - 
dms. (returnable), ci. os 
) A Re ecccccescceces - 
tanks ...ccccceecess e - 
sulphonated, 50% (43% =. 
a Cohcccccveveccoseces 10° = 
eee ‘Tb. iM. - 
78% “(on% fat), ams., c.l..lb. .12%- = 
De ona seats ‘Wb. 1B4- = 
w0%e (03% fat), ams., el. bd. . -_=— 
paternity Avani Db. 1%%- — 
onan USP, cns..... we 1.20 - 1.80 
technical, CMS......++++e05+ rb. .80 - .90 
Cedarwood, Southern, dms...1b. .75 - .80 
Celery, bots........- oe .-Ib.30.00 -40.00 
Chaulmoogra, USP, Ct. cess 68 - — 
Chinawood,},5 dms.. oe BB - = 
tankS ...seseees cocscccceelD. SO — 
Cinnamon, bark, bots.. .-lb. No prices 
SE, WD su chedkcessivessue Ib, 250 - — 
Citronella, Ceylon, cns --Ib. 1.80 - 1.55 
GMB, .cccccccee Ib. 1.25 - 1.50 
Java, cns., dms........ .-lb. No prices 
Clove, makers, USP, ons..... Ib. 1.85 - 2.10 
GHB, cccccccccecsoecvoscece Ib. 1.75 - 2.00 
Coconut,!,5 Manila, crude, bulk, 
c.i.f..1b. .0885- — 
edible, @xX tax....seeeseeees tb. .0985- — 
Cod, Newf., dmS8.......++++ gal. 90 - =— 
COMES ccc cccccccccesvesss gal. 856 - =— 
Codliver,* med., USP, 30-gal. 
bbls. or dms. .bb1.80.00 -88.00 
Coriander, bots.........+++ .-Ib.28.00 -35.35 
Corn.* crude, tanks, works..Ib. .12%- — 
refd., bbls......-+eseee+s ---lb. .15% Nom 
Cottonseed,® cooking, bbis....lb. .16%- — 
Balad, DbIs......ee-seseeees ib 17 © =— 
Creosote (see C). 
Croton, NF, CM8....-.+seee00% Ib. 4.00 -4.10 
Cubeb, USP, cn®.......+++5+> Yb. 4.70 - 6.80 
Crude (see Petroleum, crude). 
Cumin, bots. ...cccccsessesss 1b.10.00 12.00 
Cypress, bots..... eeeevceeese 1b.12.00 - — 
Degras (see D). 
Dillseed, bots........ eecccees Ib. 8.00 - 8.50 
WE, Wise cvccscccscsvcs lb. 6.00 + 6.25 
Dip (D). 
Erigeron, cMS.......++++++ +--lb. 2.10 - 3.85 
Eucalyptus, oms.......-. eeeeeld, .99 = 1.06 
GERB, cccccccccce esecocesecsee ae © Ee 
Fennel, sweet, Cn8....-..++++ Ib. 4,20 - 4,50 
Fishliver,,* 6,000 to under 
60,000 units per gram—per 
million unit. .14- — 
60,000 to under 200,000 units 
per gram—per million units.. .20- — 
200,000 or more units per 
gram—per million ‘anita. 30 - — 
Gaultheria (see Oil, wintergreen 
leaf) 
Geranium, Algerian, rose, cns. 
1b.16.50 -17.00 
Bourbon, CMS......++s+s+5+ 1b.20.00 -24.00 
Turkish (see Palmarosa). 
Grapefruit, cns.........+...-Ib. 1.65 - 2.25 
Grapeseed, dom., dms....... Ib, .385 - .86 
imported, dmS.......-+..+. Ib. .20 = .25 
Ginger, Giet., bots. ....ccsece 1b.19.00 -20.00 
Guaiac wood, concrete, bots.!Ib. 4.50 - 4.75 
BEOMMIOCK, GMBe cccccccscsccce Ib. 1.15 = 1.60 
Juniper berry, cns.......++. 1b.12.00 -18.00 
WOOd, teCh., CMB. .cccccces Ib. 1.50 - 1.55 
Juniper, tar, USP XI, dms..lb. 1.20 - 1.85 
Lard,®> common, 1, bbls...... Ib. .14%- — 
extra, No. 1, bbis......... Ib. .14%- — 
winter, strained, bbls...... Ib. .15%- _- 
prime, burning, bblis....... lb 16 - — 
prime, ined., bbls......... Ib. .15%- — 
CMUTel, WOU... .ccccccccesecs Ib. 5.00 Nom. 
Lavandin, cns., 25 Ibs........ lb. 5.75 = 7.00 
Lavender, fiower, French, cns. 
Ib. 8.50 -12.00 
Barden, CNS.......seeeeeees Ib, .55 = .70 
spike, Spanish, tech., cns..lb. 4.25 - 6.85 
GU, cc cseccccreccccesess lb. 4.15 - 6.75 
Lemon, Calif., cns........+:. lb. 3.25 < _- 
Messina, coppers, cns..... lb. No stocks 
Terpeneless, Type 1........ 1b.11.75 -16.00 
MN De acdeunecesiccsvess Ib. 9.50 -13.00 
Uruguay, 10 kilo cans..... Ib. 5.50 - 5.75 
Lemongrass, native, cns., dms. 
Ib. 1.75 - 2.50 
Lime, Gist., CMB. .cccccccseees 1b.11.00 -12.75 
GEDTOEGOG, CRBs coccsceccses 1b,12.50 -17.00 
Lignaloe, wood, Mexican, cns., 
Ib. 4.00 - 4.25 
Brazilian (see Bois de rose) 
Linseed, raw, dms., c.l...... lb. .1350- .1370 
Lek, 10 tO Deeccccceses Ib. .1390- .1400 
B OO Bisecssccccseacees Ib, .1430- _ 
lees than 6..cccsccesees lb. .1450-  — 
COME ceed eccvccccsgeceosnss lb. .1260- .1280 
boiled linseed oil, .004 over raw. 
Lubricating,’ at refinery, ex 
tax, California, neutrals, 
pale, 200-600 vis.. 2-4, 
tanks..gal. .07%- .11 
red, 200-900 vis., 4-64 
plus, tanks..gal. .07%- .11% 
Group 8, bright stock, 150- 
160 vis., 0-25 pour, tanks 
gal. .22%- .23 
neutral, 150-300 vis., 3, 
0-10 pour, tanks..gal. .14%- .18 
200-280 vis., 3, 15-25 pour, 
tanks..gal. .15 - .17% 
Pennsylvania,? bright 
stocks, 8 color, 140-150 vis.. 
10-25 pour, tanks..gal. .25 - .30% 
cylinder oils, 600-630 flash, 
tanks..gal. .16 - .17 
600-650 steam ref’d, tanks 
gal. .15 - .15% 
neutral, 70° F., 3 color, 
150 ~vis., 0.25 pour, 
tanks..gal. .81 © .88% 
200 vis., 0-25 pour, tanks. 
gal. .83 - .40% 
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Oil, mace, dist., cans., dms....Ib. 4.50 - 6.00 
Mandarin, Brazilian, cns....1b. 9.00 -10.00 
Italian, coppers..........+. 1b.15.00 Nom. 
Menhaden,',°, crude, tanks, 
Balto..lb. .0880- — 
ref’d, alkali, ret. dms...... Ib. .1270- .1290 
kettle-boiled, ret. dms....Ib. .1370- .1390 
light-pressed, ret. dms...lb. .1170- .1190 


PAMKD ceccccscccccccvcccece lb, .1090- .1100 
Mineral, white (see Oil, white 
mineral). 


Mustard, artif., USP,  bots., 
ens..lb. 1.60 - 1.70 





expressed, dms...........++ Ib, 13 - = 
Neatsfoot,® pure, bblg.......- Ib. .19%- — 
Neroli, bots.......seeseseeees Ib. 300.00-375.00 
Nutmeg, dist., cns., dms..... Ib. 4.50 - 6.00 
Oiticica,!,® liquid, dms....... Ib .25-° =— 
BOlIG, AMS......cceeeeeeeeee ® 2-2 = 
Oleo, 15, DbIs...cccccccccccce lb. .18%- — 
B, DDI. .cccscccvsescccccces Ib 18 = = 
Olibanum, bots........sssee+ Ib. 450 - = 
Olive,® denat., dms......... gal. 3.50 - 4.00 
edible, Calif., dms........ gal. 4.00 - 4.25 
importe: 1, dams... ..-gal. 4.25 - 4.50 
COOK, GMs ccsiveccscvescses lb. .19 Nom 


sulphonated, 50% = fat), 
dms, c.1..1b. No prices 
SeOsli. 0.0 00509 60666566668 lb. No prices 

85% (68% fat), dms., c.l. 
Ib. No prices 
Cov cccesesococcece lb. No prices 
20% (08% fat), dms., c.l..]b. No prices 


Coccvececscecccces lb. No prices 

Orange, sweet, dist., CS...... Ib 1.70 - — 

expressed, Calif., cns Seeeeee Ib. 3.25 - — 

Argentine, 10-kilo cns....lb. 3.00 - 3.25 

Brazilian, cns.........++:. lb. 1.85 - 1.95 

Florida, cns., dms........ Ib. 2.25 = 2.75 

Messina, USP, coppers...lb. 8.00 Nom. 
Mexican, sponge-pressed, ‘ons. 

Ib. 5.50 -5.75 

West Indian, cns......... Ib. 6.00 - 6.25 

terpeneless ......cseseseses 1b.35.00 -175.00 

Origanum, Spanish, cs....... Ib. 2.70 + 8.25 

Palmarosa, CNnS8........++ee08: Ib. 5.25 = 5.50 


Palm,',* Niger, bulk, c.i.f...Ib. .0825- — 

Paraffin,’ 320° flash, 60-70 vis., 
tanks, G.3..gal. .05%- — 

350° flash, 70-80@100 vis., 0/10 

pour..gal. .08 - 

100-100 vis., 0/10 pour....gal. .08%- — 
100-100 vis., 10/25 pour....gal. .08%- — 

80-85 vis., bbis., extra, Ind. 
refy..gal. .12- — 

100-105 vis., bbls., extra, Ind. 
refy..gal 14- — 

300! flash, 100-110 vis., tanks, 
G.3..gal. .05%- — 


ae eee ..-lb. 6.50 - 6.75 
Peanut,® crude, tanks, mill..lb 18 - =— 
refd., edible, bbis.......... Ib. .17 Nom. 
Pennyroyal, dom., cns........ Ib. 2.90 - — 
a ere Ib. 3.00 - 3.25 


Peppermint, natural, cns., dms. 
Ib. 5.50 - 5.75 


redist., USP, cns., dms....lb. 6.00 - 6.25 


Perilla, 1,5 crude, dms........ ib. .2450- — 
Petitgrain, Paraguay, cns....lb. 1.95 - 2.3 

GER. ccccccccscecccccsescoce Ib. 1.90 = 2.25 
Pimento berry, cns........... lb. 8.75 - — 

BORE. GED vcccsaccaseccccecs lb. 4.75 - 5.25 
Pine, tanks, works.......... gal. S56 - — 
Pineneedle, Siberian, cns.....Ib. 3.00 ~- 3.25 


Putty,? bbis., E. Segundo, Rich- 
mond, Cal..gal. .22%- 


GOMATOGRE. occcecscoecoes gal. .19%- 
Wee, BGs cccoasccvacs gal. °34 - — 
dms., c.l., Boston, Providence. 
gal. .2%- — 
l.c.l., same basis........ gal. .27 - — 
tanks, same basis...... +--fal. 18 - = 
Martinez, Cal.....+.+s.- gal. .28- — 


* Extra for bbls. but subject to quantity dis- 
counts, ranging from 2c. to 5c. per gallon, 
according to amount purchased. 


Rapeseed,',5 denat., tanks...Ib. .1150- — 








BOOM, §=GABe cc ccccecocccs Ib, .18 - .18% 

Red,* dms., divd....... ---lb. .11%- .18% 

CRM, GG cccvscccccecccs Ib, .11 = 11% 
Rose, natural, coppers...... 02.30.00 -35.00 
Rosemary, Spanish, cns..... lb. 2.25 © 2.30 
GHB, ccc ccesesceccoceveses Ib. 2 - 2.15 
Rosin, ist rectified, dms....gal. - - 
2d rectified, dms......... gal. - — 
83d rectified, dms......... gal. - = 
WMO, BOGS: ccvoccecccsvesccoes Ib. to stocks 
Sage, Spanish, cns.......... lb. 3.50 ~- 3.75 


Sandalwood, domestic, distilled, 
JP, cns..ib. 5.75 - 6.75 


Mysore, cns., case lots.....ib. 7.00 <- 7.25 
Sardine, crude,',5, tanks, Pac. 
Coast..lb .0890- — 
ref’d, alkali, ret. dms...... Ib. .1270- .1290 


kettle-boiled, ret. dms....lb. .1370 -1390 
light-pressed, ret. dms...lb. .1170- .1190 


CRMNS cccccceveceesece Ib, .1090- .1100 
Sassafras, artif., cns........ lb. 2.00 «- - 
natural, dom., cns., dms...Ib. 2.00 - 2.20 
Gavi, CNB. cceccccccesccccces 1b.16.00 - - 
RE.  OORiscccstetsbivccees lb. No stock 
Shingle stains, bbls., c.l., works 
gal. .19 - _— 
Se eer gal. .20 - _ 
Came, WOFEB. cceccccuss gal. .14 - -— 
Snakeroot, Canada, cns..... 1b.12.50 -12.75 
Soybean, dom., crude, dms..lb. .13 Nom. 
COG nccceceeesésecese lb. .12% Nom. 
FOLE., GMB. ccccccccccccss lb. .14% Nom. 
CN Swecccuscaxsaddees lb. .18%- a= 
Spearmint, Gms......++-+++- Ib. 3.00 - 3.20 
Sperm,* bleach, 38°, dms...Ib. .1301l- — 
GB, GMB. .ccccccesccscese lb, .1278-° — 
matural, GMS....csccscccce Ib, .1223- — 
Spruce, cns., GmS.......++.+. Ib. 1.50 - 1.65 
Sunflower,',5 dms.....--.++. Ib. .1430- — 
Sweet birch, North, cns..... Ib. 5. 2 - 5.65 
South, CNB...ccccccsceses Ib. 3.25 = 4.75 


Tall, crude, dms., c.l., works. 
ton.55.00 - 





L.e.1., WOFPKB..ccccccees ton.60.00 -65.00 
tanks, WorkS.......++se. ton.40.00 - - 
refined, dms., c.l., works...lb. .05 — 
Lc.l., WOPrkKS...ccccceccces lb. "05%- _ 
tanks, WOPrKS......seeeeees lb. .04%- a 
Tallow,® acidless, bblis...... lb. .14%- -- 
COMED crcocccccccecereess Ib. .13%- _— 
TANBY, CNB...-eeeseesecseees Ib, 3.30 - 3.90 
Tar, pine, com’l, dms., c.l., 
divd. EB. cities. gal. .33 - ~ 
l.c.l., E. cities...... gal. .36 - _— 
tanks, divd. ©. cities..gal. .24%- 
rectified, USP, bbls., 1l.c.1., 
divd. E. cities..gal. .60 - — 
Tar acid (see T). 
Teaseed,’ crude, dms........ Ib. - a 
Thyme, NF, red, cns.. ° - 3.50 
WRITS, CHBececcccccoccccore Ib. 2 4.00 
Teng (see Oil, Chinawood). 
Turkey, red (see Oil, castor, 
sulphonated). 
Turpentine (see T). 
Turtle, CNS...--eeeeeeseess gal. 850 - — 
Vetiver, Java, bots.......... 1b.37.50 -40.00 
Whale, ref., natural, dms...]b. .1070- 
winter, bleach, dms........ Ib. .1110- — 
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Oil, wheat germ., 100 gal. dms., Francisco, 340 vis., c.l., PB 
cont., dlvd....... gal.10.00 - — gal. .72- — 
TS Oh, BB cisrivscvas gal.l12.560 - — Oil, white, mineral, f.o.b. San 
BO GG, GBs vccevveved gal.18.50 - — DDIS. . cccccccccce gal. .77 = _ 
Fag: Ce wwucceseee gal.14.00 - — RUSGAN ccocccceccscccccscs gal. No prices 
a eee gal.15.00 - — Wintergreen, natural, North, . - 
Whit ; i 1. d f.o.b. cns..lb. 4.75 <= 7. 
~ wet, Se. oe tii dithdinuiinaiets RtS -8 
via. , returnable dms., wernt oie Can — 
ft « = ood (see nawoo 
Le.l. eee rt - .47 Wormseed, CNnS......eeeeeeees 1D. 2.95 = 8.06 
- a Wormwood, CnS.......6+e0++- Ib. 4.35 = 5.50 
65/75 vis., c.l.....0.- gal. .38 Yiahe-yiane, Bourd., bets., ona 
LG@.k, ccoce eevccece gal. .44 - .47 PR ’ * ee ee 
lb. No stocks 
USP, = VI8., Cules+ss = a. Mawith, WHS. < i ccecscvcesss 1b.45.00 -  — 
95/105 vis., c.l....... gal. .46%- — Olivine, ageregate, 0.1, aa 7.00 -11.00 
125/188 ek ae aa’. 55% Lumps, same basis...... ton. ee -_ — 
’ ° 58 - .61 Spalis, same basis......ton. 5.00 - = 
145/15 ivan at or 54 ‘ crushed, 8 mesh, bulk, c.l1L., om 
- A iasaniadh dst: ee works..ton. 8. = 
1767185 ‘vie, Uae Severe ° or - .63 crushed, 8 mesh, paper bags., 0.80 
>) llama c.l., wes..ton. 9.50 - — 
at vis., . ‘ai 66% 325 mesh, c.l., mines....ton.20.00 - — 
200/810 vis., cies. ligal. ‘62s “= a0 mash; ol, mines...:tontkes = — 
oa 68 - 71 = — c.1., m aeres see -_ =— 
820/880 vu. ai... ‘gal 71 - = mesh to om. cocece ton.12. -_ -— 
Seeesotedads a as om, Ve, i ee 
225/845 vis., ¢.1 a: s 25-Ib. lots, cns........ 1b.18.25 © — 
f.o.b. San Hrancisce, USP, © ie in Gans: 
55 ~=—svis., = returnable : e or 
bbls., c.l...gal. & - — ny on powd. = gran. USP opium are 
gal. 45 - — 1, per pound higher. 
GS Vide, Olescvscccene is - = 
» S Sbis., gar 48 2 = orange, Lake, Persian, bbis...1b. .30 - .45 
Gehscsevenes gal. .49%- — Mineral, Amer., bblis., 5 tons, 
; gal. .54%- — oe. Ala., A. 
Ocho ccccccces gal. 67 - — a., Ga., La., iss., 
gal. 62 - — Okla., Tex. and W. 
gal. .60%- — of Cascade Mts. in 
gal. .65%- — Ore. and Wash......lb. .12%- — 





Orange, mineral, Amer., bbis., 
5 tons, Ariz., Idaho, 
Nev., Utah and E. of 


Cascade Mts., in Ore., 


Wash, cccccccccccese Ib. 
Colo., Mont., N.M., Wyo., 
Ib. 


divd. other points. ..Ib. 
smaller lots, divd., Ala. 





etc..Ib 

APIB., Sec cccscscocess lb. 

Colo., Mont., N.M., Wyo., 

Ib. 

Other points........... lb. 

French, Tours, casks, ex dock, 

Ib. 

kgs., ex dock......... Ib. 

Molybdate, © We ccccccccesvc 1b. 

Toner, bbis...... Ccescccecces Ib. 

Orangeflower petals, cs........Ib. 

Orange peel, bitter. bbis...... Ib. 

SWE, BIS. ccccccrsscccccsce ++lb. 

EURO, TBs covvecscvcceve lb 

Origano, Mexican, bgs........ Ib. 

Orris root, whole.............. Ib. 

powd., bbis., bxs......... Ib. 

Orthoamylphenol, l.c.1., dms., 
Orthoanisidin, bbis....... 

Orthochloroanilin, dms . 

Orthochlorophenol, GMB. .ccsece Ib. 


Orthocresol,* 30.4°C, Min. M. P., 
dms., c.l., works. . Ib. 


lel, same basis.......... Ib. 
29° Min. M. P., dms., c.l., 

works. . Ib. 
l.e.l., Same basis........... Ib. 


Orthodichlorobenzene, dms., c.1L, 
works, frt. alld. E. of 

Rockies. .Ib. 

lLe.L, same basis...... Ib. 


WISHING WON'T DO IT 


E VERY manufacturer hopes that his product will reach the consumer with 


the same snap and sparkle as when it was packed at the factory. 


| T takes careful buying of basic ingredients, preferably from a source 


which has never compromised with quality. 


P. RODUCTS supplied by Aromatics Division General Drug Company are 
always full strength, full value . . . and fairly priced. 


comalics 


WLALOU 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
9 S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 1019 ELLIOTT STREET, W., WINDSOR, ONT. 





25 


12%- — 
12%- — 
A2- =— 
12%- — 
13%- — 
18 « 

12i- -_ 
No prices 
No prices 
“30 = 1.05 
45 - .75 
30 - .31 
15 - .17 
09 - .10 
14 - .14% 
1.35 - 1.40 
1.45 ~- 1.50 
3- — 
7O0- — 
60 - .70 
382- — 
-17%- .18 
18 + .18% 
-16%- .17 
17 - 17% 
06 - .0T% 
07 -08% 
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Orthodichlorobenzene, 100-lb. tins, Miss., Ark., 8. C., La., Okla., and Fla. Zone 3 
; same baste. ‘ib 08 - .00 includes Colo., P ma socal ae and want: 

50-Ib. t ar © » ern Montana. one ncludes Arizona, - 
ao ee +d 6 ern Moiutana, Idaho, Ore., Nev., Wash., Utah 




















tanks, same basis.......... Ib. .05%- .06% 
Orthodichlorobenzene prices west of Rockies, and Cal. 
lc. per Ib. higher. Peru, balsam, dms. ........-- Ib. 1.45 - 1.50 
Orthonitroanilin, dms.......... Ib 46° = Petrolatum, USP, amber, c.l...1b. .08%- — 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, dms..lb. .15 - .16 DEE, cveauadived - O4%- — 
Orthonitroparachlorophenol,cns.lb. .75 - — extra, c.l. .. . OB%- — 
Orthonitrotoluene, dms......... ® 008 - = LG.L, secccces . O4%4- — 
Orthophenetidin, ams.......... Ib. 82 - — white, cream, C.l....++++++. : 2. = 
Orthotoluidin, dms............. bh 19 - = EOL sesees ; a - 
Osage orange, crystals, bgs....lb. .28 - — _ *~ Peccbhiacet ete “l _— ae 
extract, bbls., No. 1....... Ib, 11 - — Sa ig : 
WOGl Drseusccceres eehéansii Ib, 110 -  — "at Cok, .nneoeseresevessstOe re. a 
Oxyquinolin sulphate, cns., 100 MG Liss: a = 
Ibs., works..Ib. 3.50 - — LGsl, cecccvtcevteses eeeelb, 6%- — 
bots., cns., 1-50 Biss 26S Ib. 3.75 = 4.15 — BOLE, Col. cccccccccce _ one. _- 
i Gils vecessoceveousevene a -_ =- 
Petrolatum prices are f.0.b. N. Y. for ma- 
P terial packed in drums, charged for extra and 
returnable for credit. 
POPRIB, HOWE. GOs ccsscvcccce Ib. 4.00 - 4.25 Petroleum, crude, bulk, at wells, 
Paprika, Portuguese, extra fancy, Arkansas, Smackover, 
bgs..Ib. .39%- .40 NEAVY .ceccecssseceess bl. 88 2 — 
i MO eases se bcd Ib, .89 - 8914 California, gravity 18-18.9 
Spanish, extra fancy, cs..... Ib. .46%- .47 and below..bbl. .80 - — 
ME, Bisvecsrcccvevsess Ib. .45 - .46 30-30.9 and above....bbl. 1.23 - — 
Parachlorophenol, dms......... “Ok oes ececsevess oer i ~ ‘ a 
Puracymene, refd., dms...... gal. .75 - 1.25 Oklahoma-Kansas, gravity ; : 
ee Gims., Gi. Al - 1B 40 ee on “DRL 1'35 . = 
604086650 0Cew seb ers ss Ibs .12%- 15 SRS Sevversessessuan tae 2 
Paraffin,? s Pennsylvania, Bradford-Al- 
peaned, 123-180 Ae sinek vegany . .DSt. 5.69 ee 
bbls. or solid in 100-kilo bgs., +» flanaanpnaiete 2, i 
10,000 Ibs., f.0.b. refinery.1b. .04%-  — a dees. “ies = 
) 124-126 A.M-P., same basis.lb. .04%-  — NY. Transit iines...bbL. 3.00 -  — 
126-128 A.M.P., same basis.Ib. 04%- — a ——- — 
\ 128130 A.M.P., same basis.lb. 04%-  — ennsy'Transit lines. .bbi. 3.00 
130-182 A.M.P., same basis.Ib. (05 - — a tn. at: 
132-134 A.M.P., same basis.lb. .05%- — ann Ge... aie 
134-186 A.M.P., same basis.Ib. '05%-  — — ee. = 
fully refined, 120-122 A.M-P., Guat Gouus cress u ao -_ = 
bbis., slabs, loose, same : Sn beled —~ at _an 
basis..Ib. .05 _ ».bbl. 1.48 - = 
123-125 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 40 and above.. «bbl. 1. ra 
came basis..1b. .0620- — Pecos County........ bbl. .95 < 
199 West (and Lea County, 
120-122 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 9-19.9 
game basie..ib. .0690- — N. M.), gravity 19-19.9 _ 
128-130 A.M.P., slabs, loose, eee 
i . ‘ same basis..lb. .0560- — , ‘Creek.bbl. 1.12 - — 
The DEAD SEA, lying under the oppressive heat of idee ye then Wena ra ae, 
Palestine and fed by the River Jordan of Bible fame, is 131-188 A.M.P., slabs, loose, ae 80-60°C., c.1..1b. 38 = — 
same asis..lb. .O585- = Crd, co ccrcccsecee eeeeere ‘ga . - - - 
probably the saltiest body of water on the globe. In it 133-185 A.M.P.. slabs, loose, as ce gie ejects: gal. BS = — 
sam - - a oe D.Codeccccccceseces al. .20 «< - 
a human body will not sink. Potassium is a major nwt sss. a 20 gals. Esieaeeennicayl gal. i 
same basis..lb. .0640- — ONS. Obocvcccccccccces gal. . - = 
product of this ancient region. 188-140 A.M.P.. slabs loose, Led vs eees bebeee -++-al 629 2 = 
e  ¢ . 66 ; ” same basis..lb. . . == BAIS. ce eeceesresene gai. .« © ee 
Here in the United States, we too have a ‘‘dead sea “1-108 AMP. sabe bess, 
° ° ° i game basis..ib. o765- = Petroleum ether prices are spot quotations 
located in California and known as Death Valley. 100 1 .:©. - f.o.b. Group 3, for material packed In drums. 
-M.P., » . t, refinery :— 
The brine of nearby Searles Lake yields potash and oh am a on . aie see 
. . 5, ornia, .b.b., e.p., 
other salts. From this source comes Muriate of Potash 140-148 AMP. atareatit:;!- -0860- — tanks, divd. Los Angeles, 

. a -M.P., slabs, loose, . le — 
from which ISCO Caustic and Carbonate of Potash are same basis Ib. .0980- — pet Wie, Web. ee 
developed 149-151 A.M.P., slabs, loose, San Francisco......... gal. .11%- — 

same basis..Ib. .10%- — Witlbridge, Ore........ gal. 12<-¢ — 
One of world’s greatest present-day producers of atts ee ee een cain. packed a ee gm 
Caustic and Carbonate of Potash is the ISCO Chemical prices on siaiibed matériai are 20 pointa per oft. i ee ae Ae = 
o ankcar prices , . ih 
Plant of Innis, Speiden & Company. Offered for im- are 30 points less than barre! prices. Fully sotuot type, tanks ey IE amy 
ned wax in bags is 40 points hi , seeeee . 4 ¢ 
mediate shipment from stocks at New York City, slabs loose; fully refined wax in'tankears Mineral spirits, at_ refinery, 
Niagara Falls and convenient locations over the is 5 points lower than slabs loose prices. See os Ga 
Sr sams Paraformaldehyde,*,*, dms.. 1,000 eae cs a, ly cas 
country, are: lbs. or more, shipments, 198-290 b.r., tanks...gal. .10%- — 
f.o.b. Perth Amboy, Phila- 246-897 b.r., tanks...gal. .10%- — 
delphia, or N.Y:C..Ib. .28 - — 312-408 b.r., tanks...gal. .8 - — 
100 to 900 Ibs., shipments, 862-458 b.r., tanks...gal. .08 - — 
same basis..Ib. .24 - — East Coast, N. Y., tanks, 
Paranitrophenol, kgs.......... SS ee ~—— . a x7 . = 
> 7 3 a > Dig CHRD, cc cccecens gal. . -_ = 
Paraltehyde, tech., 98%, 5d and Group 3, tanks.......... gal. .06%- — 
0-gal. dms., l.c.l., works.lb. .12 - — 1 06 _ 
5 ang 10-gal. dms., works..Ib. 115 - — Ca SH, eos a 005 — 
USP, cns., cbys............. a ee tankwagon, Baltimore, 25-100 
Paranisidine, dms............. Ib 75 = = 100 gals. or more oe — 1s es a 
88-92% Paranitroanilin, kgs., works...ib. .45 - — Boston sexethanans cat ix 12° = 
Paranitrochlorobenzene, kgs...lb. .15 - — Bridgeport, Conn........ gal. .1630- — 
SOLID e FLAKE Paranitrotoluene, kgs.......... a Se, "a"g> soo sooeeeae —. pe 
¥ 2 Paratoluenesuiphonami bbis....Ib. 1.25 - 1.30 CRIGATO cccccccccccccecs gal. re - 
| aratoluenesulphonamide, bbis. Ib. .70 - = Detroit ..cccccccscecsece al. .1580- — 
GRANULAR e BROKEN FParatoluidin, bbis. onaes ‘48 -_ = Hartford . os zal. -1630- — 
WALNUT : — ae onal. » — ea | a City, Mo oe. =, - 
} te ae lt , ie, se aris green, dealer, ancaster, Pa. gal. 12 -¢ =— 
Size Pieces for special purposes el, £.0.b. whs., 24 - 126 Milwaukee gal. -1440- ~_ 
c.l, same basis........ -_ °° an Minneapolis ° gal. . od 
LIQUID 45% KOH ° . . . . . . Passion flower, herb, bis...... Ib. .07 - .08 Newark (200 gal. gal. .ll-’- = 
Patchouli leaves, ble........... Ib. .35 52 New York (200 gal.)....gal. .1l - = 
Als 50% Stre rth Peanut meal, 8.75%, Southern Philadelphia ..cccccccces gal. .l- — 
js s - ALO 9 o otrengtn Alabama-Georgla, points..ton.36.50 - — PitteburGh cccoccccccces gal. .1299- — 
Pectin, 200-lb. bbls. ........0. Ib 820 - — Providence ....e+seseees gal. 18 - = 
Peltitory root, bis...........+. lb. .65 - .70 Rochester .....cccsssccee gal. .1320- — 
and Pennyroyal leaves, bis..-..---. Ib. 115 - 116 OE, RMR a unescvncsnesa gal. .1870- — 
Pentachlorophenol, dms., works.. OURS  0.0605000862¢002 gal. .14-¢ = 
lb. .20 © .25 Washington, D. C....... gal. .13- =— 
Pentaerythritol, C.P., bbls., avi. 18 Wilmington, Del........ gal. .13<- — 
| a _ = Naphtha, cleaners, at refinery:— 
Rh less than barrel lots...... Ib. 1.00 - — California (f.0.b. San Fran- 
6 Leb ‘eee ae = cisco, tamkevcgal. 12 = — 
a Mcccae a a - = 
£0 1b Tetra acetate, bbis., divd....lb. 1.00 - — East Coast, N. Y., tank- 
less than barrel lots...... Ib. 1.50 - — = cars..gal. 11 - — 
Pentanes,' 28°38° C., industrial N. J., tankcars...... gal. .l- — 
grade, dms., c.l., G.3, Group 38, tankcars..... gal. .0O7%- — 
HYDRATED 83-85% san gal. ‘a . Gulf Coast (f.0.b. New 
y a pi eer tte tes oy 06%- = Orlans), tankears..gal. .06%- — 
CALCINED 98-100% laboratory grade, dms., c.l., — tankwagon, Boston...... gal. 18: 3 
G.3..gal. 16 - bos TIGBCPOTt coceseces e+-Bal. « j~ = 
ao ec oe ore oe ee SEND 066 +cs0enseees gal. .1380- — 
LIQUID 47-485 WO MEE OS. ccace esl a ‘3 on SUOEE vceeceuse sie gal. 15 - = 
Pepper, black,! 15 tons, bgs...!b. .0650- .0655 Milwaukee ..........+ gal. .1440- — 
al OE SO. UF BIG, 0 kcdietsrcecs Ib. .0680- .0690 Minneapolis .....+++++. gal. .1420- — 
also White, 15 tons, bgs......... lb. 111% Nom. Newark .+ssseeereeeee gal. 12 -  — 
DMA aie ak kee kccasaes Ib. .1295- 1805 New York....+-+e+eee- gal. 12 - — 
Red, chillies, dom., choice, Philadelphia .......++. gal. .125- — 
Hontaka type, bes. lb. .48 - .44 St. TMM cc nccesvesess gal. .1470- - 
Japan, Hontaka.... ib. gas high-solvency, aromatic, 
Mombassa, bgs. ......+00- Ib. .28 = .24 No, 1, over 70% aiom., tanks, 
- Sierra Saene. bes wewes coos eae ae -24 f.o.b. Bayway..ga’. 21%- — 
- = eppermint leaves, dom., a ae - 45 2, over 90% arom same 
| PO SS sckdwenoanese Ib. .96 - 1.10 e 2 ie p 
IRON CHLORIDE Perchlorethylene,? dms., Coke» basis..gal. .21%- ~ 
: 2 5 - works, frt. alld., zone L 9, oie DAMS. bi cciee nee gal. .22%- _ 
Grades for every industrial purpose Ib. 08 - = 8, tanks, f.0.b, Wilmington 
le.1., same basis......... Ib. .08%- — Cal..gal. 14 - = 
Zone 2, dms., c.L, —— 7 — - high solvency, aromatic, No. 
le.1., same basis........ ae $0, same basis..gal. .18%- = 
Zone 3, dms., ¢.l., works, frt. 40, same basis.......... gal. .138%- — 
ne hs 02 6 = 8, 30 and 40, in drums, de- 


i N N I S S PEI D EN C QO M P y Lel., same basls...r.ccoss Ib, .08%- — livered in metropolitan 
“ Zone 4, dms., c.l., f.0.b. stock area, New York, gal., .29, 
“= .28 and .28, respectively. 


i «Ib. .09 
point V.M.&P., at refinery :— 


; l.e.l., same basis...... eld, . -_ — — 9 ; 
Established 1816 c.l., same basis Ib. .09% California, 46.5, 254 1.b.p., 
Au ge on pevehlerssthytene, are Ra alld. 380 e.p., —_. ram, = ‘ 
s with the exception of Zone 4, in which case egundo..gal. . - _- 
117 Liberty Street - New York the prices indicated are based on f.o.b. L. A., Richmond ..... -gal, .11%- _ 
cn SF. et perenne, oe. gas Seattle, Woerides eae Pt. mn 
Ss J ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ash, one ncludes the following states:— ells, Yash..gal. . -_ =— 
BOSTON ' CHICAGO ’ CINCINNATI Conn... Ma, N. Y., Va., Ky., Me., N. Kay the 5477, 190 1-b.p., 310 e.p., 
J ‘ r r > T : a eA -- Tenn., Ind., Ia., Pa., tanks, lvd. os An- 
CLEVELAND ° GLOV ERSV ILLE, a e PHILADELPHIA R. I., Ill., Mich., Minn., Wis., Del., Mass., COE ca déann baaeee gal. .10 - _ 
N. C., O., Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Kansas. divd. Los Angeles...gal. .10 - — 
Zone 2 includes Ala., Kan., except Kansas San Francisco....gal. .10%- — 


City; N. D., Ga., Neb., except Omaha; S. D., Portland, Seattle. gal, .11 - 
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Petroleum, naphtha, V.M.P., at Potash, caustic, flake, 88-92%, a i r cE - ’otas ate, NF y 5 
refinery, East Coast, N. Y., dom., ¢.1., works, .1b, 07 - — oe ee ae ye pcan ” “ao wither bone > 15 N 
tanks..gal. .11 - — dks. WEBS s Ovan cased ib, 7%. — 20%. K.O. bulk. ax v ie leentetgette ie Dring 
Ne Fig CHMNMBec ccccces gal. .ll + - liquid, 45% basis, dme ib oa 033 Kainit, 20%, 20, bulk, ex ves- 100-Ib. KS... . cere ee JD. AT @ _ 
Group 3, tanks.....--. gal. .07%- — ee ee ene ees » ORM 08% sel, Atlantic or Gul€ ports, Pri 1 h 
Get team ina, lee GUO  c0tedersccatexe seelb, .02%- — ton. No prices rices on granular 4c. higher. 
Orleans), tanks..gal. .0%- — solid, 88-92%, dom., dms., c.1., Manure salt, dom., 22%, K,O, a o bulk basis, 90- 
tankwagon, Boston........ gal. 18 - — works..lb. .06%- — f.o.b. Carlsbad, N. M., ‘Te, KeSO, min. 90%, ex 
CHIOEES 500e0s0..02 0c. a. 1. = hs ws detesutesintiectiets Ib. .0P%- .06% unit-ton. .20 - — vessel, Atl. or Guif OOrte. 5 25 
SUES Sch ucestseuews gal. 15 - = Chlorate,*,*, cryst., kgs ..... Ib. e ee 8? a) ses on.ou. y ae 
Milwaukee ............ gal. .1540-  — powd., ken... sees: es peesies ‘ “GOMe 10 noe 30%, ‘7 Ga oe ga Sulphocyanide, C.P., dms....lb. .75 + .85 
Newark ee’ aati eeees er —, z Chloride, tech., 98%, cryst., bgs., vessel, Atlantic or Gulf Nog GMB. csccccccsvccscses Ib. .55 - .65 
New fork...-.. Te. | a kgs..lb. .08 Nom. ports..ton. No prices Xanthate, dms., C.1......+... b. 12 - = 
Philadelphia .......... gal. .123- — Chromate,®,*. bgs........ -» Ih 24 + (87 Metabisulphite, kgs. ........ Ib. .18 - .19 Potash-magnesia, sulphate, dom., 
Pittsburgh ............ gal. .12%- — Citrate, USP, gran., 250-Ib CP, cryst., 300-lb. bbis....lb. .34 - — bulk, min. 40%, K,SO 
St. Louis gal 1470- pa . ® bbis. ° purified, 300-lb. bbls........ Ib. .28 - = r S eee 
» f MNGRs 6 0se0ceeere ors 8., lbs...Ib. .88%- — 18.50% MgO, ex vessel, ports, 
Solvent, rubber, at refinery, 100-lb. ams Muriate, dom., 60-62-63% K,O, ton.26.00 - — 
California (f.0.b. San Fran- 25-1b. ae. see Ib. .34%4- — * bulk, ex vessel, ports, Potash-sod f 
cisco). .gal. Mis «= Sib, = eeecccveseve Ib. .85%- — unit-ton. .53%- — otash-soda erricyanide, dms. 
oe eae BID, GUM, -cssvevecuscs Ib, .87%- = works..1b. .40 - .42 
% i ce mn ae Hi powd., 3c. per Ib. higher granular, 50-52% K,O.unit-ton. .56 - — Potash-titanium oxalate, 350-Ib 
Group 3, tanks....--- ak oe = Cyanide, ‘dom., dms., 1 I _— Domestic muriate of potash prices, basis “pbls..1b. .45 = 
Stoddard "(CS S88), ‘ai "re: a kn an a ee to.b. Carlsbad, N. M., are 11.2c. per ‘unit of MOD. Ossie scesservccsrese ib, 50+ = 
nery :— Cs ess than the ex vessel price; basis Trona, > . 
California (f.o.b, San Fran- on. 14.30 - 14.06 Cal., 8c. per unit of K,O ies than ex vessel "7a “" _ caeecerene ie = 3 
cisco), tanks. .gal. ae aly Fluoride, bbls. ....... ceovcese Ib. .84 © .40 price at Pacific Coast ports. P — ene eeEeeeuteees4 ee ee ; 
East Coast, N. Y., tanks. Glycerophosphate, 75% sol., dms., rince’s pine herb, blis........ Ib. .38 - .45 
‘3 i gal. .08%- — 1,000-Ib, lots..1b. 1.50 - 1.52 ee a EW +°+sih & - = Procaine, hydrochloride, 25-Ib. ens. 
Bis: Deg: CRMs ck secuced gal. .09%- — , ySt., KES. .eeeeseees ' 8 - 36 Ib. 8.00 - ) — 
Group 3, tanks........ gal. .06%- — SO-Ib. lots, ‘nea te tie tech., bbis., dm8.......++6. Ib. .28 - .80 DAD. GUND ssi sci scivevseceds lb. 8.25 - 8.50 
taakwagon, Baltimore. . .al. “18 _ = 25-lb. lots, ecns...... .. Jb. 1.75 - LIT Nitrate, crude, bgs., c.i.f. ports, Telb, DOS... eee eeeeeeeeeee Ib. 8.75 © = 
OE. scccveccsse ‘SL cees gal, . -_ = ee . ton. No prices Propane,’ industrial d 
: ‘ si Guaiacolsulphonate, fib. . , al grade, tanks, 
Detreie io teu aeiiaai isa. ard : "100-10, i 1.7% - = Perchlorate,*,* kgs., works..lb. .09%- .11 f.o.b. Group 3..gal. .03 - .03% 
Milwaukee... ak 25 lbs. to 50 Ibs.......... Ib. 1.80 = 1.85 a rh eee i voy,  P8¥ilium seed (see Fleaseed). 
Minneapolis. 1420. — Hydroxide, USP, sticks, dms., USP, ams., works "ib, 200. (21 Pulsatilia, bis..........40. veeelb, 1.10 Nom. 
Newar : uw a+ = s. to 1, bs..Ib, .84 - . late’ ‘t ae... ib. . 24 “T5 
oan éatun rae ener ee ae Hypophosphite, cns., 100 Ibs..1b. .72 - = " Follew, pet, Wiser W7 - 19 ee or KF, OSus., tab, Cot 
Pittebursh . io = TE. SO OP Wiisscciccsscses bh 175 2 = Ricinoleate, tech., bbls...... _ a ae cago, 2,000 Ibs. and up. 
ae eee Ceeeuscesens al. “st8. - Iodate, bete.. © Bs sccssce - <b. 8.46 - = Silicate alkaline, lumps, bgs. ‘ a0. & » $3: - 
ea eee SCRE SSS EE a: - == ens., 2 Becccccsccccesecs b. 3.35 = = b. FT. = ~ IDB. .cecceecees . - = 
REN shes teusscntued | ae. « % 
Phenobarbital, 5-lb. tins...... Ib. 4.20 - — 
dme., 100 lbs., spot or contract, ° , : . 
Ib. 4.00 - = mills and factories, gave birth to a 


Phenol,* USP, dms., c.l, works, 


frt. equald. Ib. 12% new and better way of life for which 


— same basis........ b. .13%- = 
u 1,000 Ibs.........Ib. 14% — : . 
tanks,  WOrkS....-......... . a = we are all fighting and working today. 


2,000-Ib. lots..Ib. .85 - — 
bbis., dms., kgs., 100-250 Ibs., 
b 


SYMBOL FREEDOM ee te 








ib, .87 = .89 
yellow, fib, dms., 2,000-Ib. lots. 
k .8O - _ e 
a a) oe ideals are echoed throughout the 
25-Ib. AMS.....e.eeeeees bb @- = ° ° 
ER reas etd apht 2s = world. And still Niagara flows on— 
Phenothiazin, Unmodified, fib. 
dms., incl., 2,000-Ib. ‘shipt., : . ; ‘ symbol of the restless ener the 
150 1bs., same ‘terms...... Ib. 85 - Silent and awestruck stood the early broad rivers...tall mountains... fertile Y ; ; well ; 
50-Ibs.. same terms....... ib. (0- = l wdl ails a limitless abundance that is America. 
ein ae a ee explorers and adventurers who dared _valleys...and boundless opportunities. 
Fhenyteowtabtenyée, bots eeaee Ib. 4.50 - 6.08 the wilderness to gaze upon the great Like the river at Niagara, a stream We ate werk atte tn elena 
ee eran 5.00 ~ 5.25 Falls at Niagara. And year by year in of humanity broke away from its an- —_Njagara Falls are devoting every ounce of our 
Eh i story and legend its fame grew—until cient, sluggish ways. It plunged into energies and facilities to speeding the flow of 
Ib. 4.55 = — ; ; s : oo 
Hydrochloride, CP, bots., works, Niagara became a symbol ofa great and swift-moving rapids. It flowed through Chemicals for Victory. 
Ib. 7.10 = — , , : 
euttmmereiel, Bge,, works... 138 <5 glorious new country. Free, untamed, the hills and valleys of America. It CAUSTIC POTASH - CAUSTIC SODA 
tech., tins, Works.......... 1b.15.00 -16.00 ic: . . ies a 
te i on a a resistless, it spoke in resounding tones built cities and farms, turned desert PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
Phosphate rock, Fla., land peb- ° ° ° 
0% te; 88% -00%.- -long ton. 220 = — of a land of far reaching spaces... _ waste into rich farm lands, created LIQUID CHLORINE 
‘ OC teen eeenee -- e — 
T2%e-TOF% ww ee eeee --long ton. 3.20 - — 
con eee oe = ref el FROM THE ORIGINAL BY FRANCIS CRISS...1IN NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY’S COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF NIAGARA FALLS 
70% min...........long ton. 5.00 - — x , ‘ . . -_ 
TBM MIM. cccccccced long ton. 5.50 - — 
TH*TSH ccccccccce long ton. 6.50 - — 
Phosphate rock prices are for shipment in 


bulk, f.o.b. mines. 








Phosphorus, red, 40 - .44 
amorphous, 55 - ad 
yellow,® dms......... we & 
COMOB ccccccccccccccccccs 23 - 2S 
Oxychloride,’ cyls 15 - .18 
Pentoxide, dms., c.1., a - s 
lLe.l., dms., works ap © « . ne 
Sesquisulphide, 88 - .42 ii) eke We A Wekedue Be 1) 
Trichloride, cyls . 15 © 16 7 at re) 
Phthalamide, bbls., wks., ton..Ib. 35 - — fe 
single, bbls., works........ Ib 40 - — 
kgs., Works........+.++ -.-lb, .45 - .60 
Phthalic anhydride,* bbls., c.1., 
works, frt. alld. E. of Miss. 
R—Ib, .14%- — 
l.e.l,, same basis........ Ib, .15%- — 
Pichi leaves, Dg6.....esee.ee. lb. .08 - .09% 
Phorotenin, Dts... ccccecscccccces oz. 8.00 - — 
Pilocarpine hydrochloride, bots., 
vis..oz. 3.90 - 5.25 
Nitrate, bots., Vis.......... oz. 3.80 - 5.15 
Pimento, Jamaica, bgs........ lb. .30%- .31 
Mexican (see Allspice, Mexican). 
Pinkroot, DIS...cccccccsscccess Ib, .63 - .80 


Pitch, burgundy (see B). 
Coaltar, 160° m.p., bblis., c.L, 
works..ton.19.00 - — 
B.Gd. scceccvescscescoces ton.22.00 - — 
Hardwood, 1-time, dms., c.l., 
divd., Akron..ton.23.75 -24.00 
Lineeed, GmMS.......--.ss00+:: Ib. .05 - .05% 
Petroleum (see Asphaltum, Mex- 
ican, Texas). 
Pitch, pine, bblis..........+.. bbl. 6.75 - 7.00 
Plaster of paris (see Gypsum). 
Pleurisy root, Southern, bls...lb. .12 - .18 
Podophyllin, dms., divd. E. of 
Miss. .1b. 8.75 - 9.60 
Poke root, Dis........ssccseses Ib. .10 - 11 
Polyamyl naphthalene, Le.l., 





dms.. works..Ib. .25 - = 
Pomegranate bark, bgs........ Ib, 1.05 - 1.10 
Root bark, bgs....... --lb, .80 - .85 
Poppy flowers, red, bis Ib. .05 - .85 
Seed, Dutch, bgs..... colt oe 
Indian, white, bgs......... Ib, .09%- .10% 
I. Ms vara reece saaie's Ib. .40 - md Ps 
Potash abietate............... lb. .O8 ~- rrre 
Acetate, USP, bbis, 250 Ibs..1b. .28 - LL SRa. © * Seen 
CNS., BB WBS. .cccsccccccses Ib, .31 - Eo Fe i 


41 
34 
Arsenite, USP, solut., 100-lb. 
lots, cbys., demjs..Ib. .13 - .15 
Bicarbonate, USP, crvst., bbls., 
kgs, 300 Ibs..Ib. .19 - .21 
gran., bbis., kgs., 250 lbs.lb. .19 - .21 
Bichromate,®,® spots, c.1., works, 
Ib, .09%- — 
6 casks or 10 bbls., or over, 
works..]b. .09%- — 
5 casks or 9 bbls., or less, 
works..Ib. .10 - — 
Bromide, USP, gran., bbls., 500 
Ibs..lb. .27 = .31 
teem, 26D WBOicacccvcvess Ib, .28 - .82 
Carbonate, calc., doms., c.1., 


le.l., same basis....... Ib :06%-  — 
hydrated, 83-85%, bbls., c.1., 


l.c.1., same basis........ : oo = 
liquid, dms., c.l., works, frt. 
alld..Ib. .08 - 





l.c.1., dms., same basis.lb. .08%- — 
tanks, same basis........ Ib, .02%- — 
USP, gran., bbis., 325 Ihs..!b. .14 - .1€ 
powd., bbis.. 825 Ibs..... Ib 1.19 - — 
PO Se Wives sticconce Ib .21 - — 
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e 
Quinine,® 100 ozs., cns........02. .84 + 18%' 
? ) -599 Pyrethrum flowers, coarse grd., Acetate, cns.....+.. wusesuie oz. 1.05 + .18% 
eer ge eee ieee Ibs. 1b. i : —_ =e = Arsenaté, CNS....++++++. +e+ OZ, io z 118% 
k, 2, Ibs. hrins, frt., alld., — pe er oz. 1. t . 
f.o.b. New Yor Te goede ee ae 1.3 pyrethrins, f bbls..Ib. .39 - = Gamay “a a ck. tae .06 08 Bieuiphate, ons...:......... os. 00 t 184 
Wh, GOD IDSs ccccesseees Ib, .03%- = — ‘ -_ = uebracho extract, liquid, ‘e CUEGES, GRBs cccccseccccccees bd ‘ 
100-499" Ibs. coccoccccces Ib. 4 - Pyridin,® nee, Reeee war — o> <a tan. bbls., works..lb. .05%- — Dihydrobromide, bots....... oz. .86 + .18% 
coarse, O%, %, 1, 1%, 2, 3 refd., 2°, eect . tanks, works...........lb, .6%- — peaverousten’ss. — sence = ms t ie 
: b. Chicago, 2,000 ites, Spanish, bulk, c.i.f. / ylearbonate, cns......... ; d 
bgs., f.0.b. b agen i ~“~ « Pyrite Pp ports..unit-ton. No prices solid, Om, —. x iD %- — seeceepeunee, Gc cvecsevews =. = t i 
; fae Y y aed MONEE, Gv enrceesscccese ; é 
600-1,999 Ibs....... Ib. .04%- — Pyrocatechin, oe SS 2.15 - 2.40 clarified, 64%, bgs., c.l., same 5 ve Hydrochlorosulphate, cns...0z. .81 + 13% 
7 100-599 lbs veeqstees lb. OF = — . , a ee oo basis..Ib. .05 - Glycerophosphate, cns....... oz. = + 18% 
ee ee ee 03 AR, Sin, HEE eS pwe., WEBis Gdeccccccce eseeld, 10%" — Hydrochloride, cns.......... oz. + + ly 
..b.° - = Pyrophylite, standard, 200 mesh Le.l., bgs..... ovssccotecs ib, J - = Hydroiodide, cns........+++. oz. 1.05 + .18% 
500-1,999 Ibs....... Ib, .03%- — c.l., mines..ton.10.00 - — M . ; Hypophosphite, cns.......... oz. 1.07 + .13% 
100- 499 BBB. ccccscee Ib. .04%- - . bast ton.13.00 - a Queen of the meadow a 12 < .18 Phosphate, cnS..........s++- oz. .90 + .138% 
imp., Italian.........+.se0. lb. No prices 325 mesh, same asis.....ton. pp = oy 3 i Galieylate, cns.....-.:-.:... oz. |79 + 18% 
b Is is %e r No. 3, 200 mesh, c.l., mines.ton. 8. - Root, DEB.....cceeeeesceees oe Sulphate, USP, XI, cns....0z. .67 + .18% 
Pumice stone ~-yo— arrels is + pe 325 mesh, same basis..... ton.11.00 - — Quercitron, crystals, bgs......1b. .2- — Sulphocarbolate, cns........ oz. 1.05 + .18% 
eee ae ee Pyroxylin scrap amber, cs., extract, bgs., No. 1........ ib. W- = DE Gi osavecciceeves oz. .63 + .18% 
Pumpkin seed, bes........---. Ib, .12 + .18 works..Ib. .12 - =— NO. Bocccccccccccccccece Ib. .08%- — ME, GR vetccssctseens oz. .98 + .18% 
Red) black, cs., Works....... a Se NO. Beseseeeeeeees seeeeeTb, 09 28 TartPate, CNS. ccccccccccrses oz. 1.03 + .18% 
- yy calpain agg henaraa \ dees. Gitlin, ieeey, Ga, Werle. Bolld, “BXB. cease eee eee. lib. [18% — 
"Teeied a” mag eh "Ho Ibe. 5.00 — ‘ i = = Quicksilver,’,*, dom., flasks (76 * Quinine buyers must pay a surcharge of 
“penned, @um..---s 1100 Ibs. 5.50 = — dense, white, cs., works....lb. .10 - = lbs. net), f.0.b., shipment 138%c. per oz. to cover present war risk insur- 
ae aan [100 Ibs. 4.20 - = pine: cana ; I Os om point in Cal., Ore., Wash., ance, ocean freight rates, and additional ex- 
ee eco s na _astrn i pin a eagle -” ¢ : Idaho, Utah, Nev., and penses over the cost of usual business, Changes 
ea Se mixed, mottles, opaques, cs., Ariz—flask.191.00-  — in these controlling factors will be reflected in 
to 1),.pasis 2 grams pyreth- works..Ib. 44 - — f.o.b., shipm’t point in Tex.. a the surcharge invoiced. 
rins per 100 cc., dms., mo 875 - =< translucent pastels, cs., works. : and ee ae e aan Guiaine-eses tdvedbatellie,* cae. 
(30 to 1), 3 grams pyrethrins i a ms -_ - ee ae cee: cascca tae + “i3%° oz. .81 + .18% 
per 100 cc., dms., divd..gal. 8.53 - — transparent, > agg reetieae - oo powd., precip., OMS........ oz. 1.01 + .13% Gubdeih to camebdies Of Wie. per 00: eee 
are TS) Gant yrethrit ri ae a iim :% works. Sulphate, USP, cns......... oz. .71 + .13% nots under Quinine. 
(g.f.p.) 0.9% pyrethrins, frt. shavings, amber, cs., vorks. 
° ee . 
ae = olors, mixed, cs wert. db. 10 -_ = * Subject to surcharge of 13%c. per oz; see 
fine ees. eu ee - pono eee. - a. acte under Quinine. R 
a 8 + «= 5» CBe, WOES i ccccccccce 
R salt, dry, Eoeneneeveesnecerae 5- — 
paste, dms...... Covcccccece b 62+ — 
Rapeseed, Argentine, large hea -10%- .11% 
dom., dwarf Essex, bgs...lb. .10 - .10% 
Raspberries, dried, bis........ Ib. .90 - 1.10 


Red,* alizarin lake,* bbls., divd. 

N. of Tenn. and N. C, B. of 

Miss. R., including St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Davenport, Rock 
Island, St. Louis..Ib. 1.10 - 1.90 


Red, alizarin lake prices are %c. higher 
dlvd. Ala., Fla., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 
1%c.), Miss., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Tex. 
(Dallas, Ft. ‘Worth, 1%c.; El Paso, 2c.). 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, Omaha, St. Joseph: 1.6c. higher 
divd. Pac. Coast; for Denver, Pueblo, Salt 
Lake City, Wichita, prices are equalized 
with Chicago. 


Cadmium, lithopone, deep shade, 
bbis., ton lots, works, frt. 





alld..Ib. .95 < — 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbis....... Ib. 100 - — 
100-300 Ibs., pkgs........ Ib, 1.05 - — 
light shade, bbis., ton lots.lb. .80 - — 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbis....... lb 86 © — 
100-800 Ibs., pkgs......... Ib 920 - — 
light-medium shade, bbls., ton 
lots..Ib. .85 « 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbis........ Ib 980 = — 
100-300 Ibs., pkgs........ Ib 8 - — 
maroon shade, bbis., ton 
lots..1b. 165 - — 
400-2,000 {bs., bbis....... -110- — 
100-800 Ibs., pkgs.. . 1 - — 
deep, bbis., ton lot cece 1.15 - -- 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbis....... .120- — 
100-300 Ibs., ‘pkgs bekasese .-125- — 
medium shade, bbis., ton lot. 
Ib. .00 « - 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbis...... lb. 8 - — 
100-300 Ibs., pkgs........ Ib. 1.00 = — 


Red, cadmium, lithopone quotations are 
f.0.b. Balto. or whse. points, charges pre- 
paid or allowed E. of Rockies. 


Cadmium, Selenide, bbis., light, 


works..Ib. 235 - — 
maroon, works........... Ib. 2.90 - — 
Carmine, 40, dms., 100 Ibs...lb. 4.60 - — 
iy Mi nnwusteeeetesvedsce Ib, 4.75 « = 
PL Gb cescececcecncocs Ib. 5.25 = — 
OSeccccccccccccccececs bh 5.85 - — 

Crocus martis (see Red, purple 

oxide). 

Eosin toner, bbis............ Ib 1.35 - — 
Firetoner, bbis.............; Ib 85 = — 


Indian, pure, bbia., f.0.b. Beth- 
lehem, Easton, E. St. 
Louis, N. Y..lb. .00%- - 
80-85%, bbis., same basis... Ib. 0T%- — 
Imported, English, all shades. 
Ib 12 2 = 
Iron oxide (see Red oxide). 


Lacquer maroon, > same 
-lb. 1.25 « _ 
Lake C toner, bbis., same os 
alizarin, lake, contracts. 
Ib. 00 ~ _ 
Litho toner, bbis., same basis, 
alizarin, lake, ‘contracts. ‘lo. 6€O - — 
Rose, lake, bbis........... Ib. .25 = .28 
Be Gesdeccccoscce eeeelD. .20 = 25 


Lithol-rubine toner, bbls., same 


ONLY 118,300,000 BACTERIA PER GLASS nena” 


basis, alizarin, lake, con- 





if milk is improperly cooled at the farm or if — Not-so-good milk regains its whiteness sooner. St seat ue. Me - 

milking machines and cans are not kept scrupu- _—if the “dyed” milk turns white within the hour, amatter tots,,,.002,&:1b- 3-08 = — 

lously clean, bacteria count rises alarmingly. | down the drain it goes! a Lsersdbg oh weeken. MA - — 

Milk delivered to receiving stations with a bac- Methylene Blue is one of many National dyes oe e.l., “i. = 

teria count over 500,000 per cubic centimeter protecting America’s health . . . another product reduced, 83% coppers ‘oxide, ; 

sours prematurely ...is not worth pasteurizing! —4¢ National Research — research that has ex- Easton, E. St. Louis, Cop- a, 
Quick, positive check of the bacteria count is panded into the fields of Coating Resin Chemi- he gaaine basa, 84- 

developed through the use of Methylene Blue _—cals, Synthetic Detergents, Certified Food, Drug Pare, tone eo een am 14% 

in the Reductase Test. An aqueous solution of | and Cosmetic Colors, Biological Stains and Indi- soca oo tracts. a 

Methylene Blue colors good milk for 5% hours. _—_cators, Anti-Skinning Agents and other products. Phloxin toner (ae Red moat: N° Prices 


Phosphotungstic rhodamine, Y, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION purple fe Upto La. 


f.0.b. I 


Easton, E. St. Louis.. 08%- — 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION .~ ks, aaecee gesseees ib. 1'30 "= 2.00 
carlet in oner, kgs., same 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. basis alizarin lake..lb. .55 - — 
Lake, kgs., same sate alizarin 
IEW ORLEANS | Masonic Temple Bidg lake..Ib, 325 - — 
ae V5 Caccosny Ss NEAT ea: 517 Howard St perp caeeaniny aac Spanish, oxide, Grade 1. eL, 
pane ote ear Bb prise cea sigs PNT TERY aT AA e19) 7 bbis., f.o.b. N.¥.. 04%- 07% 
ne gird erat ‘oun . Penh PORTLAND, OR Burnside Toluidin toner, icgs., s..me n4 
Paes asip 200-204 S. Front S ATLANTA On eye ey 1 O) Ome VAR AT ola mA, Past te “iigarin pate. 105 - — 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD weeTe Gok. ROW SONS. 2 00s - ie = 


Tuscan, bbis., f.o.b. N.Y., EB. 
St. Leuis..lb. .11 - (46 
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OIL, PAINT AND 


Red, venetian, bbls., works...Ib. .0220- - 
10%, bbis., works.......... b. .0245- - 
15%, bbis., WorkS.......++- Ib. .2065- - 
20%, bbis., works.......... Ib. 02% - o- 
25%, bbis., works........++- Ib. .03 - 
4U%, bbis., WOrkS.......6++ lb. “03%- - 

%, bbis., Works......+++- lb. .0360- - 
40%, bbis., works.........- lb O04 = = 
Vermilion, ‘amer., bbls., f.0.b. 
N.Y..1b. .25 © .40 
quicksilver, bbls......+.++. Ib. 3.05 = 3.15 
Red dyes are listed under Dyes. 
Red, precipitate,2 NF, powd., fib. 
dms., 50 Ibs. or more..lb. 3.26 - — 
Red saunders wood, ground, bbls., 
lib, .35 - - 
Resorcinol, tech., 200-lb. dms., 
frt. alld. E. of Miss..lb. 68 - — 
smaller quantities, works..Ib, .74 - — 
USP, cryst.,.100 1bs,, ams., frt. 
alld. E. of Miss..lb. 180 - — 

Rhatany root, ogs...... e00eeece lb. .09 - .10 

Rhubarb, whole, CS........+6+5 Ib. 1.20 - 1. 3 
POWG., DIDIS..cccssscsccccces Ib. 1.25 - 1.45 

Riboflavin ....cesseceseacs grain, .75 - 

Rice bran, concentrate, 573-ib. 


dms., f.o.b. Cedartown, Ga., 
or Emeryville, Calif., seller’s 
option..Ib. .79 - — 


Rochelle galt, cryst., bbis., 5,000 
1 





bs., l shin’t..lb. .48%- — 

smaller 1otS.....s..es0008 44° = 
pewd., bbis., 5,000 Ibs., 1 

ship’t..Ib. .42%- — 

smaller lots..... cocccccscely “2° = 

Rose flowers, pale, bls.........lb. .43 - .65 

TOG, DIB. ......cceccecceses 1D. 5.40 © 5.45 

Rosemary flowers, bis.........lb. 1.65 - 1.70 

leaves, Portuguese, bis 1 18 - .19 

Spanish, bis..... eee Ib. .20 = .21 


Rosin, gum, ex dock— 
bbl 








B, 3.909 - — 
D, 400 - — 
E, 4009 - — 
F, 418 - — 
G, 4138 - — 
H, 418 - — 
I, 413 - — 
K, 414- — 
M, 415 - — 
N, 415 - — 
Ww. 418 - — 
w. 4253 - — 
x, 423 - — 
Rottenstone, dom., bgs., c.1., f.0.b. 
mines..ton.25.50 - — 
l.c.1., same basis...... -ton.37.50 - — 
import, lump, bbis...........lb. No prices 
powd., bblis.............--lb. No prices 
Rue, bis........ cccccccccccccccts 3665 = 1,58 
Sabadilla seed, powd., bbis....1b. .88 - .84 
Saccharin, dms., 100. ibs.......1b. 145 - — 
ens,, 25 Ibs......... eeveseeelD, 148 - = 
Saffiewer, bie..:........ seeeeID. No prices 
Saffron, Mexican, bls.......... Ib. .65 - .6 
Spanish, tins.......+seceseees 1b.33.50 -34.00 
Safrol, OMB....scccccceeseseessID. 2.25 - 2.45 
GMB, cc cccccecceecccccccceess ID, No prices 
Sage, Calif. leucophylla, whole, 
bis.. 50 - 52 
rubbed, bgs..... eccecccces ib. .6€0 - .€62 
powder, bgs......... sees .70 + .T1 
Dalmatian type, dom. op 60. DAB. 
Ib. 1.20 - 1.25 
Cyprus, b1s....--seccseesesssID. .88 = 84 
Greek, bis..... cccccccccccccels 1.60 = 1.70 
Spanish, bis . 2 - 28 
Sago flour, bgs Ib. .06 - 05% 
Salicin, bots., -lb. 8.08 - — 
cns., lbs %’. 7.7% - — 
Salol, gran., bbis., 200 ibs -b. 20 - — 
bxs., 25 Ibs. lb 28 - — 
kgs., 100 Ibs ‘Ib 88 - — 
powd., fib. dms. -lb 102 - =— 
kgs., 100 Ibe --Ib, 1.00 - — 
Salt, rock, bgs., c.L, .¥. 
ton.14.20 - — 
Le.l, dgs., divd. N.Y...tomn.17.00 -18.00 
Salt, vacuum, common, fine, ” bgs., 
c.l., divd, N.Y..ton.15.70 - — 
Le.lL, divd. N.¥......... ton.19.40 -23.20 


cake). 
Saltcake, dom., bulk, works..ton.15.00 - — 


Chrome ‘(see Chrome 








import, bulk, c...f.. -ton.16.00 Nom. 
Saltpeter. dbl. refd., gran., ° bbls., 
1 tons...... eocece 100 Ibs. 8.20 - — 
1-9 tons..... ecccece 100 lbs. 8.25 - — 
less than ton lots..100 Ibe. 8.60 - — 
powd., bbis., 10-20 tons....... 
100 Ibs. 9.20 - — 
1-9 tonB.......0000. 100 lbs. 9.35 - — 
less than ton lots..100 lbs. 9.30 - — 
Sanguinarine nitrate, bots.....0z. 3.75 - — 
Santonin, cryst., cns...... kilo.210.00 -220.00 
Saponin, crude, cns............ Ib. 2.25 - 2.50 
purified, CMS.....--.eeeeeeees lb. 3.00 ~ 3.25 
Sarsaparilla root, Honduras, dis. 
Ib. .59 - .60 
Mexican, DIS.....+cseeeees++-1D, .22 - .80 
Sassafras, bark, ord., bie......W. .wW - .21 
select, bis. Soecceccccecoocoese Ib. .38 - .85 
Savory, bis.......++ Ceccccecce --lb. .78 + 1.75 
Saw palmetto berries, bgs.....lb. .08 = .14 
Scammony root, bgs...........lb. .07 - .08 
resin, lump, CNB.......++s+:. lb 858 - — 
POW, DEB... cececcceceeess ID. OO - = 
Sculleap, Eastern, bis......... lb. .25 - .80 
Western, bis....... eSeccncees Ib. .17 - .18 
Schaeffer’s salt, bgs........... Ib 46 - = 
Seidlitz mixture, bbis., 5,000 Ibs., 
lshipment..Ib. .88%- — 
smaller lots.......essses. lb .34%- — 
kegs, 5,000 Ibs., 1 shipm’t..Ib. .34%- — 
omaller 10ts.......ssesesss Ib. .B%- — 
Selenium, pwd. A, 10-ib. tins... > 2.00 - — 
100-ID. CAaSC8..+....eccseee «Ib. a - - 
Senega root, spot, bis. i. - .63 
Senna leaves, Alexanaria, ‘halt 
leaf, bis..lb. .22 - .28 
siftings, bgs......... eooelb, .22 - .26 
Tinnevelly, No. 1, bis. Ib. .16 - .17% 
2, bis lb, .12 = .16 
38, lb. .11 + .14 
powd., Ib, .15 + .17 
Pods, «lb, .18 = .16 
Serpentaria root, bla........... Ib. .70 = .82 
Sesame seed, Chinese, hulled, 
bas..Ib. 16 = .16% 
Indian, natural, bgs....... lb, .08%- .08% 
BUC, WEBie<cscccecosses lb, .12 = .12 
aterilized, bas.........- Ib, .12%- .18% 
Shellac,* bleached, bonedry, bbls., 
CAD. Wel ccnnee Ib. .89 - .40° 
Glvd., Boston. .iesccooes Ib. .40 = .41 
Chicago sed eennescess Ib. .40%- .41% 
Pacific Coast.......... Ib. .42%- .43% 
rfd., bbis., f.o.b. N. ¥ Ib. .45 = .46 
dlvd., Boston feaseukeese Ib. .45%- .46% 
GCRIGGRS. scnceseccccace Ib. .46%- .47% 
Pacific Coast.......... Ib. .48%- .49% 





* To the above basic prices may be added 
3%c. per lb. to cover marine and war risk in- 
evrance, 


Shellac, garnet,?,*, bgs........ lb. .87 = .39F 
» V.8.O., or Diamond 1,2,5, 
cs..lb. .89 = .40t 


DRUG REPORTER 





Shellac, superfine,?,*, bgs., f.o.b. 
Boston, N. Y..lb. .32 - 
divd., Chicago........ lb. .82%- 
Pacific Coast........ Ib. .35 - 

T.N.5,2!, bgs., f.0.b. Boston, 
N. ¥..10. 81 < 
GIVG.5  CECRRBO i c Fe cccccees Ib, .31%- 
POCIRS CORB. ccccccceves lb. .34%- 
+ Shellac under WPB Imports Order 


Amendment No. 3. 


337 
dS 4 
.36 


9 
91 
) 


32% 
30% 


M-63 
Importers are permitted by 


OPA to add to these prices the prevailing ma- 
rine and war risk insurance and any additional 


import transportation charges 
the war. 
Shellac, varnish, Metro. area, 
orange, 5-lb. cut, bbls...lb, 1.87 
4%-lb. cut, bbls...... -.-Bal. 1.82 
4-Ib. cut, DbIs...6.cc00. al. 1.78 
white, 5-lb. cut, bbls..... gal. 1.97 
4%-lb. cut, bbls.......... gal. 1.92 
4-lb. cut, bbis........... gal. 1.88 


¢ The additional charge of 10c. 


& 


RS 
++4+4+4+ 


resulting from 


per gallon 


covers the cost of marine and war risk insur- 


ance. 


Shellac, varnish prices, dlvd., Boston or Chi- 


cago, 10c. per gal. more. 


Silica, amorph., dry-grd. 325 
mesh, c.l., Ill, works. 
ton.17. 
le... 


ton.20. 
400 mesh, c.l..... .ton.18. 
le.1. 


00 

same basis..... 00 

cece 00 

5,000 lbs. evvcece ton.19.00 

smaller lots.......- ton.20.00 
wet-grd., 325 mesh, c.l., IIL, 

-ton.18.00 

lLe.1., - ton.21.00 


works. 
same basis... 


Silica, amorph., wet-grd., 400 Simarubra barks, bls.......... Ib. .55 - .67 
_ mesh, 6.1. -t0n.0nG9 - = — Skunk cabbage root, bis...... Ib, .18 © .14 
l.e.l., 5,600 Ibs...... ton.35.00 - Slate flour, bgs., ¢.l., works..ton.11.00 -12.00 
smaller lots......++ ton.38.00 - — Gh WEBB cvsccccsrcess ton.12.00 -13.00 
36-98%, 325 mesh, c.l..... ton.20.00 - — Sloe berries, OgB..cccccccccsselD, .% © OO 
l.c.1., 5,000 Ibs....... ton.21.50 - — Smalt, black, extra velvet, ctns. 
smaller lots........ ton.23.00 - — lb. .05 = .08 
99%, a mesh, o. eeeeues ares -_ =— Blue, ctns........ eeecee seoeeelb, .07 = 08% 
le.L, 5,000 Ibs...... ton.22. - _ 
smaller lots........ ton.25.00 - — baleen Seagpaga DIS... 0+. .Ib, a - .21 
medium-grd., 99%, 325 mesh, crushed, bis. ‘bbis..cccccIb. 116 = A? 
l.c.1., 5,000 Ibs..ton.25.50 - — cut, imp., bls., bbis.........1b, .17 = .18 
smaller lots.......- ton.27.00 = GO, DUB cccccdies cvcvenel ae © Ze 
hard-quartz, 99%%, ag A ae PUNE., Bis ccccceces ccscoesols ee 
--ton.13.50 - — Soda, acetate, anhyd., dms. diva. 
1.0.8, coccccccecvesecs ton.18.50 < os ° 08%- .10 
140 mesh, C.l...++..-.. ton.11.00 - — 7 : 
L.Gcl. coccccccscsssecs ton.16.00 - — flake, gran., powd. Om ina a 
Silica prices are for bag packing f.0.b. works. Lel., diva. cl Bresiane ‘07 - .10 
Silicon tetrachloride, CP, —. 97 USP, bbis., MNGi cccckscecth. eS ae 
works, 55 gals. .1 ° -_ — Al * 
10-gal. dms., same basis..Ib. (32 - — ma ot i ee ae 
smaller pkgs...... sescocette te © Le semi-refined, bbls., works..lb. .42 - — 
tech., dms., 55 gals., works.lb. .22 - — Aluminate, white soluble, c.1., 
10-gal dms., same basis..lb, .27 - — bgs., frt. equald..100 lbs. 7.50 - — 
smaller pkgs.....+...-++-lb. .50 = 1.00 dms., frt. equaled....100 lbs. 7.75 - — 
Silver, bullion......e--eseeee++08. 44%- — le.1., bgs., frt. equald.100 lbs. 8.40 - — 
Govt. purchase, dom., metal. dms., frt. equald....100 lbs. 865 - — 
oz, .71ll- — Antimoniate, bblis., divd.,c.l.lb. .15 - — 
Govt. purchase,’ foreign metal. le.L, Dbis., dlvd........1b. .15%-  — 
oz. .44%- — Arsenate, dms., dealers, c.l., 
Cyanide, cns., 100 ozs....... oz. 384- — o- works..lb. 08 - — 
Nitrate, 100-0z. bots........0z. No prices « as “a TB. .eeeseeeeee eID, .00%- .00% 
Nucleinate, bots., dms....... oz. .29 - .84 rsenite, 7 Stee, , one 06%-  — 
Proteinate, bots., dms....... oz. .28 - .88 Le.l., dms., works...... Ib. .07%- .08% 
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IN DE X 


TO A PERFECT 
BATH CRYSTAL BASE 










































over these characteristics 
of Solvay Snowflake Cry- 
stals as the perfect bath 
crystal base. You'll find 
that Snowflake is a pro- 
duct no other base can 


equal. 









stantly. Nothing to 


on the bottom of the tub! 


feels like velvet! Ordinary bath crystals harden the water! 


FOR MILDNESS — snowAake is a pure crystalline product that will not 


harm or irritate the skin! 


FOR DETERGENCY — snowaake cleanses the skin. Makes soap clean 


much better! 


FOR STABILITY —Non-caking. Does not change chemical composition 


or physical appearance! 


FOR FREE FLOW 


ING — taea for use in machines! 


FOR LOW COST!_« few cents per pound! 


FOR BULLETIN — write for Bulletin No. 224-B “Manufacture of Bath 


Crystals from Snowflake Crystals’’ 


Name 


Address 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of Bulletin, 


FOR SALES APPEAL — snowfake Crystals have that! Tiny, beauti- 


fully delicate crystals that women can’t resist! 


FOR COLORING AND PERFUMING— cotors add beauty to an 


already beautiful product. Absorbs dyes readily and quickly. Perfumes take 
perfectly. There is absolutely no “basic” odor to overcome. 


FO R R EA DY $0 LU B l Li TY —Use Snowflake. Dissolves almost in- 


“rub” 


FOR SOFTEN | NG WATER_ wit Snowflake, water is so soft that it 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION « 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


“How 


to Manufacture Bath Crystals from Snowflake Crystals:’ 


COMPANY ..0....00000000 
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. re : Oke 8., le.l., Soda benzoate, USP, bbls., fib., Soda, bromide, USP,  gran., 
RR RE Bence ae + = 4,060 Ibs. ‘or more..Ib. 46 -  — works, 500 Ibs..Ib. .27 + .31 
et saphena ee 100 iba. 298° = 1,000 to 3,900 Ibs........Ib. 147 = — fiber dms., 100 Ibs......Ib. .28 = .82 
L@.1., WOFKS. .cccscccces Ib. .08%- .09% @ svccncccccccce ’ . &, ; 900 Ibs. or less.........1b. .60 © Cacodyiate, 1, 6-Ib. bote., works. 
Soda arsenite, dry, gray, prices are %c. per bbis., ¢.1., works...100 Ibs. 1.35 - Bicarbonate, tech., bbis., c.l., 1b.17.00 - — 
pound higher in Chicago; 1c. per pound lel, Zone 1..... 100 Ibs. 235 - — works..100 lbs. 1.70 - — 
higher in Houston, Tex., and Colorado. D dushvenenrenol 100 Ibs. 2.50 - — Lol stoesecsnnceae 2 < = Carbonate (see Soda ash, soda monohydrated, 
White prices are 1c. per pound higher in . wweceescevcees 100 Ibs. 2.75 - — OBey . Ode vocsscvews -+-100 bs. 1.55 - — soda sal). 
Tex. and Colo. iD wbeneced-c0sses 100 Ibs. a8 Ss Col, ceccccceeceses +100 Ibs. 190 - — Caustic, flake, 76%, powd., 
Ash, dense, 58%, bgs., c.1. works, DUK, Clicccccceses 100 Ibs. . bg USP, gran., bbis., c.l., works. ammo, process. bbis., c.1., 
. ° 100 Ibs. 1.15 - — Soda ash l.c.l. prices are per 100 Ibs. f.0.b. 100 Ibs. 2.25 - — works—100 Ibs. 2.95 - — 
bs. 2.18 recognized warehouse point and _ include LO2, cecseccocsescsd ee. 26) - — dms., c.1., works..100 Ibs. 2.70 - — 
lel, Zone 1..... 100 Ibs. 2. ais delivery in any quantity to cutsomer’s powd., bbis., c.1., works.. le.1., Zone 1 -100 Ibs. 3.55 = 4.90 
Z icceeeeereeeees 100 Ibs. 2.38 - — sidewalk within recognized local truck- 100 Ibs. 1.85 - — 7 os 100 Ibs. 3.70 - 5.05 
BS sseves eueveede 100 Ibs. 2.58 - — ing distance of seller’s warehouse. The Le.L, divd. N.Y....100 bls. 251 - — Doe ..100 Ibs. 3.95 - 5.80 
100 lbs. 2.98 - — sales zones are:—Zone 1: All Northern U.S BOB, Gibcoceccaseseece 100 Ibs. 2.10 - — "“@ ssuteccceours 100 Ibs. 4.35 ~- 5.70 
a teevenes sees E. of Miss. River and North of the South- Te. divd. N.¥....100 lbs. 2.76 - — electro presees, adms.. c.l. 
bble., c.1., works...100 Ibs. 1.385 - — ern boundaries of Ky. and Va., including Bichromate,*®,* spot. al, works. works. .100 lbs. 2.70 - — 
le.l., Zone 1..... 100 Ibs. 2.35 - — also St. Louis, Mo., and Davenport, la., 7 z : ib. .07%- = le.l, same zinc prices as ammonia 
8 sessnsssecvees 100 ibs. 2.50 - — «parallel La. Mien.” Ala. South of 1 Le, @ aks, oF 10 bbls. lof prcene 
——— : - . over, works..Ib. . -_ = . 
B vevevesconsecs 100 Ibs. 2.75 = = — parallel and Fla., in Me., N. H. and Vt.; imate — on a a, s 
cveseresscccecs 100 Ibs. 3.15 - — special local zone prices apply for ship’t to works..Ib. .07%- - - a 
bulk, c.1., works...100 Ibs. .95 - — various counties. Zone 2: Ark. East of 93° Bifluoride, bbls., c.l......... ae, a sellers’ tanks, works.. 
extra light, 58%, bes., c.1. Meridian; Neb. E. of 98° Meridian; Tex., SEER on ee Ib. 11%- .18 100 lbs. 1.95 -  — 
100 Ibe. 1.06 - 1.18 N. of 31° parallel and E. of 100° Meridian 1D DOE, sc cccvevseves oaveey Ib 12 -  — 70%, buyers’ tanks, works, 
le.1., Zone 1.....100 lbs. 218 - — (except Wichita Falls), Ala., La., and Miss MNES sca0s ddees duatbed ii ae tt 100 Ibs. 1.97%- — 
2 -100 Ibs. 2.28 - — N. of 31° parallel; lowa (except Davenport), Bisulphite, wd... dbi l 
8 -100 Ibs. 2.53 - — Ga., Minn., Mo. (except St. Louis), N. and ee ss Dbl Sil 8.00 - 3.10 sellers’ tanks, Wer us: a ee 
4 sees --100 Ibs, 2.98 - — 8. C. and Tenn. Zone 3: Kansas, Neb., W Le.l., works........100 Ibs. 3.50 - 3.60 
bbis., ¢.1., works... 100 Ibs. 1.45 = — of 98° Meridian, Tex., W. of 100° Meridian solution, 32 deg.. bbis., c.l., solid, 76% ammon., process, 
it. "Zone 1..... 100 Ibs. 2.45 - — including Wichita Falls, but excluding El works..100 Ibs. 1.80 - — dms., c.l., works..100 lbs. 2.30 - — 
...-100 Ibs. 2.60 <- = Paso), N. and 8S. D., Okla., Ark., W. of 93° le.l., bbis., works. .100 Ibs. 1.55 - ie Lc.L, — 1. 100 Ibs. 3.15 - = 
g ccccee eee. Meridian. Zone 4: El Paso, Tex., Ariz., S Gn. ee, ol. eee... gz --100 Ibs. 8.30 = — 
@ scccccvccseces 100 Ibs. 3.25 - — Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Utah and 100 Ibs. 1.86 - — 3 tees —. ~ 8.55 - — 
} DEIR, Cul. ncsccccccces 100 lbs. 80 - — Wyoming. l.c.L, bbis., works..100 Ibs. 160 - — electro process, dms., § 
} light, 58%, bgs., c.i., works.. Soda, benzoate, tech., bbis., 4,000 85 deg., c.l., works..100 lbs, 140 - — works. . 100 bs’ 2.80 - — 
! , 100 Ibs. 1.05 - 11 los. or more..lb. .39 - — Le.L, bbis., works..100 lbs. 1.05 - — Soda, caustic, solid, electro process, dms., 
lLe.l., Zone 1..... 100 Ibs. 2.18 - — 1.00) to 83,900 Ibs........ Ib 40 - — 44 deg., bbis., works.100 Ibs. 166 - — l.c.1., same zone prices as ammon. process. 
D ccousvevsseess 100 Ibs. 2.28 - — on Ibs or less......... Ib 48 - = Le.l., Obis., works..100 Ibe. 1.88 - — Caustic soda, l.c.l., prices are on the same 
basis as those for soda ash. The sales zones 
are also the same. 
+ Chloride (see Salt). 
* Chlorate,* dom., cryst., bgs., 
c.L, works..Ib. .06%- — 
Le.L, Works........... Ib. .06%- — 
powd., bgs., c.l., works..Ib. .06%- — 
Le.l., WOrks.........6. Ib. 7 = .08% 


Chromate,*,* c.l., works......1b. .08%- 
Le.L, 6 cks., 10 bbis. or over, 
works..lb. .09%- — 


Citrate, USP VIII, 225-Ib. — 


PURITY TO PROTECT 





Ib. My 
dms., a. “100-18, lots...1b. .19%- 











USP, XI, gran., bbls., 250-Ilb. 
e lots..Ib. .24 - — 
boxes, 50-Ib. lots........ Ib .26- — 
ens., 25-Ib. lots.........lb. .28 - 29 
kgs., 100-Ib. lote........ Ib .26 - — 
powd., bbis., 250-Ib. lots..Ib. .24%- — 
boxes, 50-Ib. lots........ Ib. .26%- — 
ens., 25-lb. Tots........1b. .20%- — 
kgs., 100-lb. lots........ Ib, .25%- — 
Cyanide, 96-98%, dom., dms..Ib. .14 - .15 
. imports, 99%, cs.........05 Ib. No prices 
Diacetate, 83-35% acidity, bbis., 
divd..lb. .00%- .10% 
anhy., dms., divd.......... lb, .12%- — 


Fluoride, white, 30%, bbis., c.1., 
frt. allw..Ib 08 - — 
le.l., 10 or over, same 


UNIFORMITY TT 
TO SPEED PRODUCTION QVM ERS cise 2: 






basis 
1-9, same basis.. 


Soda fluoride prices at Los Angeles are 

















f.a.s8, works. 
Cpe cryst., 
bis., "00-10." b. lots..Ib. 1.25 - 1.82 
100-1» TOES. cccccccce eS 1.40 - 1.47 
ens., 25 IDS.........06. ib. 1.65 - 1.67 
powd., bbis., 1,000-lb. lotsa. 
Ib. 1.25 - 1.82 
100-Ib. lots...... 1.40 - 1.47 
ens., 25 Ibs...... 172 - — 
solution, cbys., cns.. 82 - .88 
Hydrosulphite, dms., frt. alld., 
Ib. 17 + .18 
Hydroxide, USP, sticks, dms., 
100 to 1,000-I1b. aan _ 4 - 27 
Hypophosphite, N. F., 
100-Ib. jots. “Ib, C7 - — 
Hyposulphite, cryst., large 
works, frt. equald. -100 “~ 2.25 _ 
bbis., same basis..100 lbs. 2.45 - 
Le.L, bgs., works, frt. 
equald..100 Ibs. 2.50 - _ 
bbis., same basis..100 Ibs. 2.70 - - 
pea, bgs., c.l., works.100 Ibs. 2.60 - — 
bbis., vworks....... 100 Ibs. 2.80 «- — 
dms., works........ 100 lbs. 3.10 - — 
pea 5,000 Ibs, and over, bgs., 
works. .100 Ibs. 2.75 3.00 
bbis., works........ 100 Ibs. 2.95 3.20 
dms., works....... 100 Ibs. 3.25 3.60 
2,500 to 5,000 Ibs., bgs., 
works. .100 Ibs. 2.85 - 3.10 
Dhie., WOFKS. .cccecs 100 Ibs. 3.05 ~- 8.30 
dms., works........ 100 Ibs. 3.35 - 3.60 
500 to 2,500 dms., works. 
100 Ibs. 3.10 + 3.25 
bbis., works....... 100 Ibs. 3.30 - 3.55 
dms., works....... 100 Ibs. 3.60 - 8.85 
Jess than 500 Ibs., bes., 
works. .100 Ibs. 3.70 - 8.95 
bbis., works....... 100 Ibs. 8.90 - 4.15 
m cd e e n n ad dms.. works........ 100 Ths. 4.20 = 4.45 
ToGats, JAWB. ccrcccacciscsace lb. 5.40 = — 
Bee, BNR 66 vneccacevcs »--.lb, 2.42 - — 
Ms S8uehedbiabaanesieneee Ib. 2.52 - 2.57 
. Mandelate, 100-lb. dms...... Ib. 3.25 = — 
Penn Salt Caustic Soda will meet your most This clean Penn Salt caustic can be supplied Metanilate, bgs.............. m @- - 
¢ - Metasilicate, anhyd., dms., c.l., 
: in ° o ® a works, frt. equald..100 Ibs. 4.00 - _ 
exacting requirements for quality and uniform- as 50% and 72-73% solutions in 8000-gallon dean ok ne 
ae ; 100 Ibs. 4.90 -  — 
ity. A double purification process makes it low tank cars; as a solid in 750 lb. drums; or in $14 dms., came basis...» 
Z 1-2 dms., same basis.100 lbs. 5.30 - — 
i i remel flake form in 400 and 100 lb. drums. Our tech- gran., bbis., c.l., works....Ib. 250 - — 
in salt content, low in carbonates, and extremely Stee ens ne ak ae 
. é * . a i ° Ib. 3.30 - — 
low in iron. nical staff is at your service to help 1-9 bbis., divd. N.Y..... Ib. 3.55 - — 
. . Molybdate, ® anhyd., kgs., 
with problems of handling. Works..1b. 47 = — 


Monohydrated, bbis., N. Y. 


The Penn Salt tank cars for liquid Caustic Oe 


: S n re ° . WOE os onc csidttdeges 100 lbs. 255 - — 
Soda cut handling costs by making unloading Write for complete information. Naphthignaie, bbls..-.e-:... a. . 
Nitrate, dom., Cit. 100-Ib. 
: ss n : bgs. +» £.0.D, - 
easier, safer and more complete. Each is equipped bation we, ~<a 
aa 1) draining plates PENNSYLVANIA SALT seth. teh, Soe 
‘ith a protective lining, special draining plates ton.29.85 -  — 
With @ | E> * . MANUFAZC TURING COJMPANY a ed. 
’ a ssi ittings. ome imp., ¢.l., 100-Ib. bgs., f.0.b. 
and simple, easily accessible fitting sae bes., fo.b. 
ot. warehouses, rail or 
safety platform and guard railing protect 1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 200-1b. bes., mibment. .ton.88.00 =  — 
; 200-lb. bgs., same basis... 
your workmen. New York © Chicago « St. Louis ¢ Pittsburgh * Wyandotte « Tacoma inate. tein Saute = . = 


refd., gran., bbls., 10 tons. 
100 lbs. 3.60 - 
Ow See 100 Ibs. 3.75 « 
smnaller lots......100 lbs. 4.00 - 
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Soda, nitrite, 96-98%, dom., bbls., Solvent, naphtha,* dms., wks.gal. .31 - — 
Gols —— frt. os 06%- — tanks, ©. of Omaha, frt. = e 
st, f.o.b. rts. 4 os = 
See s 100 ibs. oe “tee W. Coast, f.0.b. Mineaua, ms 
LOU. cecveccecvcccescdee am G -1l. --gal, . = 
Soda nitrite 1.c.l. prices range represents high-flash, dms., works...gal. 82 - — 
tanks, E. of Omaha, f.t. 
delivery at various points. ok eo 
Orthosilicate, anhyd., dms., c.1., ’ aa 
works, ft. equala..ib. 460 > — pa oo Ngee ye ne 1T% 
= 70 
replant: veenis. Ib. 5.45 _-— sacks, New York rate points, ase 
- - ton.49. - _ 
8-14 dms., same basis...1b. co ’ cain tanta, Saidiniecs con 
1-2 dms., same basis....1b. 5.85 A + a 
flake, dms., c.l, ae “ OO protein, alpha, bgs., c.l., —_—— a 
10 bbls. and over, divd. Leds, 20:09 tone, welts ng i = 
> bb we Ss 100 Ibe. 4.58 = 100-20,000 Ibs, works.....1b. .17%4- — 
ian ee oe smaller lots, works.......1b. :21 = — 
xalate, neut., Dibicesseuc d -_ = . 
Perborate, NF, bbis., c.1., works. 1K aie ee = . = 
Leb, WOFKB...seeeeeeeee lB, 15% — Spikenard root, bis porenesee ovo ee 
ee ae on. 28 Spruce extract, reg., a Che on 
single le 2- — orks. ls: aes 
70 Ibs., bgs., works.......1b. .200- — tanks, works........... Ib, .01%- =— 
490 lbs. . works......lb. .18- — powd., super, bgs., c.l., works. 
powd., 100 lbs., kgs., works.Ib. .19 - — b. 0%. — 
500 ‘ibs., bes., gag eins Squawvine, leaves, bis........1b. 14 = 15 
Phosphate asic, anhyd. uill, red, powd.............1b. .85 - . 
mnEs., c.l., works. .100 Ibs. 6.00 - 6.25 AVhite, Mis censcvisaecscsssssh. ae * ae 
l.c.1., works......100 Ibs. 6.50 - 7.25 powd., bbis., bxs.-.......Ib. .28 - .48 
bbis., c.l., works...100 Ibs. 6.20 - 6.45 St. Ignatius beans, bgs..... 43 - .60 
LoL, works......100 Iba. 6.70 - 7.45 St. John’s Bread, edible, ils. Ib: 24 + .85 
cryst., tech., bgs., c.l., works. ons - 30 Starch, corn, on = 4 s Pg a0 Ma 
100 ibe, 2.98 - 8.45 i Me Cicvctseans 100 Ibs. 3.47 -  — 
le.l, works......100 Ibs. 2. 
bbis., c.l., works...100 Ibe. 2.75 - 23 powd., bgs., f.0.b. a. ae i 
Le.L, works......100 Ibs, 3.15 - 8. i Me gy Bio 
monobasic, anhy4@., a 795 - 858 Starch, _, potato, Geen. bes., et. Ib, .0687- i<a 
ss eee 100 Ibs, 8.00 my Ye Sn > 
bois. “ag 2 \., ‘woos. 3222100 Ibs. 7.45 - 8.45 limber, ba. 20000. y Prices 
Le.L, works......100 Ibs. 8.20 - 9.20 Sweetpotato, bgs........-. ..lb. .06% Nom. 
tribasic, bgs., c.l., wa 270 won war" ees err - a Nom. 
» 2. = eat, ick, Bocesceme  < -_ = 
Le.l.. works......100 lbs. 3.45 - — Starch fodide bots nee +. 
ee © eT eee ee " 
— oe 365 - = Staveacre, seed, bgs...........Ib. .85 + .40 
kegs, c.l., works.....100 lbs, 340 - — Stearin, oleo...... sepvecdecscumh aaa = 
Le.L., a an 415 - — — gtillingia root, bis.............IB, «IL + 12 
hydrous, ve CL, wor! > eccccccccccccccccDs Oe AB 
— tre squsid. .100 Ibs. 6.00 - — Stoneroot, bis = ‘ a" Fs 
l.c.1., same basis..100 Ibs. 6.50 - — Storax, pee eccccece = eeveses = = - - 
bbis., c.1., same basis....... Stramonium leaves, bis........Ib. . e 4 
F 100 Ibs. 6.20 - — SO, Cie i vencessassss eee: ae ee 
Le.1., same basis. .100 Ibs. 6.70 - — Strontium bromide, cns.......1b. .58 - .55 
USP (Gibasic), bbls. Gms 10 Carbonate, NF, IV, | 250-b. 
* - . = . i : ces 
dried, a dms., works. = 11%- .12 tech., 90% precip., “ee oo > = 
Picramate. ecccccccccccccelee _ = 7 
, Chloride, tech., A csesodiit Me 

Prussiate, yellow, bbls. a a. — Iodide, bots., 5 Ibs........ ib. BB = 
vee ee b. .10 jars. 25 ibs Ib. 3.00 - = 

SS ieiaeseue 11%- - Nitrate, dom., bbls., c.l., works. 
smaller 10ts....sseeeeess . ion sat i. = 
pyreatouenn “anhyd., ’ bes., , 25 bbis. and over......Ib. .08%- — 
c.l., works, frt, ee 5.28 - 610 ous” — and SeeRrskeris =~. = 

3. ° - . eee eeeeeeeeseee el De . 

5 tons and over, same basis. Strophantin, bots............+. 02.30.00 - — 
l han 5 ton a — Strophanthus seed, Kombe, bgs.ib. 2.75 - 3.95 
—= * Oo lbe 5.75 - 6.80  St¥rolyl, acetate, bots.........1b. 2.50 = 8.10 

basis rm % Strychnine, cryst., cns., 100-oz. 
bbis., c.l., works, frt. ites. 3. - 650 Fgh i 

5 tone and a, ? Acetate, 25-oz. ie 100-02. ao 

. ts..0z. . -_ =- 

100 ibs. 5.60 - 6.45 “— 4 
less than 5 tons, same pad a Fe ee 6 

basis. .100 tbe. 5.95 ~- 6. @trychnine, arsenite, 25-0z. cans, 

Ricinoleate, tech., bbls.......1b 12 - = 100-oz. lots..oz. .88 - — 

Sal, 7 ee divd. N.Y....100 lbs. 1.35 - — Cee . om. as he 
bois, en + sd Hydrochloride, 25-oz. ons. 100- - 

Sant —— oz. lots..oz. .88 - — 
works .....+-+.-++-100 Ibs, 1.20 Syscghesghine, 5-08. ena, oP 

Salicylate, bxs.. ceseecengl 52 - oz. lots. .02. Ra a oan 

rbo te, Cobee , 25-02. cns., -0z. lots. 

Sesquicarbona oan, 100 ts. 1.80 ae Nitrate, 25-o0z. cn ee ee 

bbis., c.l., works...100 Ibs. 1.70 - — Phosphate, 25-oz. cns., 100-oz. 
bbis., Le.l., Zon 100 ins. 270 -  — - 2 oe i ae 
2 «+ a 3 x = Sulphate, cryst., one, ieb-<n. - 
see ° _ ! ots..0Z. . - 
3 caceoesessusacteoee a + = powd., cns., 100-08. — ie @ 
Sucrose Octa-acetate, C.P. e, 

Orta cosqntensbonate bet. — qua enustte bbis., Le.l., works..lb. 55 - — 
basis as those for soda asi ; so -. 
soda. The sales are also the same. te _ a. oi —- > 

Sesquisilicate, dms., ob, woes 3.06 sugar coloring, bbls. .- brewed on. - - 1.40 

Ss. 3. - ood Milk Dis. C.b..cses ecvecece e 7 - 

100 Ibs. 4.05 - — le.L, 10 or over.....- lb, 2 - — 

10 bbis. or over, divd. N. Y.-C. “leap EE RS lb 27 2 = 
1-9 DBI... 0oon ce. oS = <3 esi Bulfadiazine, tablets, bots., 50's, 

works.. j _ 5 a 

Silicate, 40° turbid, re ee 80 1007's savacdeunens -_ - 

works.. le . - — ll aie cee © pa 

» works, 5-gm. ‘bot..doz. 2.50 - — 

Lobe Boe mere 100 ibe. 1.05 = — overeat tides ena - = 

1 to 4 10 Be. 5 - 1-Ib. Sea the ete eee 

kB, WKS. o+.+--+000 0. on. ales Suifantlamide, 5 -1b 1.45 2 = 
82°, dms., c.l., works..100 Ibs. 1.40 = — fib. dms., 1,000 Ibs., 1 delivery, 

Le.L, works. ™ 22) 6 «= 

100 Ibs, 1.65 - — SA Wie oss xextanses old. 105 = = 

1 to 4, works oo MO IS . 2 QB-Id. TOUS. «son ieee n 2-40 1.20 - 
tanks, WKS....--+seeeees 20. 7 _- Sulfapyridine, pow4d., ., tins.. 

7.50 - 8.00 

Silicofluoride, dom., bbis....Ib. .09 = 14% ‘ 

Btannate, GMS.....+....00-.-1B. .88%> 6%  Sulfathiasole, 1,000-Ib. lots., o-- 8.00 rey) 
earate, lump, powd., bbis., 500-lb. lots, dms Ib, 5.10 -  — 

- ” pores. — 19 - .2 199-1. lots, dm Ib a8 - - 

te, anhyda., sS., 8 “lb. NB... ses -Ib. 5. -_ = 
= c.l., works. .100 = 1.70 - 1.90 1-5-lb. bots...... pasaacenees Ib. 5.50 - — 
crm re, Sesquihydrate, prices same as 
100 ibs. 1.95 - 2.16 qulfathiazole. 
ae Gan 2 em “100 Ibe. 2.20 - 2.40 Sulphonethylmethane, kgs.....1b. 6.75 - 6.80 
cryst. (see Glauber’s salt), . Sulphonmethane, Baio ness- 0. -6&9 °- = 
- Sulphur, crude, bulk, f.o cars 
Gate. ee ‘powd,, bbls. «Ib 07 - .07% - mines, contracts. .long ton. 16.00 - — 
USP, cryst., gran., bbls....1b. .10 = -10%  guiphur, flowers, USP, bgs., c. ben a0 = 
Sulphide, cryst., bbis., “Gales moe oe. 3 = 
works..100 lbs. 2.40 - — ne" _sebessceatests 100 Ibs. Ss: = 
ty oer over, sive. 290 - — Lal. s.ccssccceeeeclO te. 408° = 
less than 5 tna, aie os a flour, comm'l bgs., c.l.. -100 Ibs. 1. 90 : = 
solid, bbis., c.1., works.100 Ibs. 3.15 - — refined, “cast, bgs., @.1. » «RS ~~ oss _ = 
Lol. 5 tons or over, divd. Le.l. pepegvorcvescoden ie ms 
100 Ibs 3.65 - — weave, USP, bgs., c.1 — = _: = 
less than 5 tons, divd. Le. ececcccccoce 8. - = 
100 lbs, 3.90 - — bois. i sesnecneeodae _ ‘= - 
. ks..Ib, 2.10 + 2.35 1.6.3. secccccccese i. -_ =- 
“rNbls. 100-1. DES.» Wortty ibe. 2.80 - 2.55 light, USP, bgs., ¢.i...100 Ibs. 2.08 - = 
powd., bbis., c.1 .-100 lbs. 5.25 - — LO.k. cccccccccccccckOO IDS, os = 
Le.L, 5 or mo --100 Ibs. 5.50 © — bbis., Bi eccies stead 100 Ibs. - : 
1 to 4..ceee- --100 Ibs. 6.00 - — Le.1. ooceccsceere sede Ie er e - 

Sulphocarbolate, gree, 26 2 tumps, bee, oyee ae Ibs. 2.05 2. 

ae: an. bbis., C.l....s+++----100 Ibs. 2.80 - — 

Sulphocyanide, C.P., dms....lb. .55 = .65 a egy stpia 8.30 ear 

Sulphohydrate, liquid, 38%, rolls, bgs., C.l...... ++ 300 Ibe. 2.66 + 
basis 100% dms., Choe er 05% LOL. ceccccccecceee 

works..Ib. . -_=— an 
Le.l., works...........lb. 06° — Prices at the mine Op venous grades refin 
single dm. lots, works a sulphur 60c. less per > 
xe i ake: comm’! . 
tanks, OTE os ence a .04%- — nS ven .100 Ibe. ee. «= 
ke, 70-72%, dms., c.l., works. 1 c.1., 
flake 1. 08h - refined, 100%, aiid. «id tbe 2.88 ne 
L.c.1., WOKS... .cccccee _ de, 5 al. dms., ¢.l... 7 ineeul 

Sulphoricinolate, bbia........1b. .12 - = Cole, 5S. Se ee oe 

Thiosulphate (see Hyposulphite). 10-gal. dms., e.. " —_ = 107% 

Tungstate,* CP, kgs........ No prices Cae en ora ie 2 - 08% 
tech, kgs. Se SOR seacnnnd 1.85 - 1.50 Dioxide, liquid, - com’ 1, cyl . 

Soda-Formaldehyde, sulphoxylate, wi sed - ‘ 
Iti-unit, cars, works.lb. .04%- .06 
Se oe ,  » = = ek a 


Sulphur dioxide, liquid, refrigera- 
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tion, cyls., works....... ™ mw - a 
multi-unit cars, works..ib. .06%- — 
lodide, bots., jars........... Ib, 3.00 - 4.05 
Precipitated, USP, bbls...... mM 88 o. ST 
sumac, grd., Sicilian, f.a.s...ton No prices 
lent, S.0.Bs.ccovcccccvcecs ton. No prices 
extract, bbis., No. 1....... Ib 08 - — 
MO. Becveccccccvccsses --lb O07 = — 
stainless, bblis...... ecccccce Ib. .08 - .11 
BOCriSS, VS. .cccvcccvoccvscss Ib. .12 - .18 
sunflower seed, Calif., large, bgs., 

lb. .07%- .08 

medium, bgS..........4. lb. .0O7%- .07% 
GOGMEG ivessccccceeseusecsges Ib, .07 07% 

Superphosphate, run-of-pile, basis 

16% a.p.a., bulk, f.o.b. cars, 

boats, Balto..unit-ton. .60 - .64 
net ton. 9.60 -10.24 
guaranteed 16% a.p.a., bulk, 
plus flattening charge of 50c., 
unit-ton. -63%- .67% 
net ton.10.10 -10.74 
20% a.p.a., bulk, same pasis, 
spot..unit-ton. .63%- .68 
net ton.12.75 -13.60 
triple, bulk, f.0.b. cars, Balto., 
spot..unit-ton. .85 - — 
Talc., dom., aluminum neta, 
grd., c.l..ton.12.50 -24.50 
LOL, ceccccccccccees-t0n.16.50 80.00 
Calif., cl.. $has Viwewsesnas ETD -43.00 
N. Y., fibrous, 325 mesh, 93- 
, c.l..ton.13.00 -18.00 
99-99%%, c.1...........ton,15.25 -19.25 
99.95%, C.1......+..+++-t0n.17.00 21.00 
coarse, off-color, c.l..... ton.13.00 - — 
Pennsylvania, c.l.... 11. 
Lek « ° 
Vermont 
LO. seco 
imp., wanadian, c 
PEOROR ccccccese 
Italian .. ee 
Tale, domestic, ts quoted at the mills in bag 
packaging. 

Tallow,’,* edible, — oeeee --Ib, .09%- — 
ined., extra, tanks....... = -08%- — 
special, tanks.............. O08%- — 
sulphonated, 85% ‘(4% tats, 

drms., c.l..Ib. .05%- — 
eoeseeccocce Ib. -06%- — 

Bom din fat), dms., ‘ol. > Tn. a 

50% “Caine tat), duns., clip, am = 

L.@ok, coccccccccccccees OR%- — 

Tamarind, No. 1, bbis........tb. .10 = .12 
MOBS cccccccccccscccccccecs 1b. 7.45 2 = 

Tankage, dom., fertilizer, animai, 

bulk, basis N.Y..unit-ton. 4.50 & .10 
grd., 9% ammon., 10% b.p.1., 
10-11% ammon., 15% b.p.1., 
bulk, basis Chi..unit-ton. 4.00 & .10 
feeding, unground, 9-11% am- 
mon., bulk, basis N. Y., 
unit-ton. 4.96 - — 
feeding, unground, bulk, 

d Chicago..unit-ton. 5.37 - — 

Tankage, import, 8. Amer., 10- 

12% ammon., 15% b.p.1., 
bulk, c.i.f. port.unit-ton. Nominal 

Tansy leaves, bis..... eocccoceeD SB eo 

Tapioca flour, Brazil, bes -Ib. .08%- .06% 
Java, bgs......... cecceceesIb. 04%- OTK 

Tar acid oil,* 16%, dms., c.l., 

works..gal. .<7%- — 

Le.L, same basis.......gal. .29%- — 
2h%, dms., c.l., works.....gal. .81%- — 
Le.L, same basis.......gal. .88%- — 

Tar, pine, retort, dms., divd. 

EB. cities. -gal. 838 - — 
tanks, divd. E. cities....gal. .24%- — 

Tarragon herb, bgs............1b. 1.75 - 1.90 

Tartar emetic, tech., fine gran. 

or powd., bbis., kgs., 5 
or more..Ib. .47™%{- — 
less en | Brcceccsece eeeelbd. 48 = = 
dms. seeeelb. .48%- «51 
USP, powd., IMMER, cp da senclies -52%- .53 

Terpin hydrate, cryst., bbis., dms., 

- Ib. .70 - .72 
powd., bbis., dms..........lb. .75 - .77 

Terpineol, CP, dms..........+.. Ib 48 = = 

alpha, denat. grade, dms., c.l., 
works, net wght..lb. .17 - — 

Terpiny! acetate, cns...... coool. Sc = 
GURB. cccccccccccccccces eeecce Ib, 8 - — 

Terra alba (see Gypsum). 

Tetrachlorethane, dms., works.lb. .08 - 08% 

Tetrachlorethylene, CP, dms...Ib. .21%- — 
tech. (see Perchlorethylene). 

Tetralin, dms...... coccccccgesel L929 © = 

Tetrasodium pyrophosphate (see 
Soda pyrophosphate). 

Thallium sulphate, 99% pure, 

bots., works..1b.12.50 - — 

Theobromine® ......s+00+- ooeeld. 265 - — 
Sodiosalicylate,* dms........ lb. No prices 

Thiamine hydrochloride, bots., cns., 

gram. .41 - .44 

Thiocarbanilide, dms.... ....lb. .24 - = 

Thiourea, CP, dms.... ........Ib. .55 - .56 

Thorium, nitrate, cs., works...1b. 2.00 - “— 

Thyme, French, blis........ eoeeld. £8 © 1.62 
Morocco, bis...... evececceccetea ae ean 
Spanish, bis.............+++-.1b, .24 © .24% 

Thymol, cns., 25 lIbs.. Ib. 2.75 - 3.00 
lodide, kgs., 50 Ibs -lb. 3.40 - — 

TH WB cc cccccecccccecs eed. 350 - — 

Timbo root (see Cube root). 

Tin chloride, anhydrous.... ooo 48 - 48% 
Crystals, bbis., bgs.......... B39 - .89% 
Metal,',® Straits. aeeens =~ Oma 52- — 
Oxide, bbls......--+eeeees oeeelb. -_ = 
Tetrachioride, anhyd., "bbls... -lb. Ne prices 

i % dioxide, bh, Ob DD 

— " om, St «lb, .14%- = 

le.1., 5 tons, single delivery, 

Ib, .14%- = 
1,000-9,909 Ibs.........--lb. 15 = = 
50-999 Ibs.. . AS%e = 

bbls., c.1. (20 tons). I 14%- — 
., 5 tons, single elivery, 

Le.l 8, & a a. Yee 
1,000-9,999 Ibs........+-lb. .15%- = 
50-999 Ibs.......+e0--+- -lb. .15%- — 

non-chalking, bgs., c. 1 (20 tenet. 16% a 
5 tons, single ion 

smacks . Ss wk - 

1,000-9,999 Ibs.........lb, 17 © = 

50-999 Ibs...... eccccees DD. 01T%e — 

bbis., c.l. (20 tons)........lb. .16%- — 
Le.L, 5 tons, single Gettvery. 

wT- = 

1,000-0,999 Ibs.........Ib. .17%- — 

60-000 Ibe..........-..18 17%- — 
chalk-resistant, bgs., c.l. (20 

tons)..lb 15 - — 


Titanium dioxide, chalk-resistant 
Lc.l., 6 tons, single delivery, 


1,000-9,999 Ibs..........1b. 
50-099 IbS.......00000+-1b. 
bbis., c.l. (20 tons)........Ib. 
lc.1, 5 tons, single ae 


1, ioe ae BBB. coccccccDD 
barium or 4 base, bas., 
e.1, (20 eee 
LOh. . cccvsscccvvcssecces . ‘Tb. 
— c.l, (20 tons). weesereeae 
b00000$oeecedsesvens | 
cabanas base, bgs., c.l, (20 sae 2 


calcium-rutile base, bgs., c.1. eo 
tons) 






LOk. coccosees 
boi. e.1 (20° tons)... 


eercccecceseccesecccelDs 


Carload prices are f.o.b. factories 


freight paid. 


f.0.b. factories or ex 


with actual 
Less than carload prices are 
warehouse with actua! 


freight or trucking paid, except on the Pacific 
Coast, where they are f.o.b. warehouses. Pa- 
cific Coast prices are %c. per Ib. higher than 


the above. When shipped in barreis, 
are Kc. per pound higher. lags 
Tetrachloride, CP, dms, works, 

55 gals. ‘Ib 87 - — 
10-gal. dms., same basis..ib. .65 - — 
oa 7 » Same basis..Ib. .70 - — 

er pkgs.............1b. .80 © 1, 
technical, dms., works, 55 2 
gals..lb. 82-2 — 
10-gal. dms., same basis. . Ib. 0- — 
5-gal. dms., same basis..lb. .45 - — 
smaller pkgs.............1b. 65 - 1.00 
Toluidin base, distilled, kgs....lb. 06 = — 
Tolu, balsam. CNS..4++5.42.0+-1b, .85 - 95 
Toluidin, mixed, dms. teeeecessID. 26 2 = 
Toluol,3,*,¢ =. 2° indus., 
ms., returnable..gal. . -_ = 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt, alla. - 
gai. ° -_ = 
W. Coast, f.0.b. Minnesea, ™ 
Colo..gal. .28. — 
1° nitration,* dms., —a 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alla. pon 
ee. > = 
W. Coast, f.0.b. a ~_ 
Colo..gal. .20%- — 
Tonga, NF, 50% bark = a 
Seti iim «1b. 90 = 9% 
nka ans, Angostura, aa Ib, 2, - 
Brazilian, Surinam, gt 3 - tie 
Totaquine, USP. tt eeeeeeeeess OZ, OO + — 
Triacetin, GBs vnscccsedinicccol 26- — 
Trimyl borate, dms., Le.L, works, 
Ib 88-2 — 
Triamylamine, dms., c.l., works, 
lb. OB - — 
MEE Nieves eecivee Ceeveses lb 102 2 — 
Tributylamine, dms., c.1., works, 
lb .78 2 — 
eer é0066énonvepesed lb 81 2 — 
Tributy)] citrate, ton lots, 475-Ib. 
dms..Ib. .2- — 
GOD OER ie sisssciccccssccl GR ©. a 
CMAP EB. ..ccccccccccce AD © = 
Phosphate, dma., 1.c.1., divd. -Ib. 47 - — 
CRS., WOKS. .cccccccccccces ‘Ib Sle — 
Trichlorobengzene, dms., c.l., frt. 
alld..Ib. 08 - — 
Le.l., same basis...........Ib. 08%- — 
CRAND ccccveccccccccccccocly OT%- — 
Trichlorethylene,* Zone 1, dms., 
c.1., works, frt. alld. . x 
Le.L, same basis...... seed, 0B8%- — 
Zone 2, dms., c.l., works, frt. 
alld..Ib. .06 - 
Le.l., same basis..... ccccele 7 - 
Zone 3, ‘ol, works, frt. alid..lb. .08 - — 
Lal, same basis......... Ib. d = 
Zone 4, dms., c.l., f.0.b. stock 

points..Ib. .8 - — 

le.l., same basis..........Ib. . = 
All prices on trichlorethylene are frt. alla. 


with the exception of Zone 4, in which — 
the prices indicated are based on f.0.b. L. A 
Cal.; S. F., Cal.; Portland, Ore., and Seattle. 


Wash. 


Conn., Md., N. Y., Va., Ky., Me., 


W. Va., Mo., Tenn., Ind., Ia., Pa., R. 


Mich., Minn., 
Omaha, Neb.; 
includes Ala., Kan. 
Ga., Neb. 
8. c., 


Wis., Del., Mass., 


-» except Omaha; 8. D., 
La., Okla. and Fia. 


N. 


Zone 1 includes the following States:- 


J., Vt. 
I, m 
Cc. oO 


Kansas City, Kansas. Zone 2 
+, except Kansas City, N. D. 


-» Ark., 


Zone 8 includes 


Colo., N. M., Wyo., Texas and Eastern Mon- 
tana. Zone 4 includes Arizona, Western Mon- 
tana, Ida., Ore., Nev., Wash., Utah and Cal. 








Tricresylphosphate,*,¢ CP, cns., 
works..Ib. .48%- 64% 
dms., c.l., IVA ove ve eel, BT%- 
smaller lots, works....... b. .40%- 
tech., cns., works..... —— -281%4- 4% 
dma., c.l., divd...... -Ib, 1.25 « 
smaller lots, works eeselb. 1.25% Sim 
Triethanolamine, dms., c.1., works, 
Ib 119 = — 
Le.L, works..... covcccecnee Ib .20- — 
tanks, WOTkS,..c.cccccces Ib 18 = — 
Triethylamine, dms., 1.c.1., works, 
Ib. 1.16 - —- 
Triethyleneglycol,* dms., l.c.l..lb. .26 - — 
Triethy! citrate, ton lots, 500-Ib. 
dms..lb. 24+ — 
TETRIS BOO sec cc cccdveccces Ib. .26 = 
Triethyl phosphate, cns.. «lb 45 2 — 
smaller lots........ --lb 40 © — 
Trimethy) phosphate, cns......lb. .54 = .56@ 
Gms, Glvd....ccccccscccer. DD, BO 2 — 
Trimethylamine, dms., c.1., divd., 1 
LeGol.g GIVE. ccccccccccccccceellte C8 2 = 
Tripheny!l phosphate,* bbis....lb. .81 - .89 
Tripoli, air- floated, bgs., c.1., 
works..ton.21.50 - — 
double grd., bgs., c.l., works, 
ton.17.60 - — 
once-grd., bgs., c.l., wks..ton.16.00 - — 
Trisodium. phosphate (see Soda 
phosphate, trihasic). 
Tuba root (see Derris root). 
Tungsten metal powd.,®,® 
99.7%, ams., works. .Ib. 2.60 - 5.40 
Oxide, CP, kgs...... Ne we 
Chem. grade. kgs.........-. Ib. Neo price. 
Turmeric root, Alleppey, bgs..Ib. .@0%- .14 
Madras. bes............ Pr ae fee 
Turpentine, spirits, gum, bbis., 
c.l., ex dock..gal. .78 - — 
l.ce.l., 10 ex dock. cat. 8 - — 
© em AOUMscncddes cece 82- — 
wood, dest.. dist.. dms., divd., . 
B. cities. ‘o 55 - .gR 
COONS cccdcdecceteseces .50 - 
steam-dist., dma., cle, ated. 
gal. 64 - — 
el, GG is6i ac cateres es lb 67 = — 
CARRS. BGs vas cakussacn gal. .@ -* 
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Vinyl ether, 75 C.c....+.++.-- bot. 








1.30 - - 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Y 


White precipitate,? powd., 





dms., 








[ 50 & . pean ns peesenive sone ae ae 50 Ibs. or more. .lb. 2.84 - — 
Unicorn root, false (see Helonias root). Vitamin *B “(see Thiamine hydrochloride). Whiting, chalk, dry-grd., c.1.ton.18.00 -22.00 
True (see Aletris root). + we Riboflavin). micas pt tcyittttetteseeees ton.20.00 -24.00 a a ama: a 1.80 - 1.85 
a . BTA. Colo cevsccccveccce ton.21.00 -25.00 ellow, arsenic? sulphide, dom., 
Uranium oxide, black, bgs.....1b. 2.55 © ecuuten Gtn Rive brand. gilders, boited, o.i........ ton'20:00 -24.00 bbis., f.0.b. New York..1b. .52 = .55 
Urea, dom., 46%, N., bgs., 20 C Ges Ack, ancevied Le.l. ie "21.00 -24.00 bottles, same basis...... Ib. .60 = .64 
tons, f.o.b. Belle, W.Va., F : extra bolted, c.l. 22'00 -26.00 imp., bbls., same baais.....1b. 20 No 
Metropolitan New York, D (see Oils, codliver, halibut liver) et ee eoese ‘ton.23.00 -27 00 Benzidine, bbis., divd ‘Ib. 3% 
A gag ov E (see Alpha Tocopherol). Paris white, c.1............. ton 24.00 28.00 Cadmium, CP. “tmpert, bas. .1d. a : io 
5 mington, ’ shee eee eeeeeeee <4. “ le . . . oe le 6 - 1, 
N. C., Charleston, Savan- G (see Riboflavin). cones pest he carnens oeeseece ton.25.00 -29.00 lithopone, primrose, lemon, 
nah, Jacksonville....ton.80.00 - — P-P (see Acid, nicotinic; acid, nicotinic one, airfloated, 99%%, 250 golden and standard orange, 
Le.l, f.0.b. Belle, W. Va. amide). 200 » — c.1..ton. 9.35 -10.10 ton lots, bbls.........++.. lb 55 = — 
ton.82.50 -  — Violet, methyl, toner (see M). ma Os aon ot.” — es 2 ay 400-2,000 Ibs., bbis., 
a ‘3. a. V.M.P. naphtha (see petroleum, naphtha, gilders’, c.l..... ; ‘athcees ane “13:00 100-300 Ib. 60 - — 
Witssten, Dal. "Dat. v.m.p.). LCA, ssccccsceceveseeest08.22.50 °16.00 ee eee 
oo ae water-floated,  gilders’ putty : Yellow cadmium lithopone prices are f.o.b. 
‘f.0.b. grade, c.1..ton.12.00 -13.00 Balto. or whse. points, transportation 
less than 5 tons, f.o.b. prepaid or allowed E. of Rocki 
New York, Phila..ton.90.00 - — W meee santsszerneerenend ton.58.69 <13< : eee 
premeeates, GAevecesces .ton.14.00 -15.00 sulphide, orange kegs .or 
ee te Att "ddl paets Wahoo bark, bl Ib. .49 50 Bel, covsccsssevcssoese ton.18.00 -25.00 cases, works..lb. 1.10 Nom. 
or’ Belle, W.Va. ship. tees CCIE 28 > ‘80 av “ona, £.0.b. plants.:ton, €.00 cMTTent. and N.C. Hof Mise. 
. dD. oe . v - == nn. . ? . . 
ton. No prices Wattle bark, bgs., f.a.s......ton.41.00 -48.00 le.1., up to 5 tons..... ton. 7.00 - — R., including Davenport 
smaller lots, f.o.b. N. Y. Extract, solid, bgs..........Ib. .04475-.0460 less than 5 tons...... ton. 9.00 - — Minneapolis, Rock Island, 
whse..ton. No prices liquid, tanks........+....lb. 05 - — Wild cherry bark, thick, natural St. Louis, St. Paul, con- 
geese ann as = WUD. chsateonanntesiaad 05%- = . ’ Dis ib. .05%- .06 tracts..Ib. 16 - — 
rea fertilizer compound, basis Wax, amorphous, Group 3, at re- rossed, Dis oes seeeeee el. 15 - 18 ’ 
N., bulk, c.l., £.0.b. fineries; 160-165, amber..Ib. .15%-  — thin, natural, bis....... Siilm: loam .10 Cupeme Telews ne’ prices are He. higher, 
Belle, W. V., or Atl, Gulf black Mme = sessed, greem, bis.......1. 480 18 fue, Mn, a’ 8 ene venert 
ports. .ton.57.40 - = white ........ 26° — Wild indigo root, bls..........1b. .22 - .28 (Dallas, 1%c.; Ft. Worth, i%c.; Ei’ Paso 
v ia il 180-185, AM — os <e. 
rea-ammonia liquor, basis 45% black ne as Witch-hazel extract, dist.. NF 2c.), Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas 
N., tanks, f.0.b. Belle, W.Va., ame .: a a. a * “thu 472 City, Lincoln, Omaha, St. Joseph; 1.6c. 
or Alt., Gulf ports. .ton.121.58- — Bayberry, bes. “18 - .20 leaves, bis wie ‘T2 - .75 higher dlvd. Pac. Coast; for Denver, Pueblo, 
87% N. (insoluble), f.0.b. Belle, © white. bee j 7 ic. Salt Lake City, Wichita, prices are equal- 
W. Va., or Atl, Gulf ports, ey bleach, al . a - =— Witherite (see Barium carbonate, natural). ized with Chicago. 
ton.127.00- — * seeerees . a Woodfiour, dom., 40 mesh, c.1., 
Uva ursi leaves, bis........... Ib. .25 + .27 San, Sees tiveness veeeedb. 68 = = f.0.b. North Tonawanda, N.Y., ynsncah ogo ray a 
yellow, rude, African... 1b. 2 -_=- ton.20.00 - — Hansa bbie., same basis chrome. 
razilian, ean, bgs..Ib. . -_ = 60 mesh, same basis.... 24. -_ =- Ib. 1.37 - — 
refd., slabs. cs., Ibs......1b. .59 = .60 80 mesh, same basis... .ton.27.00 + primrose shade, bbis., same 
V Candelilla,? bgs., 1 ton......1b. 88 - — 100 mesh, same basis...ton.30.00 -82.00 Mereury ma —_ —_—? = 
Carnauba,* No. 8 chalky, bgs. Bags, extra, 25c. each; must be * ‘1006 tbs. 1b. 2.87 - 
Valerian root, Belgian, bis.....1b. 1.69 - Ib. .77 = .78 returned for credit. Carload smaller lote..............1b. 289 - — 
ON, Bicncsscccvesconscss Ib. 1.15 - 1.20 No. 2, N.C., bgs.......+.--Ib. .84 = .85 freight to New York, N. Y., Ocher, American, golden, bbis., — 
Valentin, tearte, Gen. Ga.c...ten. Mo getess N.C., 18, DEB. seeeseeeeeeeeelb. «78 = 78 29c. per 100 Ibs. works..Ib. .04%- .06% 
coupe, bgs., f.a.8............ton. No prices Fellow, om 1 te... = ss a - import, 70 mesh, bgs., ex dock, yellow, bbis, works....Ib. .02 - .02\% 
Vanadium pentoxide, CP, bgs. ‘ ees -. ton. No prices TERED L9DG, EMD, C1... Be — 
i  T ee ererees: ae are 89 mesh, bes., ex dock...ton. No prices MAD comsspcccesesseess SU = 
ah. Gea. Gore a. on onmn. dom., 188°-140° m.p., 100 mesh, bgs., ex dock...ton. No prices Oxide, nat.. bbis., c.l., f.0.b. 
Vanilla beans, Bourbon, tins. .1b.10.00 ee jobbing lots ee ae i 120 mesh, bgs., ex dock...ton. No prices en, ae —— =. = 
. - — °° £Jjobbing lots..... ecccce cool. e Wormseed, Am ‘ aoe Z .C-1 seeoem ¢ = 
JOVa, CIB, ooo cccwensene ss ——:. = at ne toi. an Ss Peer Aevartonn, Cee... 22 - 40 eynth., bbis., c.l., works.-.Ib. {07 - — 
exican, whole, tins........ 1b.11.00 - — jodbing lots ; 7 secccescesseseseesID. No prices lc.1., same basis......Ib. .O71- — 
Se CU civcsecacs ‘ + -Ib.10.00 an seescececeeeID. 16% « Wormwood, bis....... sueeeense Ib. .50 + .60 Persian orange (see 
Tahiti, white label, tins. ae + (a 100° m.p., bgs., ton......Ib. .16%- .17 Zinc, bbis., same basis, chrome 
yellow label, tins Bla oter ate Ib. 5.75 - pee Jobbing lots.......+++s. 1T%- .18 CP, contracts..Ib. .15%- .15% 
West Indian, ‘tins...:...... 1b.10.00 - — MEG Wiccan <2 open order. ............. Ib. .15%- -15% 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25-lb. tins, Montan, bgs Ib. .45 46 X —— epecifications tracts. 1b. 15 
Ib. 2.60 « va le eee eeeseeeseeeeseels = o *- -« trac -15%- x 
ee Ourtcury,* bgs...... coccccccelt LB © Xylol,#,,¢ (xylene), indus., dms. open order.........-+++ -15%- ane 
elt, tine. Ib. 275 -  — Ozokerite, import, hard, green, ee works..gal. 82 - — Yellow root, oath, Sas Sas. i it > is 
«1D. 2e - = ° n. . ee . © 
BED Uiicccscccccccccsed BAR = a, » Oe 6. Oe ee ae 3 e- 2 O88 eee a * ae 
1-Ib. tins.... 1b. 250 = = 70°-72° C., bgs........Ib. No stocks tanks, W. of Coast, f.ob. Yohimbine hydrochloride, vis..oz. 8.00 - 5.75 
«x lignin, any quantity," 25-1p. oss 14°-76° C.. bgs......--lb. No stocks jo Minnequa, Colo..gal. .27 - — 
ib: fines seeeeeeeeseven eed. 7 a oF ee eee wer 35 
WED: GRBecccccces 2. 20 - = -Ib. No stocks eee Z, 
Venice turpentine, true, cs..... Ib. irastian re, Ce, “foots S- ee ee eee ont 30 - — 
artificial, cs....-.+.... inne ee 2 bes..1b. No stocks 5°, dms., returnable, works.gal. 42 - — | Zein, bgs., 1,000 Ibs. or more, 
Verdigris, bbis., kgs........... Ib, .22 = .28 Paraffin (see P). tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld., works..Ib, .25 - — 
Vinyl etm a. works..... Ib, 25-0 = Spermaceti, blocks, cs.......lb. .26 = .27 gal. .87 - — less than 1,000 Ibs., works..lb. 20 - — 
en Coley ,000 = gros. 6 ME, DBscoccnoscseene seco aoe 8°, dms., returnable, works.gal. 47 - — Zinc, 1,9," Metal (see Paint market). 
Le.l., works............1D. 16 - — White lead (see Lead, white). ee if. acetate, tech... bbls, divd....1. .18 - 29 
5 gals., dms., works......1b. .25 - — White pine bark, rossed, bis..Ib. .08 - .09 | Xylidin, mixed, dms...........Jb. .85 - 38 kes., 106 00s..............1 22 - — 
50% Price Reduction! 
om tae 
a 





















*VEGOL is a registered trade mark of 
Distillation Products, Inc. 


**Protected by 1 


patents. 


J.S. product patent No. 
2,205,925 and more than 50 process 


SDP 


Ee 


Available now at a price reduction of more 
than 50%, VEGOL* offers a remarkably 
inexpensive, potent and plentiful supply of 
natural Vitamin E. 

More suitable for pharmaceutical needs 
than many of the Vitamin E sources pre- 
viously available, VEGOL is produced by 

Distillation Products, Inc., by the same 
process of high-vacuum molecular distilla- 
tion that made Distilled Vitamin A Esters ** 

available. This concentrate represents the 
first successful effort to make available to 
the pharmaceutical industry the Vitamin 
E originally present in fresh vegetable oils. 
In addition to great savings in purchas- 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST. 


D> 





richest known commercial source of natural Vitamin E 
concentrate of Natural Mixed Tocopherols for pharmaceutical use 


ing cost, you'll find that pharmaceutical 
grade VEGOL (40% mixed natural to- 
copherols) is ideal for incorporation in 
high-quality medicinal products, 


either 


fluid or capsulated; for compounding with 
other vitamin concentrates or medicines; 
for biological research purposes; for high- 
grade veterinary products; and for use 
wherever a bland, stable and extremely 


Mea 


ROCHESTER, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Write DPI now for essential literature on 
VEGOL’S characteristics, types available, uses 

and prices. Use business letterhead, please. VEGOL 


is sold only to commercial or pharmaceutical users. 


potent Vitamin E preparation is indicated. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Zine, arsenite, bgs., c.l., dealers, 








E. of Rockes..Ih. .12 -  — 
L.G.l, cocccvcccccccecs oseeelD, 2%- — 
Zine arsenite prices are on a frt. alld, basia 
to dest., in lots of 96 lbs. or over. 
Carbonate, tech., bbls........ Ib. .14 = ,20 
USP, precip., powd., bbls..lb. .82%- — 
25-lb. dms..... eoccccces lb. .B7%- — 
RGB. cocce cocccccccccseselD. BY- — 
Chloride, tech., fused, dom., 
c.l., works. .100 Ibs. 5.00 _ 
le.l., works....... 100 Ibs. 5.35 - 
gran., dms., c.l., works.... 
100 Ibs, 5.75 - 
l.c.1., works....... 100 Ibs. 6.50 - — 
USP, 100-lb. dms........+. Ib. .30 - .31 
25-1, Jars...csccsecsess lb 36 - =— 
solut., 50%, dms., c.l., works, 
Ib. .0815- — 
l.e.l., works...... eeeeslb. 04%- 04% 
tanks, works........+.... Ib. .0250- — 
Chromate (see Yellow Zinc 
Chromate). 
Cyanide, kgs., works........ Ib. .83 - .87 
Dust, bbls., c.l., divd..... eoelb. .1085- — 
l.c.l., f.0.b, works..... Ib, .11385- — 
Fluoride, Dbls......sseeseeees Ib. .25 - .80 
Iodide, NF, bots.........+...lb. 4.54 -  — 
JOTB cccccee coccccccccccces sD. 4.40 - = 
Metal (see daily quotations in 
Market report). 
Oxide,* pigment, dom., acidular 
type, bgs., cl., dlvd.lb. .07%- — 
L.C.1., lV. .cccccccccce lb. - 
bbis., c.l., divd....... - 
LG.1., G]lVd..ccccccccecs - 
American process, 
bgs., c.l., divd..... - 
le.l, divd _ 
bblis., c.1., _- 
l.e.l., dlvd.... - 
leaded, 5%, bgs., c.l., divd. 
Ib. .O7%- — 
Le.L, dlvd......-.lb. .O7%- — 
bbis., c.l., divd....Ib. .07%- — 
Le.l., dlvd....+++. Ib. .0O7%- — 
35% or more, bgs., c.l., 
divd..Ib. 07 - — 
Le.l, dGlvd....... Ib. .O7%- — 
bbis., c.l., divd..... Ib. O7%- — 
le.lL., divd......-- Ib. .07%- 
Prices on West Coast %c. 
per Ib. higher. 
French process, com’l, lead 
free, bgs., c.l., divd..Ib. .07%- - 
l.c.L., ° ed - 
bbis., c.1 «lb. — 
l.c.1., eo - 
green seal, tes., c.l » 
lb 8 - — 
le.L, divd........ Ib .08%- — 
bbis., c.l., divd....Ib. .0O8%- — 
Le.l, divd........lb. .8%- — 
red seal, bgs., c.l., divd.. 
Ib. .08%- — 
Lek, Glvd..ccceee Ib. .08%- — 
bbis., c.l., divd....lb. .08%- — 
Le.l. le Mss kces Ib 08 - — 
white seal, bgs., c.l., divd. 
lb. OO%- — 
lo. divd........ b. .08%- — 
bbis., ‘c.1., divd....Ib. 0O%- — 
Le.l., divd........ W0W- — 
imported, gold seal, cks., ex 
whse..lb. No prices 
green seal, bbis., ex whae. 
Ib. No prices 
white seal, cks., ex whse.lb. No prices 


USP, c.1., 50-Ib. Dns cced ‘Ib, 10%- — 
Zine oxide "prices in Le. are %c. higher. 


Lead-free add 5% and 35% leaded zinc oxide 
in car lots are ec. per lb. higher delivered 
Pac. Cst., and in less car lots are %c. per Ib. 
higher ex whse. Pac. Cst.; 50% leaded is 5.6c. 
per Ib. higher for car lots delivered Pac. Cst. 





Palmitate, bbis..........+++. Ib S32 e- . 
Resinate, fused, pale, bbis...lb. .11 - .12 
precip., dms., divd..... oooe™> «ae co = 
Silicofluoride, BEES. ccccccece Ib, .15 = 1 
Stearate, tech., precip., or USP, 
ton lots..Ib. .30 _ 
less than ton lots....... Ib. .31 82 
Sulphate, cryst., bgs., c.l.... 
3800 - — 
435 - — 
385 - — 
-460 - — 
410 - — 
. 485 - — 
4385 - — 
- 480 - — 
- 5.80 - — 
. 65 - — 
.60- — 
es ee a 680 - — 
Sul nide,? ‘pure, bgs., c.l. (2 
- tons), divd..1b. 08%- — 
Le.L., Glvd.cccecececsess 08%- — 
bbis., c.1. (20 tons), divd. Ib. 08%- — 
Le.1. saxcneet tis eeccece > .08%- — 
m, men gs., c.l., 
—_— - divd..lb. .0560- _ 
le.L, dlvd....-+ Esseeees > .0585- — 
calcium igment, gs., C.l., 
- = divd..Ib. .0560- _- 
Le.L, avi... PTTTT sresepere .0585- — 
ium, ment, e3., 
= ral. ..lb, .05%- 
Le.L, dlwd...+-+- eocccce lb O68 = = 
Zine sulphide delivered to Pac. Cst. is %c. 
per ib. higher for the pure and \%c. for the 
others. 
arbolate, NF, bbls., dms. 
Sulphoc: i. a+ 8 
-ammonia chloride, dms., c. 
— works. .100 Ibs. 5.65 - — 
lLe.L, Wworks..... .100 Ibs. 6.70 - — 
Zinc-iron oxide, pigment, bgs., 


c.l., divd..lb. 06 - — 
le.lL, divd., EB. of Rockise. 


06%-  — 
dlvd., Pac. cst...... lb, .06%- — 

ex whse., Pac. cst....lb. .07 - 
Zirconium nitrate, kgs., works. Ib. 3.00 - 4.00 


> de, 70- 15%, gY., bbis., 
Cae, OS "works. .ton.75.00 -100.00 


8%, grd., kgs., were. 
white, 98%, gr & “180 - 2.00 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————— 


Phenol Sale by Catalin 
Authorized by OPA 

The Catalin Corporation was au- 
thorized by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, September 22, to sell 
25,000 pounds. of synthetic phenol to 
the Marblette Corporation at a price 
f 23 cents per pound. Sale of the 
Frrenor which has been under alloca- 
tion control for months, was per- 
mited to allow the Marblette Corpora- 
tion to continue operations while it is 
converting over to other war produc- 
tion operations. 


y 












8 reasons 
why most interior 
water-thinned paints 
contain zinc sulfide pigments 


1 EASY MIXING .. . No difficulty in manufacturing. Zinc sulfide pigments 
incorporate easily. No prolonged mixing or grinding. Smoother paints—fewer 


agglomerates. 


2 HIGH HIDING... The nature of the vehicle in paints of this type en- 
hances the hiding value of zinc sulfide pigments. 


3 UNIFORMITY . . . Uniform plant batches of paint obtained with uniform 
New Jersey Zinc pigments. 


4 GOOD PACKAGING. . . .Witha properly formulated emulsion, zinc sul- 
fide pigments are stable in the package and stand alternate heating and freezing. 


5 SERVICEABLE FILMS... Zinc sulfide pigments do not hinder the 


binder from coalescing to form well-knit films. Makes for good washability. 


6 GOOD COLOR... Zinc sulfide pigments produce whites which com- 
pare favorably with other paints in your line. An excellent base for clear, 


bright tints. 


7 EASE OF APPLICATION .. . Paints made with zinc sulfide pigments 


stay with the brush and work easily. 


8 LOW COST... All the above factors, plus high value per dollar of 
pigment involved, give economical paint for manufacturer and user. 


Our Technical Service Division will be glad to discuss 
Sormulations and to send samples of pigments upon request. 


160 FRONT STREET 
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Bakelite, dispersion resin, BK, Bakelite, phenolic, 9432, bbls., 
S th ti R e 962, dms., 30,000 Ibs., 30,000 lbs., works........ lb 31 - — 
yn etic esins works. .1b. .2770- 15,000 Ibs, works....--Ib. .3l%-  — 
15.668 pa. —- ““—- ‘ane. - 5,000 Ibs., works...... 32- = 
-» Works.......1b. «2 _ 
’ 9484, bbis., 30,000 __ibs., 
and other lacquer, BR, we — Svar 18% works. .Ib. oe = 
° s s., Works. . > = 15,000 lbs., works......Ib. . -_ = 
Branded Paint Materials 15,000 Ibs, works.......Ib. 119 - — 5,000 Ibs., works......Ib. .26%- — 
one 5,000 Ibs., works.......Ib. 19%- — 10282, bbis 30,000 Ibs. 
(Manufacturers’ List Prices) XJ, 10433, dms., 30,000 Ibs., : 7 Mworks..Ib. 88° = 
works..Ib. 37 - = 15,000 Ibs., works......1b. . = 
A 15,000 Ibs., works..... «Ib. .B7%- = 5,000 Ibs., works...---1b. ..88 - — 
Abalyn (methyl abletate), c.1., 5,000 Ibs., works....... Ib, 38 - = 14634, bbis., 30,000  Ibs., 
dms., f.0.b. cars, destination, XK, 14504 dms., 30,000 Ibs., works..Ib. .30 - — 
zone 1..lb. .07%- — works..lb. 868 - — 15,000 Ibs., works......lb. .30%- — 
lLe.l., lots of 10 dms., — 15,000. lbs., works....... lb a — 5,000 Ibs., works......lb. .1 2 = 
basis..lb. .08%- 5,000 Ibs., works....... Ib. .f _ oll modified, 802, 
single dms., same basis....lb. .09%- — single dm., works..... Ib. .B4%- — 80.000 ie, alee .2460- — 
smaller lote, same basis....lb. .14%- — less than dm, works. - aie = 15,000 Ibs., works......Ib. .8510- — 
Aroclors, distillec, dms., c.1, . ie 5,000 tbs., works......lb, .3560- — 
works..ib. .28 - — i OS ee 2178, ens.,' 30,000 Ibs., 
ton lots, works..... cocceelD. 22 = 15 Ibs. — eee ‘4. — works..Ib. .88 - — 
single dms., works....... ib ST 2 = a eee oe. Cae eves ei a. = 15,000 Ibs., works......lb. .88%- — 
undistilled, dms., c.l., works.lb. .18 - — . ee. ames 0 £88 eee 5,000 Ibs., works......Ib. 89 = = 
ton lots, works........... lb. .20 - — 4357, dms., 30,000 lbs., works resin modified, BR., 2968, 
single dms., works....... ib Ge «= = 45 - = bbis., 30,000 lbs., works..Ib. .22 = — 
15,000 Ibs., works.. - 45%- — 15,000 Ibs., works...... 22%4- — 
ehnstine lies weit oR : 5,000 ibs., works...... 40 — “ 15,000 ibs.» yh od Be = 
e ’ , ’ 0025, ’ 8., ’ 
bis., 30,000 Ibs., works..Ib. .28 = — nom, Tae bi a “Gee ae. 
15,000 Ibs., works.......1b. .28%- — 15,000 tb ean "33%. = 15,000 Ibs., works......1b, .18%- — 
5,000 Ibs.. works....... Ib, 29° — m=. a... 5,000 lbs., works......lb. .19 - — 
earbic anhydride base, oil modi- 5, S., works......lJb. 24 © — 
fied, BR, 14590, 30,000 Ibs., 8360, bbis., 30,000  Ibs., Cc 
works..Ib. .26- — works..lb, .836 - — 
15,000 Ibs., works.......lb. .26%4- — 15,000 1bs., works......1b. .36%- — “‘Cumar’”’ resin, AX...........Ib. .06%- = 
15,000 Ibs., works...... «lb. .15%- = 5,000 Ibs., works...... Ib. 87 - — B Coveccccccocccccccccccce rte - 
5,000 Ibs., works.......lb. .16- — 4036, bbis., 30,000 _ CX, gross weight......... «1b, .O8%- = 
5,000 Ibs., works.......Ib. .27 = — works. . B37 - = DX, gross weight............1d. sot _ 
resin modined BK., 1202, 15,000 Ibs., works ib. 37%- EX, gross weight...........1b. . _ 
bbls., 20.000 Ibs., works. 1b. 15 - 5,000 lbs., works...... Ib. RR FX. gross weight........00. O%- — 
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Esterol, alkyd solut., B, c.1. K 
Cumar, MH col. 1.......-. eoeeld. .11%- = “Cumar’”’ resin prices apply in dms., f.o.b. , J . . ‘ hm 
BeBe cccccccecees édCetevdcd Ib. .10%- - Frankford, Pa., freight equalized with Pitue- © Gan. oc me, mas Be Kadox (sinc oxide), East of Pa- 
BeBe veer ersereserereees = 9 dams. or less, divd....Ib. 116 - as SS, aan 
D cvcvccccccccsscsecse eeeeeld. 06%- — D | a a eee “a os. awe. a cS., ib. OTK. — 
a b. 10%- — 10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .16%- N 15, 17 and 72, bbis., c.l., . 
MB cccccvccsccccccccces oo Durite, 1301, pale, one drum and [neh ok Go 08. 35.3 a ok a 
Cumar, P 10°-90° C., col. 2% and over..Ib. .29 - - SR SEE: BIND Cévevaebecees > 2.0 Let Sook" tame eeccvee - ie - 
SS smaller lots........02..+++ Ib, 30-5 = 10 dms. or more, divd....1b. .19%- -» divd., cccccr a = 
10%- = 9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. .20 - a |, bbls. ie see 
10%-  — Durite prices are f.o.b, Phila., Pa., with ae ae ee weed. .16%- Saas . CF ale v ae = 
1A2%-  - freight allowed east of Rocky Mts. 10 dms. or more, divd....lb. .17%- a i ae a 
in. E a ck ae Te a, Le.l., bbis., divd..........Ib. 109 = — 
‘oom. . to Gms. of more, divé..:.%. 10% Pacific Coast prices Y%c. per Ib. 
—— « Esterol, alkyd solution, as e.L, 9 dms. or less, divd....lb. .17 - higher; l.c.l. prices ex ware- 
‘we ~ o- - TR Gls. GOs 2050 ccn0050 a ae house. 
ia"? sees - ‘ae oe 10 dms. or more, en... it-o = io aime. or more, aiva. cole —e Krumbhaar, Maleic 404, am ma.-Ib. 17% 
MD nc ccccccerccececeseel Dm « > = ms. or less, vd... . - » a ° 
2% and darker..........- Tb, 1g 9 dms, or less, divd....1b. .16% Saat: ae ieee se. ee IT 


carloads or truckloads. ‘Ib. -16%- 
Maleic 414, 1 to 9 drums. lb, .17%- 
10 drums...........0005- lb. .17 = 
carloads or truckloads....Ib. .16%- 


Phenolic 505, 1 to 9 drums..Ib. .17%- 
10 GrumMB......6eseeeeeees Ib. .17 « 
carloads or truckloads....Ib. .16%- 


Phenolic 555, 1 to 9 drums..Ib. .17%- 


10 dams. or more, divd....lb. .11 < 
9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. .11%- 
BB, C.L., AlVA.. ccc cceeeeeeeeld. 115% 
10 dms. or more, divd. coor 16 « 
9 dms. or lesa, divd....Ib. .16%- 
44, CL, AlVG.cccccccccccccedDD, 15 © 
10 dms. or more, diva. anh -15%- 
9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. .16 - 
44-B, c.L, oe eke 15 - 


















10 dms. or more, divd....lb. .15 10 GFUIRS. ccoccccccccccces Ib. .17 « 
9 dms. or less, divd....lb. —. carloads or truckloads....lb. .16%- 
55, c.1., -15%- Synthetic Copal 909, 1 to 9 
10 dms. or = divd 16 - drums... 19%- — 
9 dms -16%- SD. QHOIIB. cc ccceseccosccess b. 19 - = 
562. c.1 -16%- carloads and truckloads. “Ib. 18%- — 
10 dms. or more, dlvd 17 - 
9 dms. or less, divd. Ib. .17%- L 
G40-N, c.1., divd........ «Ib. .15%- 
10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .18 - Lewisol resin, No. 1, c.1......Ib. 16%- 
9 dms. or less, divd....lb. .16%- 10 GMB. ..+-ceeeceeeeee cooceD ot 
660-N. c.1.; divd.........5. Ib. .15 « 1 dm....... eoccece cecccccece Ib, 17%- — 
= dms. or more, divd....Ib. .15%- B, Geb cccccce Cecccccccoces ++I. 16% 


9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. .16 « 


WG Ms I cd vteides sc Ib. “17 - 10 GMB. cccccccccccccccceces Ib. .17 - 


PEPE EEEEUPUETTE TUT UU Eeeee 





10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .17%- ‘ion - 
9 dms. or less, divd....ib. .18 < > 
GOO, GL, GiVG......0000000. Ib. .17 a « 
10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .17%- : 
9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. .18 < 2- — 
Esterol, alkyd solution, 1800, c.l., 2l- — 
dlvd..ib. .15 - 22- = 
10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. -15%- -16%- = 
9 dms, or less, divd....Ib. .16 <« AT - = 
1825, c.1., GlVG...cceceeeee -Ib. 117% 1™%- — 
10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .18 « -16%- — 
9 dms. or less, dlvd.. -Ib. .18%- ATs = 
SEB, Gb, GVG. .cccecccccs  -« 17%- — 
10 dms. or more, divd.... 16%- — 
9 dms. or less, divd lj- = 
2195, c.l., divd.......... ee 17%- — 
10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. -16%- — 
9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. .17 < AT - = 
2600, c.1., divd........ pena 18 «- A™%;- = 


10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .18%- 
9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. .19 < 
2683, c.1., Meictasesacced -14%- 
10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .15 <« 
9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. .15%- 
2728, C.1., AIVA..cce.ceeeeeKD. 116 © 
10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .16%- 
9 dms. or less, divd. +I. 17 - 
2775-BS, c.l., divd......... 15 «- 
10 dms. or more, divd. Tb. -15%- 
9 dms. or less, divd....Ib. 16 «- 


Lewisol resin prices are f.o.b. cars, New Eng- 
land States, Middle Atlantic States, Va., 
W.Va., N.C., Ky., Ohio, Mich., Ind., Ill, Wis., 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, 
Mo. For less than dm. quantities add 5c. per 
Ib. to one-drum prices, 


M 


Myristilene, f.0.b., Boston, 400 
lbs., dms. «lb. .20 

































a n 4040, C.1., AlVA...ceceeeeees Ib. .15 = same basis, 200 Ib. dms....lb. .2 — 

Today, G-E Glyptal Alkyd Resi 10 dms. or more, divd....Ib. .15%- St i Mi cscscnsaesacs: i. os 

solutions are designed to meet the 9 dms. or less, divd.....lb. .16 - a chalet lant elet ee a: ah 

2 Ib. NOB. cecccccece . £4 - — 

exacting requirements of wartime F samples : Ib. 45 

jobs. Years of manufacturing expe- Plezalyn solution. dma..c.l, fob. _ Neostat fatty acid, 8-R, ame, e. 

rience plus continuous laboratory Let, 10 ame, same basis..1>. 134- — eid ack aa divd. -Ib. 12, - = 
" single dms., same basis..Ib. .14%- — so Codey GIVGsseeseeee i = 

control make Glyptal products out ivaluna. 2a 19, dms., o.1., divd......... Ib. <15%-  — 

standing in war service. Their - eee a ene * 

ili and dependabilit are , S 1. — 
durability P Y G, resin, dms., gross weight, 190, dms., c.l., divd.. --Ib, .17%- = 
helping formulators to save time on works..1b. 08° = a ioe. ol ae” ib. 119%. — 

Gual-a-phene, 10-gal. cns., works, Neo-fat prices are ‘%c. per Ib. higher in 
war production jobs. And they ase gal. 257 - — all states west of and including Montana, 
especially designed to meet rigid Segal. cns., works........-- gal. 2.62 - — Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. 

fi G-E \-gal. cns., Works.......... gal. 2,82 - — Nevillac, pale, hard, dms., works, 
government specifications. dms. (dm. deposit $6.00), works. |" | . ’ » works, 
ntly maintained. gal. 347 - = hard, 85-95° C, dms., works..Ib. 17 - — 
quality is consis tly H soft, 65-75° C, dms., works...Ib. .17 - — 
10° C, dms., works.......... lb .24 ¢ — 

Hercolyn (hydrogenated methyl Neville resin, R-1 nevindene, col. 

abletate), dms., c.l., f.0.b. %, dms., works..Ib. .18%- — 
cars, destination, zone 1.Ib. .11%- a R-8, nevindene, col. 1, dms., 
Le.L, lots of 10, same basis.lb, .12%- — works. .Ib. 12%- — 
single dms., same basis...Jb. .18%- — R-5, nevindene, col. 1%-2, 
smaller lots, f.o.b. cars, dms., works. .Ib. j11l}- =— 
destination..lb. .18%- — R-6, nevindene, col. 2%-3%, 


dms., works..Ib. .10%- — 

R-7, N.P.S., col. below 83, 
dms., works..Ib. .12\%- - 

R-8, N.P.S., col. below 3, 
dms., works..Ib. .138%- — 

R-9, hard, col. %, dma., 
works..Ib. .12%- — 

R-10. hard, col. 1, dms., 
works..Ib. .11%- — 

R-1l1, hard, col. 1%-2, dms., 
works..Ib. .10%- — 

R-12, hard, col. 2%-3%, ome. 
works. 0O%- = 







Cora R-13, medium, col. %, — 
ea ? works. .Ib. 12%- — 
he . = R-14, medium, col. 1, dms., 
. bee works. .Ib. 11%- — 
a ho R-15, medium, col. 1%-2, dms., 
: ,<e0rS Py etale works..Ib. .10%- — 
a Nate R-16, medium, col, 24-4, dms., 
y Tel a works..Ib. .008%- — 
att hat R-16A, medium, col. 7-10, 
a ) ee dms., works..lb. .08%- — 
< 3 WwW is on R-17, medium soft, col. 3%-8, 
ah a ' _—, : dms., works..lb. .10%- — 
atv: Pe) et ater R-19, medium soft, col. 3%-8, 
Weliks ' dms., works..Ib. .10%- — 
Ran R-21, soft, col. 8%%-8, dms., 
' ar SAL works..Ib. .10%- — 
Pye\-tibey id R-22, special, soft, col. 3%-8, 
nvolved, Bere le se dms., works..lb. .10%- — 
tan eae Rt eae = R-27, medium soft, col. 1, 
Pe Ad Py yelialiale) ae dms., works. .Ib. .18%-  — 
agains ecible are MA! So R-28, medium soft, col. 1%-2, 
} wheneve! Pr Tiehhs a Fe ca a dms., works Ib, .12%- — 
anc ction ce : -29, medium soft, col. 2%-8, 
THE COMPLETE RESIN LINE eat the large producto ‘ dms,. works..1b. .10%- — 
stocks PN Me la ‘ 465, 110-125° C., dms., gross 


¥ : ‘i o that th 
“$ & W” ESTER GUM—oll types yghout tne country so 
: throug 









weight, f.0.b. Pittsburgh.. 
eee Ib, .08%- — 
“AROFENE’’*—pure phenolics = available to manufacturers withou hh Neville resin prices, except 465 resin, are 
aa ace : : ? < freight equalized with Phila. Less than 
AROCHEM”’’*— modified types aoe We anticipate having, as before tor oo full drum shipments are 5c. per pound 
“CONGO GUM’— ° : additional, f.o.b. Neville Island, Pa. 
raw, fused and esterified Sad Wr ea eoeee Uae SSCL Raho : - | Nevillite, MW, Water a 1.80 

“RROPLAZ’’*—aolkyds a hte limited quantities of certain ; ee No. 4, very light straw, 100- 






lb. dms., works..Ib. .52 - — 
Ee ag es No. 123, water-white, 100-Ib. 
vwSr require critical rc Ss ee dms., works..1b. .0 © — 
usloll-Tavel is ce : 4 Nevinol, dms., works.......... lb 18 - — 
: : No. 2 oil, heavy, rfd., dms., ° 
works..Ib. .12 © = 
Nevtex, 10, returnable dms., 


works..lb. 8 - — 
90, returnable dms., works.. 
Ib. 


- 20 - = 

Nuba, 1, 80-95° C., dms., gross 
weight, works..lb, .0200- — 

2, 100-125° C., dms., gross 
weight, works..Ib. .0200- — 

8x, 135-150° C., dms., gross 
weight, works..lb. .04%- — 






NATURAL RESINS— ; resins that do 
all standard grodes a 
* Registered U.S. Potent Office 
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Muodex drier, cobalt, ee. 51% Paranol resin, “> * fe 13 
s..lb. . - = -l., divd..Ib. . = 
11%%, 100-Ib. pkgs-.....b. BT - = 10 pkgs. or more, divd..... Ib. .18%-  — 
tron, 6%, 400-lb. pkgs......1b. .15%- — 9 pkgs. or less. divd...... lb. 114 ¢- =— 
11%, 100-Ib. pkgs.......lb. .26- = SOM, Gh, Gb. sc cccrcecess «lb. .16%- — O 
, 10 pkgs. or more, divd - 
Gon, Wael hesess..cciy Aee- = 8 DESH. oF lens, divd...... zt 
34%, 100-Ib. pkgs.......1b. .19%-  — GOD, Gilij GUE 6 cous cxecees ~ 
40%, 100-lb. pkgs.......lb. .2 - — 10 pkgs. or more, divd 1 = 
lead 80%, cobalt 8%, 180-Ib. as a CE seas -— = = re) 
pkgs..lb. . - A -B, C.l., VG eweeessesseeehD. « e =. 
lend 30%, manganese 3%, 150- tie cnn an... ao = 
usnbeies Oi wn cee ae BO hie ONE s cis trcenecces ib 3% = 
i . lb. .16%- 17% 10 pkgs., GIVE. ccccccccccces Ib. .18 - = 
10%%, 100-Ib. pkgs......Ib. .27%-  — 9 oo tke sercoeetee = ‘ca. - 
a a | 500, hard, c.l., dlvd.......+-- lb. . = 
an oe Sse ~ io — 10 pkgs. or more, divd..... ib U2 = 
12%, 100-Ib. pkgs.......1b. ms = 9 pkgs. or less, divd...... Ib. .15%- = 
; a eee a 500, extra hard, c.i., dlvd..Ib, 17 - = 
All prices are f.o.b. customers’ plants, east 10 pkgs. or more, divd..... Ib. .17%-  — 
of Denver. 9 pkgs. or less, divd...... Ib 118 © = = 
Nypene resin, dms., works....Ib. .82 - — 800, extra light, c.l., dlvd....lb. 15 - = 
10 pkgs. or more, divd . 1%- — = 
P 9 pkgs. or less, divd...... wt = 
Palmalene, f.0.b., Boston, 400 Ib. __ “2 ae oe ee a 
dms..Ib, 15 - = 9 pkgs. or less, divd...... 5- = 
one ae. 200 Ib. dms....Ib. .18 - — 850. c.l., divd : <i. ja 
oe ac Ln ess 16 pkgs. or more, divd a = 
2 1b. laboratory containers, 9 pkgs. or less, dlvd...... oe - 
Ih .40- — ID. Bhis GBs es cssgscanse’ 14%4- — . 
Paradene, No. 1, 7 °C, q 10 pkgs. or mere, divd —- = , : . : 
dene, No. 1, 75-00° C.. dma, 9 pkgs. or less, divd...... Ib. “15% — THAT'S NO MISPRINT—50% is required ... this famous 
1700, c.1., Alvd.....0.--- eevee -_ ace = 
2, 100-124° C., dms., gross wt., 10° : ; 
° pkgs. or more, divd..... lb. .16%- — ° . ° 
micas 7 - 5 ta, ae foam, OG... a the correct figure! A minor Durez resin will give your 
’ ” ho SESS Wt, ae a Serer Ib 15 = = 
works..Ib. .05%- — 10 pkgs. or more, divd..... Ib. 115%-  — ; : 
Palas are freight equalized with 9 okge. or less, diva ceccee Ib, a - change in your present formu- product a tack-free, non-skid 
adelphia, Pa. GD, 68s, GG cs ccseuxecscs Ib 18 - = : : eke 5 
Paradura resin, grade AV, el. 10 _— or more, divd..... Ib. .18%-  — lation is all that’s needed to finish, increased gloss and 
ve..m @.« «= gs. or less, divd...... bw -_ = 
10 pkgs. or more, divd..... ib 2° = 8046-C, c.1., dlvd..........6- Ib. .22%-° — . . 
9 pkgs, or less, divd...... Ib. 30 - — 10 pkgs, or more, divd.....1b. (23 - — ut this latest Durez research hardness. That’s a » 
compina 
C. cl, diva 1 38 ome nee, = _— ,dlvd...... >. ion. - 
. hep GBhVGeccccccscccesccecs ° 7 == » Oxiee VG. cecvees eccceeelD. « - = ; ‘ i 
10 pkgs. or more, divd.....lb. 34 - = 10’ pkes, or more, divd..... Ib. 116%-  — achievement to work for you. _ tion you can’t beat. So write 
‘ol pkgs. or less, divd...... Ib. .35 = 9 pkgs, or less, divd...... Ib. .16%-  — 
WP, Bikey GG siesvctcacvses Ib, 85 - = SUB, Gh, GB0Erverccscscceees Ib 15 - = oa 
10 ‘pkgs. or more, divd..... Ib. 36 - = 10 pkgs. or more, divd..... Ib. 115% — And with the acute shortage today for full de- 
9 pkgs. or less, divd...... Ib, B87 2 — 9 pkgs. or less, divd....... lb 16 - = 
, . 
46, cb, dvd. --- oes ee sessed. 22Me ee Se ae et a. « of Carnauba .. . there’s no tails on Durez 
9 pkgs. or less, divd......1b. .28%- — Le.L, 10 dms., same basis....Ib. .18%- — P ' 
a8. ei. Sivé.... ae he a single dms., same basis..Ib. .14- — time to waste! 420 for No-Rub 
10 pkgs or more. diva ET oes Ib. 34 smaller lots, same basis..lb. .19 - - 
9 pkgs. on uae, Ged... ... "On “ie G, dms., c.l., f.o.b. cars, des- 
or ae Sa a"... ~ 2: = tination, Zone 1..1b. .14%-  — But not only can you effect Waxes... 
10 pkgs. or more, divd.....lb. .36 -  — ae Ee: See: ee —— i ae . . 
9 pkgs. or less, divd...... mR me Gun im, ome ee substantial production sav- 
= os. Ga pettaas pens énes lb 326 2 — smaller lots, same basis..Ib. .20%- — 3 P P 
ere. eS ee ee ee ee ings! By substituting Durez — pypey prastic 1 
Parano! resin, extra hard, No. 1, P.H.O., dms., works.......+.+- ms Be = " a : S$ & CHEMICALS, INC. 
mage Ce 2. 6 a works, 420 in your formulations as _ 1310 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y 
. or m ivsad . We — -_ —- oe a 
Be 4 ~ eh > - smaller lots, works....... Ib. 169 = .74 
Extra hard, No. 3, c.l., divd.lb. .14 - a resin, clear, ton lots, — ie a 
10 pkgs. or more, divd..... Ib. 14% — smaller lots, works....... Ib, .79 - .84 
9 pkgs. or less, divd...... Ib 115 = = No. 20, ton lots, works..... Ib .5 2 = 
Hard No. 1, c.1., divd....... Ib. .18%- a smaller lots, works....... Ib. .79 = .& 
10 pkgs. or more, divd....Ib. .14 - — No. 40, ton lots, works..... Ib. 17h - = 
on pkgs. or less, divd...... - dike «= smaller lots, works....... lb .79 - 4 b s 
ee Pr eepeee Ib, .12%-  — 
10 pkgs. or more, divd....Ib. (13 - — R RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB 
9 pkgs. or less, divd...... Ib, .13%- — Resinous oil, No. XI, returnable 
RO a” aryecteeesenteeap b. .12%4- — * ““ams:. works..1b .0160-  — 
10 pkgs. or more, divd....Ib. 113 - — be a oa 
_9 pkgs. or less, divd...... Ib. .18%- — —Continued on page 70 
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CORPORATION 






HYDROCARBON RESINS 











ness to high unsaturation. 


ee 
You Can Gel Them ® COLORS—Yellow to brown. | 
weno come we | @ CONSISTENCIES — Liquid to high | 
T, v Mi ‘ melting solid. 
| ae 
—aoe he odenate 'niced | e MOLECULAR WEIGHTS — 400 to 
© CHEMICAL ACTIVITY—Near inert- 


—They Haue Aduantaged 





e HEAT RESISTANCE — Generally 

excellent. | 
Durable, inert, resistant to heat, water and chemicals, they are widely used for coatings, impreg- | e ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES — Low 
nants, bonding compounds and plastic masses. Velsicol Oxidizing Resins air dry rapidly, hasten power factors and di-electric 


the drying of linseed and soy oil and extend critical oils. Velsicol Thermoplastic Resins are constants. 


dependable, easy to handle, soluble in straight petroleum naphthas and compatible with vegetable | 
drying oils and other plasticizers by cold cutting. Inquiries invited. 


Write te THE VELSICOL CORPORATION « 











120 EAST PEARSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Priorities Do Not Suffice 


Every time there is, in wade conven- 
tion or governmental conference, a dis- 
cussion of WPB orders of priorities, limi- 
tations, allocations, and the like, it is pro- 
fusely evident that the average (or typi- 
cal) businessman has not got a clear con- 
ception of the meaning of such things: 
his business glossary has not accommo- 
dated the terms, albeit he is quite familiar 
with their meanings in the ordinary 
course of usage. So it is that representa- 
tives of WPB are time and again required 
to point out that a priority cannot pro- 
duce a material, hence cannot provide a 
larger supply; that preferences provided 
by priorities mean nothing when none 
of the involved commodity is available. 
The belief that, having been granted a 
priority on a given article, one is assured 
a supply persists in spite of rough ex- 
perience to the contrary. 

So, it is difficult for many, if not most, 
businessmen to understand why govern- 
mental war agencies talk about the un- 
satisfactory experience of the priority 
system. Anyone spending a day in a 
WPB office under a continual storm of 
priority complaints would know. Anyone 
who has had occasion to try to make a 
priority work as he thinks it is intended 
must know that the system is not satis- 
factory. 

To improve matters in this respect 
WPB inaugurated the ACS (allocation 
classification system) plan. That was still 
more incomprehensible than the inter- 
vening idea of PRP. So, a new system 
was thought up: something that some- 
body likened to a production code, what- 
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ever that may be, and which was based 
on a simplified version of the ACS idea 
of determining distribution of materials 
on the basis of the relative volume and 
importance of their end uses with ref- 
erence to the needs of war. This has 
not yet been put in effect; it is not likely 
ever to be applied. Whether the reason 
is that the data acquired on end uses 
were inadequate or that they did not 
prove what was expected of them has 
not been divulged. The inadequacy and 
unsatisfactoriness of similar information 
sought by WPB have been one of the 
biggest reasons why its efforts go off the 
track every now and then. 

What is said to be a still simpler but 
more effective system of learning who 
should get what and why is being formu- 
lated by WPB. Maybe it will be more 
satisfactory, more useful; something such 
certainly is needed. There is doubt of 
such achievement; because the proper, 
effective distribution of critical materials 
is 90 percent the job of individual busi- 
nessmen, of business management. It can- 
not be done by edict of the limited power 
which has so far been tried. There is 
going to be stricter allocation of all sorts 
of materials, because there must be; dis- 
tribution is too much out or balance. It 
will be necessary that businessmen real- 
ize what is needed, learn how this can 
be accomplished, and do all that is re- 
quired productively, or there will be dic- 
tatorial allocation under which civilian 
needs will get little consideration. 


BUY WAR BONDS TO WIN 


It Is Informative 


It is not alone the fact that priorities 
do not produce or that price ceilings are 
not made by OPA but by the seller which 
puzzles businessmen in their endeavor to 
fit war program orders to their operations 
—instead of going at it in the other di- 
rection. They are foozled and floured by 
a hundred ramifications of each of an- 
other hundred and more such orders, 
largely because they are accustomed to 
make their own policies and to do their 
own interpreting thereof. They do not 
readily grasp others’ doings. 

There was an instructive discussion of 
these things and their consequences in 
the N.W.D.A. meeting last week. All sorts 
of war puzzles were taken apart and put 
together again — from transportation 
troubles to the collecting and redistribut- 
ing of quinine lying around on whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ shelves. While the 
discussions and explanations had a flavor 
of drugs and related articles, they were 
basically applicable to all lines of busi- 
ness, as trucks and trains and prices and 
priorities must be. 

That is the reason these discussions and 
the related commentaries are published 
in full in this issue of Om, PAINT AND 
Druc ReEporTEeR. It must be recognized 
that the interpretative responses of the 
representatives of the war agencies are 
not official—only written replies to writ- 
ten requests fall into that category—but 
they are fundamental, and they have the 
particular value of telling a businessman 
what he can find out and how to go about 
the finding—also what he should find out, 
which is mighty important because WPB 
and OPA have made it clear that what 
you don’t know about their orders is 
likely to hurt you much. 

The useful information is in the report 
of the N.W.D.A. meeting, which begins 
on page 45. 


It Is Not Waste 


Scrap is not waste; it is a war material, 
and a mighty important one, too. Metals 
and rubber are needed for the war effort 
far beyond what is available as new stuff; 
furthermore scrap iron and steel are just 
as necessary as iron ore in the making 
of the machines of war. So, the drive 
now in revivified progress to provide the 
war program with necessary scrap is go- 
ing better than in its earlier stages; the 
public is learning that scrap really is 
needed. ; 

Every office and every plant is a prom- 
ising scrap mine. Not every one may be 
a bonanza, but there is pay dirt in all of 
them. It is good business to get it out; 
not because there is a profit in such 
mining except for the necessary middle- 
man, but because the people of the United 
States cannot afford longer to allow their 
nation to be second in its war for ex- 
istence. And scrap is one of the very 
necessary factors of a change in that re- 
spect. Certainly it is good business to 
maintain the United States of America 
and its principles and opportunities! 

Yes; it is good business to provide scrap 
for the scrappers. It is a business to 
which every businessman must apply 
himself assiduously. There is need for 
the gathering of scrap in every commu- 
nity, a bigger need for its concentration 
at a convenient point, and the biggest 
need is for its speedy transportation to 
the places where it will be prepared for 
war. Those are jobs for businessmen. 
The measure of their doing is a challenge 
to the best talent of business. 
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So You Can Find It 


There was printed in OIL, PAINT AND 
DruGc Reporter during the first half of 
this year—as is customary in any and 
all periods—many an item that many 
a reader will want to refer to many a 
time in days to come. In this broad 
category are references to and texts of 
orders by WPB, OPA, BEW, FTC, and 
all the other governmental alphabetic 
agencies which have to do with tne war 
program, the regulation of business un- 
der drug, insecticide, and other laws, or 
its restriction under the antitrust stat- 
utes. There are also news items of re- 
curring interest and special market com- 
mentaries or talkies from Washington 
that will be informatively useful on vari- 
ous occasions and under a variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

Also in the twenty-six numbers of vol- 
ume 141 of Ort, PAINT AND DRUG RZPORTER 
were gathered economic tables of pro- 
duction and consumption, economic helps 
to the finding of new markets for hun- 
dreds of materials and to the introduction 
of substitutes and replacements for ma- 
terials that had been lost to many, if not 
all, their markets. 

All of which is but a lead, not to the 
high and continuous usefulness of this 
publication—that is adequately known 
throughout the English-reading world. 
The object of this lead is the compre- 
hensive index which has been prepared, 
covering what is popularly known as the 
editorial content of the REPORTER issues 
of January 5 to June 29, 1942. A copy of 
this index will be sent, while the limited 
supply holds out, to any requesting sub- 
scriber without charge, in order that he 
may be equipped to find what he cer- 
tainly is going to want. 
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FIRE 
PREVENTION 
WEEK 





HE Nation is preparing to defend concerned with fire safety, and, for the 


T itself from fire that may be caused first time, the sponsors of Fire Preven- 






by incendiary bombs. Equally vital is tion Week are joined, this year, by the 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, which is 
the need to prevent the slowdown of 
charged with civil protection in wartime. 
war production by fires that may result 
By virtue of the President’s proc- 
from sabotage or ordinary causes. And, 
lamation, the U.S. Office of Civilian 


at this time when we are facing material 
Defense now calls upon the entire 


shortages, replacements in the home ; 
oe Nation to heed the danger of fire, a 


and elsewhere must be reduced to a s ; 

danger which threatens our lives, men- 

minimum. aces the security of our homes, and 

The seriousness of the situation has waits, ready in an instant, to sabotage 
been recognized by every organization our war industries. 


OBSERVE FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCTOBER 4th—10th 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS + ESTABLISHED 1849 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO... INC. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK + 444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sodium Perborate 


Tartarie Acid Cream of Tartar Rochelle Salt 
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Anilin Salt Borax Chloroform Diethylamine 


Lithopone Sulfuric Acid Zine Oxide 


« These and other chemicals in stock for immediate delivery . 









Spot Delivery 
at 16 Cities 


War-time production demands fast delivery. To 
meet this vitally important requirement in supplying 
paint, cosmetic, oil and drug manufacturers with 
basic chemicals, Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
Company maintains 16 conveniently located offices 
and warehouses. Let this combination of speedy 
delivery and quality chemicals save time and increase 


profits. 
Presenting Only a Few of the Companies 
e Represent: 
Columbia Chemical Division 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Calcium Chloride, Alkalies 
E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS AND CO. 
Methanol and Ammonia 
KOPPERS COMPANY 
Industrial Solvents, Coal Tar Products 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
Silicates ef Soda, Metso Detergents 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
White Oils, Petrolatums 
WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Carbon Bisulphide, Carbon Tetrachloride 


Write for Complete Details and Prices 















SODIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
AMMONIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
MAGNESIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 

ZINC SILICO FLUORIDE 









TAU REM eae UDO 


2915 SOUTHWEST BLVD. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 5-4214-5 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Allocations Prominent in Heavy Chemical Market as October 
Makes Debut—Indications Point to Tighter Chlorine Supply 
Conditions—Chrome Chemicals Order Revised 


The demand for heavy chemicals going directly into war production 
channels remained at a rather good level last week but new business 
from regular, consuming quarters continued very quiet. Allocation 
orders became effective October 1 on copper chemicals, white and 
yellow shoashorons, cyanides, melamine, guanidin, and dicyandiamide. 

Shipments were being withheld by producers of copper chemicals 
who were awaiting word from the War Production Board concerning 
October shipments. Under allocations for October, normal users of 
chlorine are to have a considerable tonnage taken away from them, it 
is reported, since most of this material is to be shipped to concerns 
working on government orders. 

Restrictions on the use of chrome chemicals have been removed by 
revision of order M-18-b. This order, as amended June 27, restricted 
the amounts of chrome chemicals that could be used in the manufac- 
ture of pigments, chromic acid, roofing materials, or in tanning leather, 
and restricted all use in any month to one-twelfth of the amount used 
in the base period. The revision will not result in making available 
any chrome chemicals, as the overall amount of chrome that can be 
converted to chemicals is regulated by order M-18-a. 

The International Tin Committee has set export quotas for the re- 








maining major areas under its 
control at 105 percent of agreed 
tonnages until further notice, 
continuing the. percentage now in 
effect. This action is considered 
to have virtually thrown open the 
production flood-gates for coun- 
tries still under United Nations’ 
control. 

Paper production, as a percent- 
age of six-day capacity, was 87.5 
the week ended September 26, ac- 
cording to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. This com- 
pares with 83.9 percent in the pre- 
vious week and 105.9 percent a 
year ago. 


Alumina Hydrate.—Demand remains 
quiet. Material under allocation. No 
change pricewise. 

Alumina Sulphate.—Factors receiv- 
ing inquiries in light volume. No 
change in market tone. Prices hold un- 
changed. 

Aluminum.—New dimout lamps for 
New York subways will have bottom 
half treated with an outer aluminum 
coating. New bulbs, of which 100,000 


ee oe 
Tin 

The International Tin Com- | 
mittee, which has regulated 
most of the world’s output of 
this metal under a seven-nation 
agreement, has virtually thrown 
open the production floodgates 
for countries still under United 
Nations’ control. 

It is reported that the com- 
mittee, in a gesture to preserve 
its machinery for post-war con- 
trol, has set export quotas for 
the remaining areas under its 
control at 105 percent of agreed 
tonnages until further notice, 
continuing the percentage now 
in effect. The committee said, 
however, that the quota would 
be adjusted “if any territory 
should to able to exceed this 
amount.” 

The concession applies to Bo- 
livia, the Belgian Congo, and 
Nigeria, whose prewar permis- 
sible annual exports were 46,- 
490 tons, 13,390 tons, and 10,890 
tons, respectively. 

The four signatories to the 
present agreement are Belgium, 
Bolivia, the United Kingdom, 
and the Netherlands. 

United Kingdom production 
has been around 1,500 tons an- 
nually, but since the start of the 
war, efforts have been made to 
revive the tin mining industry 
in Cornwall, with an ultimate 
goal of 10,000 tons annually. 

Stocks in the hands of the 
United Nations were held in re- 
serve until mid-1941, but war 








demands have since been such 
that everything possible must 
be done to make the sources re- 
maining in Allied hands fill the 
gap caused by Japanese con- 
quests. 











Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-five typical chemicals on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week, month. year. 
170.2 170.2 170.2 168.3 


Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical acids on the basis 
of 100 for August 1, 1914, com- 
pare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week, month. year. 
116.0 116.0 116.0 109.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 
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are required, will replace present 
bulbs which are similarly shaded but 
with a black coating of soda silicate. 


Alum, Ammonia. — Position same. 
Price schedules confirmed. 


Ammonia, Anhydrous. — Production 
of additional types of air conditioning 
and commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment prohibited by amendment to 
WPB Limitation Order L-38. 

Ammoniae, Sal.—Production of in- 
dustrial storage batteries very heavy 
with government taking large quanti- 
ties. Sal ammoniac prices unaltered. 


Ammonia Bifluoride—No new fea- 


tures in market. Tone unchanged. 
Prices steady. 
Antimony. — Demand unchanged 


from recent levels with material under 
industry control. Prices stabilized. 

Antimony Needles. —No change in 
level ‘of consumers’ requirements. 
Quotations steady. 

Antimony Oxide.—Material attract- 
ing only slight interest. Allocations 
rule. Price schedules maintained. 

Arsenic, Red.—Practically none to be 
had due to tight import situation. 
Some former consumers now using 
substitutes. 

Arsenic Trisulphide.—Largely taking 
place of red arsenic, no longer to be 
had, Prices show no change. 

Arsenic, White.—Allocations govern 
transactions. Tone unchanged. Prices 
same, 

Barium Chloride.—Some consumers 
taking fairly good amounts. Demand 
from others light. No change quot- 
ably. 

Bleaching Powder. — Production 
heavy. Demand in proportion. Pro- 
ducers holding prices steady. 

Calcium Chloride. — Consumption 
below expectations due to good rain- 
fall in some sections of country. Quo- 
tations hold unchanged. 

Carbon Dioxide.—Production of ad- 


Current prices on heavy chemicals are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginning on page 9 
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BARIUM PEROXIDE 


BARIUM AND CHEMICALS, Inc., Willoughby, Ohio 
Successors to The J. H. R. Products Co. 















FINEST QUALITY 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 
SAL SODA (seis *crystats 
MONOHYDRATE OF SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 PINE STREET Phone Digby 4-2181 NEW YORK CITY 


CHEMICALS ORES 


HIGH GRADE TALC 


(GROUND TO ANY PARTICLE SIZE REQUIRED) 


Established qualities for steatite, cosmetic and pharmaceu- 
tical industries. Analysis and Quotation Upon Request. 


Exclusive Agents for 


NEVADA MINERALS CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


27 he alae re 
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SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


BARIUM CARBONATE BARIUM CHLORIDE 
BLANC FIXE BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM OXIDE BARIUM HYDRATE 


Manufactured by 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W.VA. 





hemicals 


PERSULPHATE OF POTASH 
PERSULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


COPPER CARBONATE 
BORAX 


eet te 


/ JUSEPH TURNER & a 


RIDGEFIELD. N. J 
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Faesy & Besthoff, Inc. 


22 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. CABLE: TRUFABEST 


ELEMENTAL 
yellow 


PHOSPHORUS 


PHOSPHORUS of very high quality produced 
by electric furnace reduction of phosphate 
rock from our own mines. Shipments in 
drums, either solid or wedges. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID—75% Pure Food Grade. An acid made 
from our own high quality electric furnace phosphorus. 


*“ELECTROPHOS.” A superior quality of triple superphos- 
phate of over 48% available P,O;. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


10 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK e NICHOLS, FLORIDA 


== FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


A TECHNICAL SALES ORGANIZATION COVERING 
THE MEXICAN CHEMICAL MARKET 
FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Dr. Jose Polak 


Member of American Chemical Society 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
{merican Association for the Advancement of Science 
Main Office: Edificio La Nacional — Mexico, D. F. 
Branches: Monterrey, N.L., Guadalajara, Jal., Merida, Yuc. 


Now Representing 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


SODIUM SILICO 
FLUORIDE 


PRODUCT 


U. S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 


DIVISION TENESSEE CORPORATION 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


W. B. LAWSON, INC. 


SALES AGENT ¢ UNION COMMERCE BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ditional types of air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration equipment 
prohibited by amendment to WPB 
Limitation Order L-38. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—Government 
needs heavy. Price structure very 
steady. 

Chlorine—War needs consuming 
large amounts. Material under rigid 
priority control. Market tighter with 
normal users having considerable 
tonnages taken away under October 
allocations. Quotations very steady. 


Chrome Acetate.—Restrictions on 
use of chrome chemicals removed by 
revision of M-18-b. Ordér, as 
amended June 27, restricted amounts 
of chrome chemicals that could be 
used in manufacture of pigments, 
chromic acid, roofing materials, or in 
tanning leather, and restricted all use 
in any month to one-twelfth amount 
used in base period. Inventory is now 
limited to thirty-day supply with reg- 
ular reports required on Form PD-54. 
Action will not result in making 
available any more chrome chemicals, 
nor will it permit use of any addi- 
tional chrome ore in manufacture of 
chrome chemicals. Overall amount of 
chrome that can be converted to 
chemicals regulated by order M-18-a. 

Chrome Cake.—Restrictions on use 
of chrome chemicals removed by re- 
vision of M-18-b. See Chrome Ace- 


tate. 

Cobalt Acetate—Demand remains 
light. Allocations rule. Quotations 
confirmed. 

Cobalt Hydrate.x—No change in 
position. Transactions governed by 


allocations. Prices same. 
Cobalt Oxide.—Supplies allocated. 


No new features in market. Price 
structure shows steadiness. 
Copper.—Market tone unchanged. 


Copper chemicals now under alloca- 
tion. Prices unaltered, 

Copper Chemicals——Now under al- 
location control. Producers withhold- 
ing shipments awaiting word from 
WPB concerning October shipments. 
Allocation order, which became effec- 
tive October 1, was revised to permit 
farmers to obtain these materials for 
soil treatment, insecticides and fungi- 
cides without PD-600 forms. Good ex- 
port inquiry. Factors fear Latin 
American countries may turn to Great 
Britain for material. Reason? Less red 
tape. 

Copperas.—Consumers’ takings light. 
Tone unchanged. Pricewise, no altera- 
tions. 

Cryolite.—Material now under allo- 
cation and use control. Both natural 
and synthetic covered by order and 
may not be delivered, received or used 
without specific WPB authorization. 


Cyanide-Chloride Mixture. — Now 
under allocation. Prices show no 
change. 


Diorthotoluolguanidin.—Under allo- 
cation, effective October 1. Pricewise, 
no change. 

Diphenylguanidin. — Supplies allo. 
cated since October 1. Quotations same. 

Ethyl Chloride.—Interest slight. Fac- 
tors adhering to price schedules. 

Feldspar.—Demand good from glass 
industry. Material quotably unchanged. 

Ferric Sulphate. — Market position 
shows no change. Demand at recent 
levels. Prices same. 

Fluorspar.—New developments lack- 
ing. No alterations pricewise. 

Glauber’s Salt. — Factors report 
volume of inquiries light. Prices con- 
firmed. 

Lead Acetate.—Priorities rule. Call 
light from all quarters. Quotations 
show no alterations. 

Lime.—-Market devoid of new devel- 
opments. Price schedules steady. 

Lime Sulphur.—Volume of business 
transacted at recent levels. Factors’ 
quotations show no change. 
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Manganese Arsenate.—Requiremenits 
apparently very light. No fluctuations 
quotably. 

Manganese Chloride.—Material in 
very light call. Prices maintained. 

Manganese Dioxide.—Quiet prevails. 
position unaltered. Prices same. 

Nickel Oxide.—Material under allo- 
cation. Interest slight. Factors hold- 


. ing price schedules steady. 


Nickel Salt—Allocations rule. De- 
mand light. No change quotably. 

Paris Green.—Market devoid of new 
developments. Prices steady. 

Phosgene.—War demand at satisfac- 
tory level. Price schedules show no 
change. 

Phosphorous, Red.—Market position 
of amorphous material shows no 
change. Quotations unaltered. 

Phosphorous, Yellow.—Supplies al- 
located since October 1. Prices same. 

Potash Chlorate.—Allocations rule. 
Material also under full priority con- 
trol. New features lacking. Quota- 
tions steady. 

Potash Cyanide.—Call for material 
at quiet level. Tone unchanged. No 
fluctuations pricewise. 

Saltcake.—Market featureless. De- 
mand quiet. No change quotably. 

Saltpeter—Good call from war op- 
erations. Meat packers requirements 
light. Shipping conditions hold ex- 
ports down. Quotations confirmed. 

Soda Antimoniate—Demand very 
slack. No change as regards price 
schedules. 

Soda Ash.—Rayon industry reported 
to be taking good quantities. Demand 
from paper manufacturers and petrol- 
eum industry light. No change price- 
wise. 

Soda Bisulphite—Interest at low 
levels. Quotations show no change. 

Soda, Caustic—Good quantities re- 
ported to be taken by rayon industry. 
Paper manufacturers and petroleum 
industry requirements below expec- 
tations. Price schedules show no 
change. 

Soda Cyanide.—Postion unchanged. 
Call for material very light. Prices 
same. 

Soda Hydrosulphite.—Light demand 
against long supplies. Prices con- 
firmed. 

Soda Metasilicate.— Demand con- 
tinues at low levels. Factors report 
no movements pricewise. 

Soda Molybdate.— Nothing new. 
Quiet prevails. Quotations show no 
alternations. 

Soda Phosphate.—All’s quiet. Price- 
wise, no change. 

Soda Pyrophosphate.—Quiet market 
devoid of new features. Material 
quotably unchanged. 


Soda Silicate—Dimout lamps _ in 
New York subways, the bottom half 
of which are shaded with a black 
coating of soda silicate, are to be re- 
placed with 100,000 new bulbs simi- 
larly treated with an outer alumi- 
num coating. 

Soda Stannate.—New developments 
lacking. No fluctuations pricewise. 

Soda Sulphate, Anhydrous.—Light 
demand. Prices same. 
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MARINETTE, WIS. 
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FORMIC ACID 


85% AND 90% STRENGTHS 


Noted for its purity, uniformity, and stability. Will not darken 
when exposed to light. Will not cloud up when diluted. Free 
from sulphuric acid, sulphur-bearing compounds, and chlorides. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Soda Sulphide—Market tone re- 
mains quiet with dealers continuing 
to offer material more freely. No 


price changes. 
Soda Tungstate.—Light call. 


show no cnange. 

Strontium Nitrate—Quiet prevails. 
Quotations unaltered. 

Sulphur Dioxide.—No 
quiet market position. 
ules steady. 

Tin Salts.—International Tin Com- 
mittee has set export quotas for re- 
maining major areas under its con- 
‘trol at 105 percent of agreed tonnages 
until further notice, continuing per- 
centage now in effect. 

Trichlorethylene.— Tone quiet. No 
change quotably. 

Uranium Oxide. — Demand very 
light. Prices show no alterations. 


Prices 


change in 
Price sched- 


Zinc Carbonate.—Interest at low 
ebb. Prices same. 

Zine Chloride. — Light interest. 
Supplies at rather good level. Quota- 
tions unaltered. 

Zine Cyanide.—Interest continues 


slack. Quotations maintained. 

Zine Sulphate.——Factors report no 
pick-up in demand. Quotations con- 
firmed. 


Acids 


Heavy chemical acids remained at 
recent quiet levels over the past week 
insofar as new inquiry was concerned. 
Deliveries were made at a generally 
satisfactory level and the call for ma- 
terial from concerns working on gov- 
ernment contracts was at a good rate. 
Restrictions on the use of chrome 
chemicals have been removed by re- 
vision of order M-18-b. 

Abietic.—Position unchanged. Quo- 
tations same. 

Acetic. — Supplies in good volume. 
No let-up in war demand. Quotations 
steady. 

Acetic Anhydride.—Tone unaltered. 
Price schedules show no change. 

Battery. — Production of industrial 
storage batteries heavy. 

Chlorsulphonic.—No fluctuation in 
demand. Prices continue steady. 

Chromic. — Restrictions on use of 
chrome chemicals removed by revision 
of M-18-b. Order, as amended June 
27, restricted amounts of chrome 
chemicals that could be used in manu- 
facture of chromic acid and several 
other items and restricted all use in 
any month to one-twelfth amount used 
in base period. Inventory is now 
limited to thirty-day supply with regu- 
lar reports required on Form PD-54. 

Formic.—New features lacking. In- 
quiry light. Prices same. 

Lactic.—All’s quiet. Quotations un- 
altered. 

Mixed.—Demand light. 
ules continue steady. 

Muriatic. — No new developments. 
No changes pricewise. 

Nitric—Market position tight. Price 
schedules show no change. 

Sulphuric. — War needs consuming 
large quantities. Production in heavy 
volume but occasional shortages noted 
among normal consumers. Price sched- 
ules firm. 


Price sched- 


Baltimore, Sept. 30.—The market for 
sulphuric acid is without changes, this 
product continuing under a ceiling which 
varies with practically every producer, 
since it is based on the highest price at 
which sales were made last March. The 
differences, however, are small. An ap- 
proximation of prices follows:—98-per- 
ent acid, $17.83 per ton; 66-degree, $16.95; 
60-degree, $14.13 per ton; oleum, a high 
grade acid used for munitions as well 
as in agriculture, $19 per ton. As before, 
the production is hardly able to keep up 
with the government and outside demand, 
and at least some of the buyers who are 
not protected by contract find it by no 
means easy to secure their requirements. 


Insecticides 


The market position of the various 
insecticides was about unaltered over 
the week past. A shortage of those 
items essential in combating pests 
which prey on the cotton crop is re- 
ported. It is authoritatively stated 
that sulphur appears to be tke only 
material for this need of which there 
is likely to be an abundant supply 
available. A public hearing to con- 
sider the advisability of revising the 
white-fringed beetle quarantine to in- 
clude North Carolina will be held be- 
fore the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in the auditorium of 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, at 10:30 a. m., October 15, in 


—Continued on page 42 
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Tanners to Analyze 
Wartime Problems 


—Continued from page 7 

Julius G. Schnitzer, chief, leather staff, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

“A Job for the Leather Industry,” 
speaker Harold Connett, chief, leather 
and shoe section. Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Branch, War Production Board, 
Chairman of the round-table discussion 
will be E. Carle Shotwell, of the Hel- 
burn Thompson Company. 


Afternoon Session 
“The Outlook for Plant Concentration,” 
speaker, Henry A. Dinogar, Division of 
Civilian Supply, War Production Board; 
Chairman of the round table discus- 
sion of the subject will be H. H. Sawyer, 
president of Sawyer Tanning Company. 


Thursday, October 15 


“Price Controls,” speaker, Bernard F. 
Haley, acting director, textiles, leather 
goods and apparel section, office of 
Price Administration; Chairman of the 
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round table discussion of the subject will 
be William C. Hunneman, jr., president, 
of the William Amer Company. 

“Tanning Materials and Machinery,” 
speaker, A. F. Hayes, chief, Tannery 
operations unit, War Production Board. 
Chairman of the round table discussion 
will be Dr. Fred O’Flaherty, director of 
Tanners’ Council Research Laboratory. 

“What’s Ahead for Taxes,” speaker, 
Ellsworth Alvord, chairman, tax com- 
mittee, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Chairman of the round table 
discussion will be Charles P. Vogel, 
president of the Pfister & Vogel Tan- 
ning Company. 
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Griffin Chemical Names 
Strom Sales Manager 

Virden A. Strom, formerly in 
charge of the special products de- 
partment of the Tide Water-Asso- 
ciated Oil Company, San Francisco, 
has joined the Griffin Chemical Com- 
pany, San Francisco, ia the capacity 
of sales manager. 
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SALVAGE Your Factory Scrap 


Alien Property Custodian 
Seizes German Patents 


—Continued from page 3 

ments.” Various issues of Gasschutz 
and Luftschutz, Die Gasmaske, and 
Luftschutz. Others are being seized 
as quickly as they can be identified 
and their usability determined. 


Any person interested in repro- 
ducing any scientific or technical text 
or treaties the copyright to which is 
owned by an enemy, or who knows 
of any such work which should be 
made available in the interest of the 
war program, should get in touch 
with the Alien Property Custodian at 
Washington, D. C. 


occas scam 


Dr. W. D. Turner, assistant profes- 
sor of chemical engineering at Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed! to 
fill the vacancy on the council of The 
American Institute of Chemists, caused 
by the death of Dr. Henry G. Knight. 
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CLEANING FOOD PLANT EQUIPMENT 
is an important and constant job entrusted 
to Diamond Modified Sodas and Standard 
Silicates, specially developed for this 
service. In bakeries, hotels, restaurants, 
dairies, etc., these products keep machin- 
ery, floors, walls, tablee clean and sanitary; 
dishes, silverware and metal equipment 
fresh and clean. “ ° 









Throughout 
mills, food manufacturing plants; 
restaurants—cleaning problems are 
And just like other problems, they must be dealt with effi- 
ciently, promptly, economically. 

Through field studies and laboratory research, Diamond 
engineers have developed many specialized products that 
speed effective cleaning in a wide variety of applications. 
The illustrations on this page indicate a few of the ways in 
which Diamond Alkali products are successfully used in 
cleaning processes today. 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 


PITTSBURGH, AND EVERYWHERE 





industry—in metal 


PA., 








HOSPITALS make good use of the uni- 
formity, dependability, and purity of 
Diamond Alkalies in cleaning walls, floors 
and ipment throughout the building, 
as well as in the kitchens, laundry, etc. 


BOTTLING PLANTS frequently require 
alized alkalies to produce the 
anded by 
sanitary and sales reasons. To meet the 
specific problems of individual plan 
tailor-made’ 
treatments of special Hi-Test Alkalies. - 


very speci 
\ clean, sparkling bottles dem 


Diamond éngineers appl 


working shops, textile 
in hotels, hospitals, 


met at every turn. 












CLOTHES are 
brighter, cleaner, 
last longer when 
by laun- 
dries and dry cleaning plants 
that use Di 

roducts. In the 
highly special- 
ized laundry 
fields, Diamond 
Sodas, Sours, 
Liquid Blue, and Standard Sili- 
cates are lely used, while 
progressive oF cleaners for 
many years have employed 


Diamond Carbon Tetrachloride 
and Diamond Dry Cleaner. 
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Brown Co. Chemical Sales 
Div. Moves to Portland, Me. 


Brown Company’s chemical sales 
division has been moved to 465 Con- 
gress street, Portland, Me. Brown 
Company’s cnemical plants, together 


GEORGE 


COPPER SULPHATE 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 


1942 


with its pulp and paper mills, are 
located in Berlin, N. H. The sales 
division kas previously been in Boston. 
William H. Barry is sales manager of 
the chemical division, and will make 
his headquarters at the Portland ad- 
dress. 


F. SMITH 
CRESYLIC ACID 


RED AMORPHOUS PHOSPHOROUS 


METOL 


Sole Licensee 


Registered Trade Mark 


TANNIC ACI D, U.S.P. and Technical 
GALLIC ACID, u.s.P. and Technical 


| ZINSSER & CO., 


Stauffer 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


Inc., 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 


BORIC ACID 
TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE 
SILICON TETRACHLORIDE 
SULPHURIC ACID «+ 
TARTARIC ACID «+ 
SODIUM HYDROSULPHIDE 
TEXTILE STRIPPER « 


e CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
e SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
e CREAM OF TARTAR 

CAUSTIC SODA - 
LIQUID CHLORINE + 
e CARBON BISULPHIDE 


WHITING 
SULPHUR 


TARTAR EMETIC 


SPT eS ee 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












Tennessee FERRI - FLOC 
has proven its value for 
sludge conditioning, 









nt uses FERRI 
educes costs... why not begin 
;money NOW! 


sewage and waste coagulation, and 
_ water treatment. Atlanta's Clayton 
Pp FLOC alone. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, ILL 





in Bulk, Bags, 

Barrels. Available 
for Immediate 

Shipment 


; 
: : ois és 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


Atlanta. Ca Lockland Ohie 
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Chemical Workers 
Show Slight Gain 


—Continued from page 7 

232.6 for August 15 and 230.8 for July 

15 and 181.5 for August, last year. 
The bureau’s general index numbers 

for all manufacturing industries Au- 

gust 15, 1940, showed the following 

comparisons:— 


1942 1942 1941 
L Aug. July Aug. 
Employment .......... 145.3 142.2 133.1 
Payroll totals.......... 214.4 204.3 158.1 


Relative employment in the chemi- 
cal group of industries was 8.3 percent 
above the average of all industries. 
Relative payroll totals were 8.4 per- 
cent above the general average for 
industries. 


Detailed Comparisons 


Employment 
(100=1923-25 average) 
194 1 


= 2 - = 
ug. u ui 
Chemicals ........+s.. 93.5 i95.2 180°1 
Cottonseed oil, cake and 

MORE cc cccceccccccece 60.5 70.9 
Druggists’ preparations 163. : 161.5 135.7 
Fertilizers .......sse0 96.9 93.8 89.6 
Paint and varnishes. 126.2 126.2 144.8 
Petroleum, refined.... 134.7 133.9 127.9 
Rayon and allied prod- 

WB ccvéccccccccooce 306.6 309.1 329.3 
BORD cvcccowvcceccccce 83.1 83.4 97.4 
Payroll Totals 
(100=1923-25 average) 

we bo 1941 
ug. ul Aug. 
GEN. sb sususersss 310.2 $13.4 2478 
Cottonseed oil, cake and 
MORE cccccccccccccoce 70.7 65.5 65.1 
Druggists’ preparations 213. : 207.7 165.0 
MUCGONE svvscicceceee 19 118.4 90.8 
poem, and varnishes.. 162.0 161.6 171.5 
WUFOLOUM occ ccccsccce 187.8 1 5 
Rayon and allied prod- — se 
WOE ccccccccccccccccs .8 392.6 368.2 
DOE: 6040 cde cescsesese 121.9 121.7 135.1 
Data compiled by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics for basic nonmanufac- 
turing industries related to the chemi- 
cal industries afforded the following 
comparisons this year:— 


Payroll 
Employment totals 
an ze 1942 1942 
u Aug. 1 
Metalliferous a 80" 6 81.4 1054 inde 
Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining... 51.4 51.9 66.8 66.1 
Crude petroleum pro- 
GEES. vessccsccee 56.9 57.4 63.2 68.4 
Dyeing and clean- 
OE 6ebbesissac ist 123.6 126.9 105.6 116.8 
166 © 6 og 
. . 
Insecticides 
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order that any person interested in the 
proposed quarantine revision may ap- 
pear and be keard either in person or 
by attorney. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has information that white- 
fringed beetles, insect pests dangerous 
to agriculture and not heretofore 
widely prevalent or distributed within 
and throughout the United States, but 
known to be present in Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, have 
been found to exist in North Carolina. 
The public hearing will consider the 
advisability of revising the quarantine 
to include North Carolina and of re- 
stricting or prohibiting the movement 
from that state, or regulated portions 
thereof, of soil, sand, clay, peat, or 
muck, independent of, or in connection 
with, nursery stock, plants, or other 
things; and such other articles or ma- 
terials as may be determined to pre- 
sent a hazard in spread of the beetle. 

Calcium Arsenate.—Good call for 
material. Quotations unchanged. 

Lead Arsenate.—Only light interest. 
Pricewise, no change. 

Methyl Bromide.—Rules for super- 
vised use of methyl bromide in con- 
nection with Japanese beetle have 
been modified by Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine. No 
change quotably. 

Nicotine Sulphate.— Estimated an- 
nual consumption of nicotine sulphate 
solution, rotenone dusts, and sulphur 
is 20,272,000 pounds. Prices steady. 

Paradichlorobenzene.—Supplies re- 
main in light volume. Quotations rule 
unchanged. 

«ae Ul <0 6am 
Monsanto Co. Promotes 
Wilson and Hetzel 

James A. Wilson has been promoted to 
assistant plant manager of the Trenton, 
Mich., plant of Monsanto Chemical 
Company. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of the company’s’ Carondelet, 
Mo., plant. In his new post he will 
work under Edward A. O’Neal, jr., 
plant manager. Eugene M. Hetzel has 
been named superintendent of the 
Carondelet plant to succeed Mr, Wil- 


son, 


PRP to Be Displaced 
By Direct Allocation 
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clear that the PRP is not to be aban- 
doned suddenly, and said that the 
evolution is to be a gradual process 
that will be virtually complete by the 
second quarter of 1943. He added:— 


The Production Requirements Plan 
now in effect will continue, therefore, 
through the fourth quarter and, with 
some important modifications, through 
the first quarter of 1943. A more com- 
plete modification will be possible for 
the second quarter of 1943. Industry 
will be informed well in advance of con- 
templated changes. 

In the meantime, many adjustments 
are being made in the military and 
civilian end-product programs, con- 
tractors are being advised of such 
changes and the programs are being ad- 
justed to the available materials as 
rapidly as full information is obtainable. 
This process will continue during the 
fourth quarter of 1942 and the first quar- 
ter of 1943, so that industry will find 
schedules and available materials com- 
ing into balance. 


His latter statement is believed to 
be significant, for it is understood 
that the important production Officials, 
including Ferdinand Eberstadt, newly 
appointed vice-chairman of the WPB 
in charge of determining schedules 
and programs and regulating the flow 
of materials, are looking with favor 
on a plan for allocations of materials 
to the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion and lend-lease, in bulk to be al- 
located by them to tneir contractors. 


End-Use System 

With substitution of a system of di- 
rect allocations for the PRP system of 
regulating materials flow, the prob- 
abilities of abandonment of allocation 
classification system—end-use sym- 
bols—are believed to be almost cer- 
tain because they no longer then 
would be necessary. 

The classification system, requiring 
the use under priorities regulation 10 
of end-use code symbols on purchas- 
ing orders, was set up last June to 
provide production officials with a 
means of tracing the course of raw 
materials from the raw materials pro- 
ducer to their ultimate end product. 


Mr. Nelson’s statement accompany- 
ing the letter of Mr. Kanzler out- 
lined some of the difficulties encount- 
ered in attempting to bring raw mate- 
rial authorizations into balance with 
supply and also carried the announce- 
ment that the PRP application forms 
for the first quarter of 1943 have been 
approved, and will be mailed out as 
soon as they are received in quantity 
from the printer. The schedule for 
the January-March, 1943, quarter 
calls for receiving applications and 
returning the certificates to applicants 
some time in advance of the begin- 
ning of the quarter. 
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Davis Heads Program 
Coordination Division 


—Continued from page 3 
Wyoming, IIL, in 1888. He studied 
engineering at the University of Mich- 
igan. He was chief engineer of the 
Hayes Wheel Company, Jackson, 
Mich., for the year ended 1912, then 
joined the engineering staff of Suffern 
& Sons, New York. The next year 
he went to the Detroit Trust Company 
to conduct accounting, production and 
engineering investigation. In 1915 he 
became factory manager of Hale & 
Kilburn Company, Philadelphia, and 
a year later undertook production su- 
pervision for MHart-Parr Company, 
Charles City, Ia. After a short term 
as executive secretary of the milling 
division, United States Food Admin- 
istration, in 1917 he joined the U. S. 
Army Air Service, serving as a major 
until after the World War. In 1919 he 
became manager of the industrial de- 
partment of the Liberty Bank and the 
New York Trust Company, New York. 
Three years later he was made secre- 
tary of the Washburn Crosby Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. He held positions 
of secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany until being named vice-president 
and treasurer of General Mills, Inc., 
in 1928. He has been president of 
General Mills since August 14, 1934. 
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Buy War Bonds 
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Substitutes? Extenders 


Information on the Replacement of Scarce Materials and the 
Eking Out of Short Supplies 


Tenth Instalment—Fully Protected by Copyright 





Agar 


To replace the Japanese material—Agar from algae growing along the South- 
eastern coast of the United States, especially Gracilaria confervoides (L.) 
Greville. 


Aloes 


As a deterrent of finger-sucking by children—Sucrose octa-acetate. 


Aluminum 
As a heat-insulating material—Gluass fiberboard. 
In die-casting shapes—Zinc. 


Benzol 
In paint and varnish removers—Dichloroisopropyl ether 


Bitter Drugs 
As stomachic tonics—Sucrose octa-acetate. 


Castor Oil 


In hair dressings and other cosmetics—Glyceryl monoricinoleate. 


Ceresin 
In various technical applications—Flexo wax C. 


Chrome Pigments 
In rust-preventing prime coatings—Chromatized zinc oxide or white lead; 


lead aluminate. 


Cocoa Butter 
As a base material in cosmetic preparations—Dika fat. 


Coconut Oil Acids 
As soapstocks or cosmetic bases—Fatty acid blends C, CH, and CW. 


Derris : 
As a source of rotenone—Devil’s shoestring (Tephrosia virginiana). 


Egg Yolk 


In ice cream, candies, and similar food products—Soybean lecithin. 


Glycerin 
As a humectant, softener, or solvent—Yumidol. 
In stamppad inks—Glyceryl monoricinoleate. 


Nickel 


As construction material of corrosion-resisting tubing—Karbate products. 


Olive Oil 


As a culinary oil—Refined rice oil. 


Red Lead 


In rust-preventing prime coatings—Zinc tetroxychromate. 


Rubber 


As a coating and impregnating agent—Resistoflex PVA (a synthetic resinous 
material). 


Sago Flour 
As a sizing agent in the finishing of twine—Algin preparation. 


Stearic Acid 
As a plasticizer in compounding rubber or synthetic elastomers—Theop. 


Tartar Emetic 
For the control of gladiolus thrips—Sodium-antimony lactophenolate. 


Thymol 
As an odorizing antiseptic—Di-isopropylmetacresol. 
Tin 
As a coating for containers—Lactic acid lacquer. 
Tin Alloy 
As a bearing metal—Lead-antimony-arsenic-copper-tin alloy. 
Tinfoil 
As a moistureproof packing material—Zincfoil. 
Toluol 
As a solvent in fast-drying varnishes used as special adhesives—Solvesso I. 
Tragacanth 
In pharmaceutical applications—Methylcellulose. 
Tung Oil 


As a hard-drying oil in coatings—Alk-oil A; kukui oil; wresinate Z; 710 oil. 


Vegetable Gums 
In hair-settings and other cosmetics—Abopon. 


Vegetable Waxes 
In waterproofing or polishing compositions—Monostearin. 


W ool-Grease 
In industrial applications—Sublan. 


Zinc Oxide 


In cosmetic powders—Ursolic acid. 
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POTASSIUM METABISULPHITE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 


(Red Prussiate of Potash) 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
271 RUSSELL STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





Established 1921 


INTERNATIONAL SELLING 


67 Broad Street Cc Oo Rg P. New York City 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


Technical and U. S. P. 


=== SULPHUR 


Commercial Flour 
Dusting MANUFACTURED AT 
Wettable ‘ HOUSTON, TEXAS, BY 


SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO., INC. 
Office Rialto Building St. Louis, Mo. 













WATERPROOF 
PAPER- LINED 


Ags 


— the answer to your problems wherever moisture with 
resulting lumping or caking is a factor in transit or storage. 
Fulton Waterproof Bags with the special Diastretch lining 
are stepping up efficiency and effecting real savings for 
large users all over the country. Save money—replace more 
expensive containers with Fulton Waterproof Paper Lined 
Bags for shipping, storing chemicals, pigments and any 
products that require sift-proof and moisture-proof con- 
tainers. Write, wire or ’phone your order today. Quick 
shipments from Atlanta, Georgia and St. Louis, Missouri. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Mo. 


ESTIMATE YOUR NEEDS ’ “ ORDER TODAY 
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PACKED WITH 





HE LILLY promotional program with the medical profession and drug trade 
‘Es packed with power. Personal interviews are supported by clean, conscien- 
tious advertising in the leading medical, drug, and hospital journals, by direct 
mail, and by judicious sampling of selected Lilly Products. The campaign is steady, 
consistent. It never ends. 

To the Service Wholesaler this program is important. Physicians know, and 
are constantly reminded, that Lilly Products are available only through the drug 
trade. Pharmacists know; and are constantly reminded, that Lilly Products are 
available to them only through the Service Wholesaler. Lilly Distributors benefit 
from every order this campaign creates. For Lilly Products are distributed through 


the Service Wholesaler exclusively. That is the Lilly Policy. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES AND LABORATORIES. INDIANAPOLIS, 
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National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


Sixty-Kighth Regular Meeting 
New York, N.Y., September 28 and 29, 1942 


This year’s meeting—the  sixty- 
eighth—of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association was compressed 
—streamlined in more modern termi- 
nology—into two busy days. The 
concentration, dehydration, or what- 
ever was especially productive of 
good results; although it must be 
noted that the pressures of the times 
had more than a little to do with 
the character of the contributions in 
reports and discussions to the conven- 
tion’s proceedings. 

The convention, at the recom- 
mendation of the board of control 
went on record in favor of associa- 
tion programs and individual efforts 
directed to the following objectives:— 

1. Providing adequate pharmacal 
service for the public through sup- 
port of colleges of pharmacy. 

2. Preservation of the small, in- 
dependent units of the drug business, 
wholesale and retail. 





Lee Wilson Hutchins 
Retiring N.W.D.A. President 


3. Reduction of lines by elimination 
of slow-moving items. 

4. The proper training of new help 
to offset the drain of war’s demand for 
men on the personnel of the whole- 
sale drug trade. 

In view of conditions, especially in 
transportation, attendance at the con- 
vention was notably large, the official 
registration totaling more than 850. 
Attendance at the business sessions set 
mew records in size and in manifesta- 
tion of interest. The “Victory” ban- 
quet was attended by about 1,650 
persons. 

No opinion was reached on whether 
a regular convention would be pos- 
Sible next year. The decision was 
that, if a gathering was possible, it be 
held in New York and be of the type 
which had proved so successful this 
year. 


Official Summation 


Presentation of committee reports 
was condensed in keeping with the 
idea of the meeting. The headquar- 
ters office omitted its customary sup- 
plemental review of the year’s activi- 
ties. These and the convention’s rou- 
tine business were, as customary, 
summed up in the report of the 
board of control presented by George 
Van Gorder, chairman, and approved 
by the convention. This summation 
was as follows, some of the matters 
being more extensively treated later 
on in this story of the meeting:— 


President’s Address 


President Hutchins in his address has 
presented a thoughtful exposition of the 
position which our industry occupies in 
today’s wartime economy. His conclu- 
sions are sound and his recommenda- 


tions for action meet with the complete 
approval of the board. 


The board appreciates the president’s 
reference to Dr. Newcomb’s work and 
to the part which Mr. Allen Newcomb 
is taking in the work of the N.W.D.A. 
office. The board also believes special 
attention should be directed to the 
president’s word of appreciation to those 
active and associate members who have 
been of material help in perfecting the 
proper defense of the _ association 
through their consent to have their files, 
which had been retained by the depart- 
ment of justice, examined by our coun- 
sel. 

With courage but complete propriety 
our attention is called to the situation 
confronting us when, due to the de- 
mands of the armed forces, retail drug 
stores are forced to convert their opera- 
tions from pharmacies to patent medi- 
cine stores. Your board recognizes that 
there is a moral obligation to help such 
stores stay in existence against the re- 
turn of their owners from the armed 
forces. 

President Hutchins has made the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations for 
action by the association. He has rec- 
ommended :— 


1. That we take all necessary steps to 
support colleges of pharmacy in their 
efforts to interest more qualified young 
men and women in the field of phar- 
macy and to extend their own field of 
usefulness. 


2. That we fight aggressively any 
tendency to eliminate small distributors 
from either the wholesale or retail field 
of drug distribution. 

3. That we recognize the need for 
elimination of many slow-moving items 
or sizes and lend our support in all law- 
ful ways to actions that will attain that 
end. 

4. That the association, recognizing the 
acute need for replacement of old em- 
ployees, institute and develop in our 
industry plans for training new help. 


Special Addresses 


Your board wishes to express its ap- 
preciation to the following named in- 
dividuals for their willingness to par- 
ticipate as speakers in our business ses- 
sions. They have contributed directly 
to the success of our convention :—Major 
Ernest M. Culligan, E. M. Brady, Arthur 
Baer, Pierre J. Huss, Hon. Harry J. 
Anslinger, Dr. Herman C. Nolen, Lewis 
Fisher, Dr. Eaton V. W. Read, Miller 
McClintock, Cyril H. Lander, Dr. Allen 
A. Stockdale. And to the following who, 
through their generous cooperation, have 
made possible the forum on wholesal- 
ing and manufacturing problems, wé ex- 
press our sincere appreciation:—Frank 
A. Delgado, Robert W. Burns, Fred J. 
Stock, Francis M. Shields, Turner F. 
Currens, Dr. John McDonnell, Floyd 
Thayer. 

We wish also to express our pleasure 





N.W.D.A. 1942-43 Official Family 


President, George Van Gorder, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 
Honorary president, Henry J. Bowerfind, of the Fort Wayne Drug Company, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


First vice-president, Irving L. Lyons, of I. L. Lyons & Co., New Orleans. 
Second vice-president, Henry Doerr, jr., of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Minne- 


apolis. 


Third vice-president, Cyril H. Lander, of the National Drug & Chemical Com- 


pany of Canada, Montreal, Que. 


Fourth vice-president, O. L. Rafuse, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fifth vice-president, Ed A. Loring, of Gilman Brothers, Inc., Boston 
Executive vice-president and secretary, E. L. Newcomb, 330 West Forty-second 


street, New York. 


Treasurer, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York. 
Chairman of the board of control, W. Rutherford James, of Towns & James, 


Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Other members of the board of control, 1943 group, James H. Parks, of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., San Francisco, Fred M. Truett, of the Southwestern 
Drug Corporation, Dallas; 1944 group, T. O. Duff, of McKesson & Robbins, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., George C. Read, of the Green Drug Company, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., James W. Roberts, of the Henry B. Gilpin Company, Norfolk, 
Va., Austin R. Waite of the Walding Kinnan & Marvin Company, Toledo, 
Ohio; 1945 group, John C. Davis, of Davis Brothers, Inc., Denver, Claude L. 
Smith, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, Al B. Benson, of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Boston, Carl F. G. Meyer, 3d, of the Meyer 


Brothers Drug Company, St. Louis. 


The New President 

George Van Gorder, elected presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association at the concluding 
session of its sixty-eighth regular 
meeting in New York, September 29, 
1942, is regional vice-president of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, in New York. He 
was made a director of the corporation 
in February, 1942, following the death 
of his father, A. H. Van Gorder. 


Mr. Van Gorder was born into the 
drug business in Willougkby, Ohio, 
forty-seven years ago. He got his pre- 
paratory education in Cleveland and 
was a member of the class of 1918 at 
Williams when he joined the naval re- 
serve in World War I. 

Twenty years ago he became asso- 
ciated with his father in the Hall-Van 
Gorder Company, Cleveland, and he 
was manager for that company when 
it became affiliated with McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., in 1928. Later he be- 
came a vice-president of that corpora- 
tion, and he has been one of its re- 
gional vice-president since 1937, first 
for the New England district, and since 
June, 1941, in charge of the New York 
district, 
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at the presence of delegates from other 
national drug associations. 


Report of Executive Secretary 


Instead of commenting on past activi- 
ties of the association, our executive 
secretary, in his annual report, pre- 
sented a plan for action during the 
coming year which your board accepts 
as worthy of the interest and the sus- 
tained support of the association. We 
commend this very capable report to the 
entire membership, both active and as- 
sociate, for their careful study. 


Distribution of Proprietaries 

This committee, under the chairman- 
ship of W. Rutherford James, has been 
active throughout the year in keeping 
in touch with changes as they have been 
made. Their report reflects the study 
which has been given to such matters 
as the handling of free goods, allowance 
of datings, and the position that the 
distributor of proprietary merchandise 
can take during this period of abnormal 
conditions. We recommend a careful 
perusal of this report. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


Mr. Charles D. Doerr, chairman of this 
committee, has presented a_ report 
which calls for the careful study of each 
individual member. His recommenda- 
tions on training new employees to re- 
place those lost to the war effort are 
carefully developed, practical, and as 
such, are something which your board 
feels each member should adopt at once. 


Legislation 

The report of the committee on legis- 
lation, Grant R. Graham, chairman, is 
an accurate and adequate historical re- 
port of the activities of Congress in 


which this industry finds itself particu-~ 


larly interested. The report of the com- 
mittee for this past year establishes a 
new record in that it reports on two 
consecutive sessions of Congress which 
continued without a recess. Your board 
recognizes that during these unusual 
times the duties and responsibilities of 
this committee are much more exacting 
than they have been heretofore. 


Insurance 


The board wishes to commend Mr. J. 
A. Robinson, chairman of the insurance 
committee, on that committee’s capable 
report. Very properly the committee 
has been primarily interested in new 
insurance made necessary by the pres- 
ent-day war hazards. It carefully 
analyzes the various new forms of pro- 
tection available and has outlined the 
means of taking advantage of them. A 
careful study of this report will point 
out numerous places where losses can 
develop today on which customary in- 
surance policies offer no protection. In 
every such case the committee points 
out the means by which protection can 
be secured. The report reflects the lat- 
est information on modern insurance 
trends as applied to our industry. 


Credits and Collections 

Mr. T. H. Lyons, chairman of the 
committee on credits and collections, in 
his report carefully reviews the results 
of a comprehensive survey of credit de- 
partment operations in wholesale drug 
houses from Maine to California which 
are not only interesting, but also are in- 
structive. This committee, under its 
able leadership, has worked most dili- 
gently throughout the year and the 
board wishes to commend Mr. Lyons 
for the fine job which he and his com- 
mittee has done. 


Statistical Research 

The principal activity of this commit- 
tee, of which Mr. George W. Kaufmann 
has been chairman, has been the col- 
laboration with the committee on sales 
management and Dr. Nolen in the prep- 
aration of statistical information to be 
included in Sales Management Guide, 
Volume 2. Their work has been effec- 
tive and your board wishes to pay 
tribute to the thoroughness with which 
the work of this committee has been ad- 
ministered. 


Sales Management 


Chairman I. H. Bander made his re- 
port on the activities of this committee 
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at the N.W.D.A. Spring meeting. The 
board commends the committee on the 
type and scope of the report and recom- 
mends that the membership carefully 
study the results of the questionnaires 
which were sent to all wholesalers 
seeking information on what had been 
done to meet many of the new prob- 
lems presently facing the wholesale 
druggist. 


Trade Promotion 


The report of this committee by Chair- 
man J. L. Freeman was also delivered 
to the Spring meeting of the N.W.D.A. 
Your board particularly commends the 
chairman and the committee for its help 
in the sale of Drug Store Management 
by Nolen and Maynard, and for the 
carefulness with which it has developed 
practical approaches to the development 
of additional business in various depart- 
ments of our business. It is a report 
which will bear the careful scrutiny of 
all those who are anxious to compensate 
for sales losses due to shortages 6f mer- 
chandise, 


Manufacturers 


Chairman C. K. Perkins has been most 
effective in developing interesting and 
instructive meetings under the sponsor- 
ship of the manufacturers committee at 
our Spring meeting and cur annual Fall 
convention as well. Your board wishes 
to express its appreciation to Mr. Per- 
kins and the members of this committee. 


Memorials 


The report of the committee on me- 
morials, under the chairmanship of 
Harry J. Schnell, again is ample evi- 
dence of the carefulness and considera- 
tion with which this committee ap- 
proaches its task of paying proper trib- 
ute to those of our membership who 
have passed away during the last year. 
We express our appreciation to Mr. 
Schnell. 

{The committee's report paid tribute 
to the memory of the following de- 
ceased :— 


[Arthur A. Backus, T. Carey Baily, 
William L. Bean, Henry J. Bigger, 
Charles F. Buescher, Henry P. Busch, 
William G. Carpenter, Dr. Charles E. 
Caspari, Walter H. Cousins, J. Harry 
Cox, James J. Cummings. 

[Dr. Francis D. Dodge, John W. Durr, 
William P. Fitzgerald, Herbert G. 
French, George L. Genz, Jesse A. Gray, 
George Y. Hutchins, J. D. Kase, Dr. 
Louis Klein, Charles S. Littell. 

[Dr. Birdsey L. Maltbie, G. G. Minor. 
Lafayette P. Noaker, S. K. Peffer, 
Charles S. Phillips, Dr. V. Mott Pierce, 
Hoyt R. Shehan, A. H. Van Gorder, 
H. V. Wallace, Dr. William E. Weiss.] 


Associate Membership 


This committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Joseph A. Huisking, have been 
active in the prosecution of their duties 
over the past year and we wish to thank 
them for the work which they have suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

[The following associate members 
were elected:—L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany, New York; McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
New York; Garfield & Co., New York 
(succeeding C. R. Doane, Inc.); Ameri- 
can Home Products Corporation, Jersey 
City, N. J. (succeeding Wyeth Chemical 
Company); Block Drug Company, Jersey 


City, N. J. (succeeding Poloris Com- 
pany); Ivers-Lee Company, Newark, 
N. J.] 


Active Membership 


Your board wishes to thank Chairman 
E. H. Manth and the members of his 
committee for the work which they have 
so conscientiously performed over the 
last year. 

[The following active members were 
elected: — Kaltman- Robinson, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; San Antonio Drug Company, 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Tennessee Whole- 
sale Drug Company, Nashville.] 


Rates and Routes 


Again we are indebted to Chairman 
Robert B. Magnus of this committee for 
the excellent service which he has ren- 
dered. 


Statistical Section 


We wish to call your attention to two 
releases of the statistical section of the 
N.W.D.A., Mr. H. J. Ostlund, director. 
“The Survel of 1941 Operations of Serv- 
ice Wholesale Druggists’” and ‘The Oper- 
ating Account Classification for Service 
Wholesale Druggists’’ we feel will both 
be of value and interest to our entire 
membership, 


Appreciation 


Your board recommends a vote of 
thanks to the entertainment committee 
which has been so ably led by its chair- 
man, Mr. K. B. Hurd. In spite of most 
difficult conditions and vexing delays 
with which it has been confronted, the 
entertainment committee has done a 
most commendable job in developing the 
entertainment features for this conven- 
tion. We express our appreciation also 
to Mr. Percy C. Magnus, who has acted 


as chairman of the “Victory Banquet” 
committee, and to the committee chair- 
men who have cooperated with the 
lareer entertainment committee. 

We wish to express our appreciation 
of the fine work performed by the busi- 
ness program committee of which Mr. 
Stanley I. Clark has been general chair- 
man. The successful business program 
has been very largely due to the pains- 
taking and thoughtful work of this com- 
mittee. 

The registration committeemen under 
the capable leadership of Mr. C. J. Kiger, 
have performed most thoroughly and we 
wish to thank them. 

We express our appreciation to those 
of our associate members who, through 
their generous contributions, have con- 
tributed to the success of this conven- 
tion. 

Your board also wishes to express its 
appreciation to Lucius Boomer and J. P. 
Hoenig of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
whose active cooperation has contrib- 
uted so materially to the success of this 
convention. 

The board of control wishes to express 
its appreciation of the attendance of so 
many ladies at the various meetings of 
this convention. 


Honorary President 

Your board of control, in accordance 
with the provisions of our constitution, 
recommend to the association the elec- 
tion of Mr. Henry J. Bowerfind, presi- 
dent of the Fort Wayne Drug Company, 
Fort Wayne. Ind., as honorary president 
of the N.W.D.A. for the year October 1, 
1942, to October 1, 1943. 


President’s Address 


President Lee Wilson Hutchins took 
as the theme of his official address 
“The Drug Industry’s Place in the 
War Effort.” His able analysis and 
advice in respect to this important 
relationship were the subject of high 
commendation on all sides. 


Opening his address with comment 
en the war necessity of curtailing cus- 
tomary convention programs, Mr. 
Hutchins told what was in store in 
the business sessions which had been 
provided. He went on to voice hearty 
commendation of the work of his as- 
sociates in office and committees dur- 
ing the year, particularly commend- 
ing and appreciating the enormous 
task-doing which had been achieved 
by the headquarters office with the ac- 
tive working direction and participa- 
tion of Dr. LC. L. Newcomb, the exec- 
utive vice-president and secretary. 

Turning then to the theme of his 
commentary, President Hutchins 
said:— 


Pharmacal Education 


Even though I shall refer a little later 
to the general problem of manpower in 
the drug industry, I do want now to re- 
fer specifically to the need for urging 
more and more qualified young men and 
women to enter the field of pharmacy. 
Stimulating their thought along these 
lines can properly begin in high school, 
and while many pharmacy courses will 
naturally be interrupted by war service. 
nevertheless we are going to need more 
and more pharmacists, and all of us 
must do our part to encourage these 
young people. That can be accom- 
plished, to a degree, by liberally sup- 
porting the colleges of pharmacy. There 
has probably never been a time when 
they will need our financial support so 
desperately as they may need it in the 
next year or two. These instruments of 
education must be preserved, not only 
for the benefit of mankind, but with 
our own selfish interests in mind. I 
recommend that the association, through 
its officers and its board of control, take 
all necessary steps aggressively to sup- 
port this worthy cause. 


Taxation 


It is natural that these remarks should 
be prepared a few days, at least, before 
their presentation, so I shall say briefly, 
without the benefit of last-minute infor- 
mation, that we in the drug industry 
may expect to be taxed and taxed again 
in the year immediately ahead of us. 
We all have our own ideas about how 
taxes should be levied, and how the 
burden should be distributed, but we 
also recognize that it costs money to 
fight a war, and at the same time to 
operate our internal economy. 


The drug industry is prepared to go 
all out in the war effort. Whatever the 
tax burden may be, it will be borne 
cheerfully as a very small contribution 
on the part of those of us who remain 
at home. 

We miss familiar faces here today, 
and most of those who are absent have 
already joined the armed services, or 
are serving their country in other 


capacities related to the war effort. All 
of them, and particularly those in the 
armed forces, have accepted these re- 
sponsibilities as part of the duties of 
citizenship, 


and we commend them 
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heartily, and wish them well, whenever 
they may be. 


Demands on Goods 


Those of us in the drug industry find 
ourselves today in a more favorable 
position than many of our friends en- 
gaged in other lines of business. It is 
probably a fact that the wholesaler is in 
a somewhat more favorable position 
than the retailer, because a larger per- 
centage of our business is in drugs, 
medicines, and chemicals than is the 
case with the average retail drug store. 
Consequently the wholesaler should be 
able to maintain his volume, by per- 
centage, more successfully than the 
retailer. The government naturally has 
the first call on all supplies, and it is 
recognized that consumer needs will be 
served only after the war needs have 
been satisfied. 

We must therefore look forward, with- 
out question, to a declining volume, and 
that will necessitate many changes in 
our methods of doing business. 


Small Business 

Up to date, the small businessman— 
and I mean by that the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the small producer—has 
not had an important part in the war 
effort. The government has been deal- 
ing directly with corporations of tre- 
mendous size, which are definitely 
monopolistic in character. It has been 
the expressed fear on the part of the 
wholesaler and the retailer that at the 
end of the war, we might find not only 
manufacturing monopolistic, but might 
also find ourselves in an era of virtual 
monopoly in wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution. In other words, large depart- 
ment stores, mail order houses and chain 
stores would control distribution in this 
country. The small retailer and the 
small wholesaler would be a thing of 
the past. We must fight aggressively 
every attempt to bring this about, be- 
cause this is directly contrary to what 
we believe to be the true system of free 
enterprise. 


Change in Retail Stores 

In the drug business, at least, the 
future of most manufacturers, and of 
all wholesalers, is tied up in the future 
of sixty thousand retail drug _ stores. 
There will be casualties, and many drug 
stores will go out of business, and many 
will turn into patent medicine stores, at 
least for the war period. Everywhere 
druggists are faced with a call to the 
armed services, with no opportunity or 
possibility of selling their stores. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of registered phar- 
macists, they must of necessity have 
these stores operated by their wives, or 
others, as patent medicine stores in 
order to protect their investment. I ask 
the question bluntly:—Shall we continue 
to serve them? It has always been the 
claim of the service wholesale druggist 
that he served drug stores only, in com- 
munities where there were drug stores. 
Nevertheless we are going to be faced 
immediately with a fact, and not a 
theory: and the fact is that many of 
our retail druggist customers of long 
standing are going to ask us to con- 
tinue to serve their stores as patent 
medicine stores: while they are serv- 
ing their country. I am going to go on 
record as saying that I believe that the 
wholesaler has, above all, a moral re- 
sponsibility to these good customers and 
friends. 

The manufacturer has it within his 
power to maintain our present system of 
distribution, and permanently to avoid 
monopoly by not putting the small re- 
tailer at too great a disadvantage in 
buying, as compared to the chain drug 
store or department store. Certainly if 
unreasonable differentials are estab- 
lished or continued, the fate of the 
small retailer will be an unhappy one. 
None of us fails to recognize that mod- 
est differentials must exist, but improper 
differentials are both unfair and de- 
structive. 


Price Conditions 

The situation in the drug industry, 
at the moment, is quite satisfactory. 
The stabilization programs which have 
been established by many of our manu- 
facturing friends are unquestionably 
sound, and where price differentials ex- 
ist, they are accurately related to the 
size of purchase. Statistics indicate that 
price levels, both at wholesale and re- 
tail, in our industry are very fair ones. 
We believe the government is well satis- 
fied in this particular. I want to en- 
courage those who have already stabil- 
ized the distribution of their products to 
continue their present plans, and I want 
to urge those who have not stabilized 
to study the whole cost of distribution 
very carefully indeed. 


It is unfortunately true that while we 
have made many studies about the cost 
of distribution at wholesale, we, as an 
association, have made no effort to 
study the manufacturer’s cost of dis- 
tribution. As a matter of fact, many 
manufacturers have not studied it on 
their own behalf, and many manufac- 
turers have no idea whether they are 


pursuing the most economical system of 
distribution at the moment, or whether 
conceivably they might find, for ex- 
ample, that distribution through the 
service wholesaler has, under present 
conditions, many, many advantages, 
which will unquestionably carry over 
into the postwar economy. 


Reducing Lines 

While manufacturers and wholesalers 
are studying distribution costs, they 
must give serious thought to the elimi- 
nation of literally hundreds of so-called 
“slow-moving items.” Many of them 
are nonessential, and there is no justi- 
fication for their existence, and they are 
a handicap when it comes to attempt- 
ing to streamline distribution. The war 
will eliminate many of these items, be- 
cause of the inability of many manu- 
facturers to secure the very supplies 
which are needed to produce them. 
Over and above that, however, manu- 
facturers should scrutinize their prod- 
ucts carefully, and drop, wherever pos- 
sible, items for which there is no eco- 
nomic justification. Simplification will 
go a long way toward making it possi- 
ble for all of us to maintain our busi- 
nesses through this war period. The 
wholesaler is already beset by many 
difficulties, and he is accepting the 
necessity of changes which, a few 
months ago, would have appeared im- 
possible or impracticable to him. Scores 
of items which the wholesaler has dis- 
tributed for years are now unobtainable, 
and he sees his volume on those items 
become nonexistent. 

His labor turnover is terrific, particu- 
larly in centers where he is in competi- 
tion for labor with war production. 
Many wholesalers have only a shell of 
their former organizations left intact, 
and it is not uncommon to find only one 
or two experienced men in a whole de- 
partment such as order-filling, checking, 
packing, pricing, etc. 


Salesmen’s Calls 


Along the Eastern’ seaboard, the 
wholesaler has already come face to 
face with gasoline rationing. September 
25. William M. Jeffers, the rubber direc- 
tor, issued an order to the Office of 
Price Administration to institute nation- 
wide gasoline rationing. It is presumed 
this will be effective about November 
22. This will force the wholesaler to 
reconstruct his fixed ideas of selling 
merchandise. 


The wholesaler may find in the imme- 
diate future that he will be calling on a 
customer only once where has has pre- 
viously called as many as four times; 
in other words, possibly once a month, 
instead of once a week, or once in two 
months instead of once in two weeks. 
This will not be so much the case with 
service wholesalers who are operating 
in large metropolitan areas as with 
wholesalers whose business is largely in 
rural sections. Many wholesalers are 
serving retailers two or three hundred 
miles away, and that will be difficult 
business to solicit through salesmen, in 
the face of gasoline rationing. More and 
more business will come into the house 
directly from the retailer. The whole- 
saler will have to use his imagination, 
and will have to produce selling ideas 
and ammunition which will get that 
business on a competitive basis. More 
catalogs and price lists will be printed 
and distributed, and the wholesaler will 
rely more and more on the printed word 
to bring in the business. 


This does not mean that the whole- 
saler is voluntarily going to eliminate all 
his salesmen, but many of them will be 
taken into the armed services, and 
others will be used in the wholesale 
houses themselves in responsible capaci- 
ties. In territories where salesmen are 
forced to reduce the number of calls 
made on a retailer in a month or a year, 
each call must be more productive than 
ever. The tendency will be for the sales- 
men to travel more slowly, and to spend 
more time with the retailer on each call, 
and come out with a complete order. 
At the same time, the retailer will be 
happy to spend more and more time 
with the wholesaler’s salesman, because 
his contacts with people outside his own 


community will become fewer and 
fewer. 
Concentration 


I must refer to the whole problem of 
concentration, which seems to be inevit- 
able, not only in manufacturing but in 
wholesaling and retailing, if the war is 
to go on for several years. Two or more 
manufacturers may be obliged to con- 
solidate their efforts and products into 
one plant, and it is conceivable that in 
larger communities especially, two or 
more wholesalers may be forced to com- 
bine their operations. This may even 
apply to the retail drug trade, and we 
may find a reduction in the total num- 
ber of drug stores on that account. 

Combining wholesale drug houses will 
put quite a strain on employer and em- 
ployee relationship, and this brings us 
face to face with the necessity of train- 
ing and educating our new employees, 
so that we may be prepared to accept 
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this eventuality. Large corporations 
have for many years spent time and 
money training employees, but the 


wholesaler and the small retail druggist 
have been very slow to accept this ne- 
cessity. The association has produced 
considerable material which will be 
helpful to wholesale druggists and 
manufacturers in their training courses, 
and right now Sales Management Guide 
No. 2 is off the press, and I offer it to 
you for your careful study and con- 
sideration. Thoroughly trained new em- 
ployees will accept the adjustments of 
this war period more gracefully and will 
do a better job than the man or woman 
who is just put to work without any 
training whatever. I recommend that 
the association pursue this particular 
problem vigorously in the next year. 


Credits and Collections 

Most of the older generation in this 
gathering appreciate that no member of 
the Hutchins family can speak at such 
length without some reference to the 
subject of credits and collections. None 
of us today has any idea what the post- 
war strains may be, and it behooves all 
of us to keep our financial houses in 
good order. Every manufacturer and 
wholesaler ought to maintain, without 
question, a high degree of liquidity, so 
as to be prepared to face the future with 
confidence. The retail druggist is in a 
better position to pay today than pos- 
sibly ever before in his history, and at 
the same time we shall have a few 
manufacturers and a few wholesalers 
who are offering and extending future 
dating to the retailer, and using that 
future dating as a selling instrument. I 
shall be very frank and say that I con- 
sider that future dating, under present 
conditions, is a disservice, not only to 
the retailer and the wholesaler, but in 
many instances to the manufacturer 
himself. 

Wholesalers have been criticized in 
times past by the manufacturers for not 
giving them a real selling service. One 
of the wholesaler’s excuses has been 
that he had too many customers on his 
territory who were not good credit 
risks, so he could not offer the substan- 
tial coverage which the manufacturer 
required. Thereupon the manufacturer 
many times continued to sell direct, 
rather than to put himself in the hands 
of his wholesale friends. Now is the 
time to make every retail druggist on 
the wholesaler’s books a good credit 
risk. Then when the war is over, and 
the manufacturer comes back to the 
wholesaler and asks whether he is pre- 
pared to give a selling service, the 
answer can be “Yes,” and the job can 
be done to the satisfaction of both the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler. Let 
us dismiss, once and for all, the idea 
that future datings are necessary, OF 
that they produce a competitive advan- 
tage which is really worthwhile. 

Finally, we are part of a nation at 
war. We must be and we are prepared 
to make our contribution to the war 
effort. At the same time, we have 4 
definite responsibility to protect the 
health of our civilian population. What- 
ever sacrifices we are called upon to 
make in the operation of our individual 
businesses will be modest, compared to 
those of our brothers who are in 
the armed forces. It is the responsi- 
bility of our association to help us to 
continue to function most efficiently, 50 
that at no time may it be said that the 
drug industry has done less than its part 
in bringing about ultimate victory. 


Wartime Problems 


WPB and OPA chiefs in the fields of 
drugs, cosmetics, and related articles 
contributed information on wartime 
problems in a forum in the September 
29 afternoon session .This feature was 
directed by George Van Gorder, newly 
installed president of the association. 

President Van Gorder:—Our program 
this afternoon is a truly unrehearsed 
session. We have asked some of the rep- 
resentatives of the various agencies in 
Washington that deal with certain phases 
of our business to come here this after- 
noon and they have very graciously ac- 
cepted. We have not asked them to come 
with prepared addresses; rather have we 
asked them to come here and lay them- 
selves open to questions. 

It takes a good deal of courage for 
men, particularly when they are strangers 
to you, to sit up here and lay themselves 
open to a barrage of questions which you 
can understand might be very embarras- 
sing. However, I can assure them I know 
that they are among friends and we will 
be most considerate of them; when they 
find a question that they can’t easily or 
properly answer, we will understand. 


On the other hand, this particular ses- 
sion this afternoon can only be a success 
if you men in both the group of manu- 
facturers and those of you who are 
wholesalers who daily are confronted 
with the various problems that are 
brought up to the top because of the new 
orders that come out, raise fhose 
questions here now, hoping that they will 
be answered or you will be given an 
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opportunity to find out how you go about 
getting the answer. 

The N. W. D. A. office has over a period 
of a good many months been receiving 
countless inquiries about various aspects 
of the orders that emanate from Wash- 
ington. Some of them the office has been 
able to answer; a great many others they 
have not. We are confident that there 
are a great many things that this par- 
ticular meeting this afternoon will afford 
an oportunity to get answers for. 

You will remember I said this was un- 
rehearsed. We are going to proceed, 
therefore, as we only can under those 
conditions. These seven gentlemen who 
are here I am going to call on individu- 
ally to explain to you f ‘+ the particu- 
lar department that they operate in. I 
am not going to try to attempt to do that. 
In that explanation, they will be able, I 
think, to cover some of the questions that 
have already been presented to them re- 
lating to our particular operations. As 
each of them explains his particular 
province of operation and covers the 
answers to the questions they have, then 
you will be given an opportunity to ask 
for further clarification or answers to 
other questions that you have. 

Mr. Frank Delgado, who is listed on the 
program, you will notice, as chief of the 
Drug, Chemical and Health Supplies 
Section of OPA, I will call on first and 
let him explain in greater detail what his 


particular province is. 


Drug Chemical Section 

Frank A. Delgado:—I think your chair- 
man has already, in reading my title, 
told you what my particular function is 
in Washington. As you probably know, 
I head the Drug, Fine Chemical, and 
Health Supplies Section in the Office of 
Price Administration. I have contacted 
many of you there, particularly the 
manufacturers and also some _ whole- 
salers. My section is one of a number 
of sections in the Chemical Branch. Mr. 
Burns, who is here with me today and 
on my right, is chief of the Proprietary 
and Toiletries Preparation Section. Quite 
frequently there is some overlapping, 
particularly when problems that arise 
are those of distribution rather than 
some specific commodity. There is no 
difficulty of overlapping or jurisdiction 
when it is very clear, when a question 
comes in on, say, fine chemicals. Those 
fall into my section, or in the case of 
toiletry preparations, they fall in Mr. 
Burns's section. But it isn’t uncommon 
for us to receive an inquiry or a visit 
from someone who had a problem of 
distributing a number of typical whole- 
sale drug items and in which case the 
solution isn’t difficult. I just merely re- 
quires perhaps two visits or a letter to 
be referred from Mr. Burns to me, or 
from me to Mr. Burns. 

Your chairman referred to a number 
of quéstions which had already been 
submitted to us. I think this is a list of 
questions I have in my hand. I believe 
Mr. Burns has a similar list. I can’t help 
but wish that our names had been re- 
versed on the program, so that it would 
fall to Mr. Burns to answer these ques- 
tions. As it is, I don’t know but that I 
may attempt to answer a few of them 
and simply sit down and ask him to 
carry on. 

Before I attempt to answer any of 
these questions, I am going to read you 
something from one of the regulations 
and rules of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. We are quoted frequently. We 
are quoted frequently as having made 
an expression or a statement to some- 
one on the spot. We are answering ques- 
tions about a law, about a regulation. 
Really, any such answers, therefore, 
take on the aspects of a legal interpre- 
tation and neither Mr. Burns nor myself 
are lawyers and in our ordinary daily 
routine practice it is very difficult in- 
deed to make any definite statement 
about how to do this and how to do 
that without going down and sitting by 
the side of a lawyer and at least have 
him share the formation of an answer to 
the question. 


No Oral Opinions 

This statement I said I would read 
from the regulations is as follows:— 

Rule 49 of procedures and regulations 
No. 1 reads as follows: “Interpretations 
not to be given orally. No interpretation 
of a maximum price regulation, price 
schedule or temporary price regulation 
shall be given except in writing, signed 
by the administrator or such person as 
he may appoint or designate to make 
such interpretation.” 

Rule 50 further states that “any per- 
son desiring interpretation of a maxi- 
mum price regulation, price schedule or 
temporary maximum price regulation, 
may make a request in writing for such 
interpretation. Such request shall set 
forth in full a factual situation out of 
which the interpreted question arises 
and shall state the names and addresses 
of all persons involved. No interpreta- 
tion shall be given with respect to a 
hypothetical question.” 

Now, all this set of questions with 
which we have been furnished are, 
think, hypothetical questions, but may 
be based on actual experience of some 
individual or firm. They take the char- 
acter of hypothetical questions for the 
reason no specific firms are mentioned. 
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Therefore, any answers we give are 
strictly informal. They represent our 
own personal opinion and there is barely 
a possibility we might be in error. I 
hope none of you will use them as a 
basis of any definite act. 

Before trying to answer the definite 
questions I may say since the General 
Maximum Price Regulation was issued 
in April of this year, the pressure of 
putting certain specific commodities un- 
der individual ceilings has been con- 
siderably reduced. In most cases it 
might be said that the General Maxiumm 
Price Regulation serves to freeze prices 
at March levels, and we are now study- 
ing specific commodities in order to de- 
termine which of these may have been 
frozen at an unwarranted high price in 
March. On these commodities we plan 
to issue specific price regulations. 


Price Adjustments 


What I think will be of interest to 
the wholesalers gathered here today is 
the matter of petitions for adjustment 
of prices in those instances where, for 
one reason or another, their present 
price is either out of line with their 
competitors’ prices, or because their 
increased costs afford them an insuffi- 
cient margin of profit. 

We have handled enough such peti- 
tions from wholesale drug houses now 
to be able to give you in a few words 
some of the facts which very often are 
omitted from the petition, but which are 
considered as indispensable in a fair 
review and decision. 

At this very moment we have in our 
files petitions which merely give us the 
name of the producer, the old cost and 
the old selling price, and the new cost 
and the proposed new selling price. On 
the face of it you will perhaps say that 
it is all the information we need. But 
it isn’t. It is not uncommon for a drug 
wholesaler to handle many thousand 
different commodities and if one of the 
items for which he is requesting an ad- 
justment of price is one that represents 
an annual volume of let us say one, two 
or three hundred dollars out of a pos- 
sible total volume of business that the 
firm does amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars, you will agree that 
the problem is hardly one of serious 
import. Therefore, one of the things 
that must be furnished to us in con- 
nection with price adjustment petitions 
is the amount of business that the firm 
does in the items for which it seeks re- 
lief. The company’s overall volume 
should also be given to afford a proper 
comparison. 

A serious shortcoming in petitions 
which have come to us and which have 
caused considerable delay in their final 
disposition has been the omission of any 
mention as to the prices charged for 
the commodity in question by the 
petitioner’s nearest competitor. If you 
state to us that your prices are out of 
line with those of your competitors, then 
naturally we must know what those 
prices of your competitors are. It is not 
enough to say that your maximum price 
on Item X is $100, but your competitors 
are selling it at $125. What we want to 
know is the name and address of those 
competitors. 

Complete instructions on the prepara- 
tion of petitions are found in procedural 
regulation No. 1, which you may obtain 
by simply writing to OPA in Washing- 
ton or to any one of the OPA offices. 

The few items that I have mentioned 
here are merely those which we have 
found to be most often overlooked. I 
think that in none of the petitions re- 
ceived by the Drugs, Fine Chemicals and 
Health Supplies Section of the OPA was 
there a statement to the effect that if 
the increase in price was granted it 
would not disturb the general level of 
retail prices. 

I assume that you are all familiar with 
the provision of the GMPR, and there is 
no need to go into that here. Any one 
of you, of course, who would like to 
have a copy of the GMPR or any of the 
amendments, including the recent 
amendment No. 25, may write to me in 
Washington and I will see to it that 
copies are mailed to you. 

In most cases wholesalers who are 
handling a new product must price it 
according to sections 2 or 3 of the 
GMPR. In those cases where whole- 
salers did not advance their prices and 
find that their replacement cost has 
risen, they may petition for relief under 
section 18 (b) or (c) of the GMPR. 

I think you would prefer me to stop 
talking about petitions and procedure 
and, instead, answer some of the ques- 
tions you probably want to ask. 


What Determines New Product 


Some of the questions that are listed 
on this sheet in front of me have to do 
with new products under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. The first 
one reads:—‘Does a mere change in 
shape of container or material used con- 
stitute a new product?” 

I notice the person who drafted the 
question used the word, “mere,” and it 
is my opinion (I think Mr. Burns con- 
curs in that opinion) that the answer to 
that question is “No,” that a mere—and 
I stress mere—change in shape of con- 
tainer or material, referring to the 


material of the container, does not con- 
stitute a new product. 

Let’s take the second question:—"“Does 
a minor change in labeling without 
change in formula result in a new prod- 
uct?” There, again I believe the answer 
is “No.” I am assuming there by a minor 
change in labeling they meant just that, 
Possibly due to meeting the requirements 
of the food and drug regulations, they 
had to state some ingredient in the prod- 
uct that hadn’t been mentioned on the 
first label. I believe that we might say 
there that under OPA interpretation that 
would not be a new product. 

The third question:—“Does a change in 
formula of a product relating to solvent, 
flavoring, coloring, etc., and not relating 
to active constituent, result in a new 
product?” 

In my opinion the answer to that 
question based on our experience in the 
way we have handled such inquiries in 
Washington is that does constitute a new 
product; in other words, the answer is 
“Yes.” You might ask why. There I 
think the reason would be that, say, in 
changing the solvent from half alcohol to 
glycerin or some other material, the cost 
of the product had been reduced to some 
measurable extent, it would be inter- 
preted as a new product. 

It is quite possible if you came in in 
that case and it was determined that as 
a result of this change in the solvent 
there would be no comparative differ- 
ence in the cost, you might go ahead and 
price it on your own basis. But I do 
think that represents a case where you 
would be asked to come in. 


OPA and FDA Definitions 


To go on with the fourth question:— 
“Can the OPA not follow the rules of the 
Food and Drug Administration as to what 
constitutes a new product?” 

I think I might say further that I 
believe we have explored it a little bit. 
I think we have found it impractical; 
that the motives and reasons for the 
Food and Drug Administration making 
decisions and rulings in regulating new 
products are entirely different from the 
purposes behind OPA regulations. 

The next question, No. 5:—‘“Does a 
radical change in materials used with no 
resulting change in price or utility con- 
stitute a new product?” 

Well, there, again, I think the answer 
is “Yes,” that constitutes a new product. 
The phrase is ‘‘a radical change.” I think 
that means quite a decided, noticeable 
change in material. 

The reason I stop or pause is to analyze 
my own mind on that question, I think 
the answer is “Yes.” 

The chairman was quite correct when 
he said the program was entirely un- 
rehearsed. I can assure you it is from 
he standpoint of the OPA representa- 
tives. We are trying to do something 
here today on this platform that requires 
hours, if not days or a longer period of 
time than mentioned. I am going on to 
the next question, No. 7:—‘Does a radical 
change in materials with no change in 
trademark name or utility but a sub- 
stantial difference in cost constitute a 
new product?” 

The answer, again, is “Yes.” I think I 
might amplify that answer and say that 
if there was a substantial difference in 
cost, particularly on the lowside, that the 
manufacturer of the product would be 
requested to reprice his product, 

The next question, No. 6:—‘“Is a newly 
manufactured product which is intended 
for the same purpose and use as many 
other products already on the market, 
held to be a new product?” 

I think from the manufacturing view- 
point the answer there is “Yes.” Ordi- 
narily it is a question I would want to 
study over. It is hard to answer that 
extemporaneously without examining it 
and knowing more of the details pertain- 
ing to the product. Then, again, no doubt 
the answers to some of these questions 
would revolve on whether you viewed 
the product from the viewpoint of a 
manufacturer or a distributor. I think 
that product could be priced under 
section 2 of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, with which you are all 
familiar. 


Responsibility of Determining 


The next question, No. 9:—‘‘Who is 
responsible—the manufacturer or the dis- 
tributor—for determining whether or not 
an item is to be considered as a new 
product? In the event there is a differ- 
ence of opinion, who is right?” 

I think the answer there is that the 
manufacturer is responsible, 

Now the last question:—“GMPR pro- 
vides that a new item is one neither the 
same nor ‘similar to one already on the 
market. ‘Similar’ is to be defined as ‘if 
the first has the same use as the second, 
affords the purchaser fairly equivalent 
serviceability,’ etc. In view of this, why 
does OPA consider changes indicated 
above sufficient to result in new prod- 
ucts?” 

That sounds a little involved. I think 
the answer to that question revolves 
around the question of the price and 
serviceability. Mr. Burns, have you any 
contributions to make on that question? 

President Van Gorder:—Thank you, 
Mr. Delgado! We will come back to you, 
I think, with some more questions a little 
bit later and carry on. 
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THE MAN WHO GUARDS 
A NATION AT WAR 


In this critical period the American drug- 
gist is charged with a vital responsibility. 
He’s standing over the health of the men, 
women and children of his neighborhood, 


in a nation at war. 


We are deeply aware of that responsibility. 
It is our privilege to help him meet it. 
Kellogg’s medicinal castor oil comes to 
him as the proud product of a leading re- 


finer of vegetable oils. 


Through Spencer Kellogg’s enormous facil- 
ities, large quantities of castor oil are pro- 


duced each year. 


Modern laboratory control protects every 
step of the process. Only the most suitable 
grades of oil are chosen for our medicinal 
castor oil. As a result we are able to main- 
tain the pharmaceutical trade’s highest 


standards of quality. 


No further guarantee of quality is needed 


than the name “Kellogg.” 


Kellogg’s GOLD BOND brand is pure, 
cold pressed, U. S. P. castor oil. Kellogg’s 
DIAMOND QUALITY brand is refined, 
odorless, tasteless pure castor oil, U. S. P. 


Both are sold through leading distributors, 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


KELLOGG’S 


MEDICINAL CASTOR OILS 
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Mr. Robert W. Burns is in OPA and 
I am not going to tell you the section, 
but let him so that he can do it accu- 
rately and completely. I ain going to 
suggest, if I may, Mr. Burns, that you 
select, if you can, some of the things, 
one or two of the questions which are 
popped at you most frequently. Perhaps 
that will help to cover a good many of 
the things that are on this rather lengthy 
list. Then after that, perhaps we can 
have some specific questions from the 
floor. 


Proprietaries and Cosmetics 


Robert W. Burns:—I think your sug- 
gestion is splendid, that possibly we had 
better generalize first and then get down 
to your specific questions. First, though, 
before we do that is the organization of 
the Chemicals Branch. Most of your 
products do fall in either Mr. Delgado’s 
section or mine as far as the manufac- 
turers’ and the wholesalers’ level is con- 
cerned. However, when we reach the 
retail level, then we have a branch in 
Washington known as the Retail Trade 
and Services Division. There is a sec- 
tion under that known as the Food, Drug 
and Tobacco Section, which is in charge 
of Mr. Sowles, and since he is much 
more qualified to speak on the retail 
level than either Mr. Delgado or I, I 
think that it would be much better pos- 
sibly to refer to him when such ques- 
tions arise. My observation has been 
that the two most confusing problems 
confronting the drug industry with rela- 
tion to price control are, first, what 
may we do when products are changed, 
either as to formula, container, size, 
label, or any change whatsoever. 

The second one, and I think this has 
been very confusing to all of you, is, 
may the manufacturer under certain cir- 
cumstances name all three levels, the 
manufacturer level, the wholesaler level 
and the retailer level? As to the first, as 
far as the Proprietary Drugs and Cos- 
metics Section which happen to fall un- 
der my supervision, our general policy 
is this, regardless of change, however 
minor, whether it be formula, container 
or size, it shall be referred to us for 
determination as to whether it does con- 
stitute a new product or not. Let’s keep 
in mind, please, that in order to control 
prices of any commodity at any level, 
somebody has to be the referee. If we 
left every manufacturer, every whole- 
saler, every retailer in the United States 
to determine what constitutes a change 
as related to price, there would be such 
utter confusion that it would be im- 
possible to control inflation. 

Please don't get me wrong on that, 
though. I do not mean that every change 
means a new product. At the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association the 
other day, one of my good friends, one 
man very prominent in the industry, 
was riding me a bit and stated that due 
to that ruling they probably were wrong 
because of critical materials. They had 
to change from the tube to a glass jar, 
the same content and so forth. He said 
that he had asked me about it and I had 
said, “No, you can't do that.” 

He said, “What do you mean I can't 
do it? I have already done it.” 

Well, maybe so. If somebody tells me 
I can’t drive any more than 35 miles 
an hour and I say, “Well, what the hell, 
I've already driven 50.” We don’t want 
to take an arbitrary stand on that, and 
we don’t. We do not say it is constitu- 
tional; we merely ask that you let us re- 
view it before pressing it. 


Who Sets Prices? 


As to the second question, that of 
naming wholesale and retail levels as 
well as manufacturing levels, there has 
recently been passed amendment No. 25, 
which will permit you under certain con- 
ditions to apply to us for prices at all 
levels. If, however you put on the mar- 
ket a product or change a product where 
you have attempted to price it under 
section 2, that is the similarity clause, the 
law so reads that you may name only the 
manufacturing level as manufacturers. 
The wholesaler must then not accept any 
forbidden, even suggested price by the 
manufacturer, but he must use GMPR to 
price it accordingly. Further, the retailer 
must follow the same procedure. How- 
ever, under this new amendment, if the 
manufacturer applies to use under 3 (d) 
which means that he regards it and we 
regard it as a new product, he may then 
through submission of certain cost figures 
and reasons for his putting the product 
on the market suggest to us prices at all 
levels and we in turn review that in- 
formation, deny it or allow it. 

Now in reviewing these questions 
which, of course, I have merely had an 
opportunity to give a cursory glance, I 
would say that practically every question 
which you have asked here is covered by 
these two general rules, but if we can be 
any more specific on it, we will be glad 
to do so. 

As Mr, Delgado said, please understand 
any answer we give you is purely un- 
official and must be considered as our 
personal opinions. That does not mean, 
however, that we are other than per- 
fectly deligated and appreciative of being 
placed on this panel, because, in my 
opinion, it represents further evidence of 





this great and important industry’s inter- 
est in price control at all war efforts. 


President Van Gorder:—Thank you, 
Mr. Burns! 

Both Mr. Dalgado and Mr. Burns are 
with OPA. Mr. Sowles also is with OPA 
and, Mr. Sowles, we want you to feel 
perfectly free to interject at any time 
with answers or explanations or classifi- 
cations. We are going on from here to 
cover some of the activities of various 
sections of WPB; but before we leave 
OPA, I want to give you an opportunity 
to ask any questions from the floor 
which have any relation to OPA. 


When a Price Is Reduced 


Mr. Powers:—I have had the oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Delgado, of working with 
you. You and I went through the birth 
pains in the early days of this price 
ceiling institution. Do you recall? 

Mr, Delgado:—I recall. 

Mr. Powers:—We did a little job to- 
gether, or tried to at least, to go to the 
industry. I would like to ask one 
suestion. What is the situation of a com- 
pany who makes a product and, strangely 
enough, reduces the price of that prod- 
uct, although the ceiling has been set on 
it. What is there to take such a position? 
Is it a fair question, Mr. Delgado? 

Mr. Delgado:—I think it is a fair 
question, Mr. Powers. I think that should 
not be a difficult question to answer. The 
manufacturer reduced the price. Is that 
what I understood? 

Mr. Powers:—That is right. 

Mr. Delgado:—I don’t think he has any 
problem at all as far as OPA is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Powers:—How about the ceiling? 
Are you going to reduce the ceiling be- 
cause he has reduced the price? 

Mr. Delgado:—That might well be, Mr. 
Powers. Let us say that the product was 
a refined chemical product. Let us say 
the firm in question was a primary pro- 
ducer. He reduces the price of his prod- 
uct, maybe it was $1 a pound. He has 
reduced it to 75 cents or 90 cents. Other 
distributors and other dealers and 
handlers and resellers can price that 
product accordingly. Maybe now there is 
some disparity in the cost of the product 
and their selling price. It well might be 
that OPA might think that that dis- 
crepancy was large enough. They would 
be warranted in going in and issuing a 
special regulation or rule or to reduce 
the price of that product. I don’t say 
they would. It would certainly be a 
matter of the size of the reduction in the 
price and maybe the importance of the 
product in the national economy as a 
whole and in the drug industry in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Powers:—It has to deal, inci- 
dentally, with the national effort, the 
particular product of which I am speak- 
ing. I think you are familiar with it, 
as you and I look eye to eye. But what 
are we going to do, you down there 
and we here, who are trying to main- 
tain a price and follow the schedule, and 
on the ceilings the same, when the 
chiselers, the people who are coming 
in trying to make a profit, in my opin- 
ion, under these conditions, a wholly un- 
wholesome profit? How much support 
will we get from you if we give you the 
information? 

Mr. Delgado:—Mr. Powers, you re- 
marked that we worked together very 
early in the history of OPA, issuing 
price ceilings on chemicals and drugs. 
I think you know the answer, that you 
can expect every degree of cooperation. 
I believe I have already sensed the prod- 
uct you probably have in mind, and our 
thinking is already in that direction of 
doing something about reducing the ceil- 
ing price on that product or amending 
the particular regulation which now sets 
a ceiling on that regulation for some 
price conforming nearer with the pres- 
ent price which you are asking for. 

President Van Gorder:—Thank you, 
Mr. Delgado! 

Any other question on OPA? Well, we 
will have a chance to come back to it. 


Status of List Prices 


Robert Morrisson:—Maybe this ques- 
tion has been answered; if so, tell me 
and I will sit down. How are whole- 
salers and retailers to know how to 
price new items unless OPA tells or 
gives to the manufacturer not only a 
determination of his price, but an exact 
statement of the method by which 
wholesalers and retailers are to price 
the product, if OPA is not able to give 
an exact price to be uniform all over? 
For instance, I have run across a num- 
ber of instances where a manufacturer’s 
salesmen come in and say, “We have a 
product. We have a price on it. We 
have a list price. You just follow our 
list and you are all right.” 

The OPA regional offices, state of- 
fices, quite rightly, disagree with that. 
I don’t know who would answer that. 

President Van Gorder:—That applies 
particularly to proprietary items, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. Morrisson:—Correct. 

President Van Gorder:—Mr. Burns, do 
you want to take a shot at that? 

Mr. Burns:—Surely. That will depend 
on whether your manufacturer has 
priced it according to the similarity 
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clause, section 2, or not. If he has so 
priced it, then the wholesaler must use 
first section 2 (a) which is pricing it 
according to the nearest similar item 
in his own line; if he can’t do that, he 
must then price it according to section 
2 (b) which is the nearest similar item 
according to his closest competitor. If 
he can’t do either of those, he must 
then use section 3 (a), which reads as 
follows :—“In the case of the sale, whole- 
sale or retail, the seller first shall select 
the same general classification and price 
range of the commodity being priced 
under the section, the comparable com- 
modity for which a maximum price is 
established under section 2 of this regu- 
lation, and of which the seller delivered 
the largest number of units during 
March, 1942. 

“He shall divide this maximum price 
for that commodity by his replacement 
cost of that commodity. 

“3. He shall multiply the percentage so 
obtained by the cost to him of the 
commodity being priced under this 
paragraph.” 

That is his maximum price, if the 
manufacturer uses a similarity clause. 
A manufacturer, however, can come to 
you after he has applied 3 (b) and we 
have issued a 3 (b) order naming all the 
prices that make it much more con- 
venient for you and gets the whole- 
saler and retailer away from the onus 
of having to go through each of them 
individually making his own price. Does 
that answer your question? 

Mr. Morrisson:—Yes; if the manu- 
facturer comes and gives that informa- 
tion, but the manufacturer’s salesman 
doesn’t usually know that information. 


Mr. Burns:—He does if he has gotten 
the 3 (b) order from Washington. His 
manufacturer, I am sure, would give him 
the price. If he doesn’t, the manufac- 
turer can’t name the prices at the 
other levels under the present ruling 
of the GMPR. 

Mr. Morrisson:—Maybe there hasn't 
been any 3(b)'s issued in the drug field. 
I haven’t had one come in that had. 


Wholesalers’ New Items 


George T. Brewer:—Mr. Burns, I am 
in the wholesale drug business. Under 
the GMPR order, are we required to 
submit any new item that we have not 
listed in our March list under one of the 
three plans? 

Mr. Burns:—Yes. 

Mr. Brewer:—If we do not have any- 
thing listed in our March prices, we are 
supposed to submit it to you. 

Mr. Burns:—For that wholesale and 
the retail level, if you can price it. 


Mr. Brewer:—The problem I have in 
mind is this—I would say that 75 percent 
of the items that we carry, the list prices 
are established by the manufacturer, the 
discount made to us. It is a list we fol- 
low. Now, then, suppose I am carrying 
your line of merchandise. You have 
possibly one hundred items on your list, 
but I have only stocked twenty of them, 
and there are eighty I haven't stocked 
because there is very little demand for 
them. The twenty I have listed in my 
catalog. Later on, part of the eighty 
items you create a demand for, and I 
have to put it in stock. I didn’t get a 
list in my catalog. Am I supposed to 
submit to you each of the items I put 
in that I did not have listed in March? 


Mr. Burns:—I think I am correct on 
this, but I am going to be checked by 
Mr. Sowles on this because he has a 
great deal to do with wholesale and all 
retail levels. If you did not have these 
products in March, then you can price 
them according to the similarity clause. 


Mr. Brewer:—Pardon me, it is a list 
established by the manufacturer and was 
submitted by the manufacturer to the 
OPA at the time that this ruling went 
into effect, but we did not have it our- 
selves, the price was established by the 
manufacturer, and by you; but we didn’t 
have it in our catalog. 

Mr. Burns:—That product is being sold 
by some wholesaler, isn’t it, by some 
of your competitors? 

Mr. Brewer:—That is right. 

Mr. Burns:—So you could, in my opin- 
ion, price it according to the price of 
your nearest competitor. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Sowles:—That is right, yes. 

Mr. Brewer:—There are possibly two- 
thirds of the items aveilable in the 
wholesale drug business that we carry 
regularly in stock. The other third at 
sometime or other we have a demand 
for. Some of the items of the manufac- 
turers we carry, and price and discounts 
have been established already. Do we 
have to submit each of those items as 
we have a call for them? 

Mr. Burns:—No. You can price that 
according to the nearest similar item 
which would be the same item of your 
nearest competitor. You could do that 
under section 2. You wouldn’t have to 
go to 3(a). 

Mr. Brewer:—We didn’t have our 
price. The question came up in my 
mind, would we have to submit it to 
you for a price? 

Mr. Burns:—No, it could be priced 
according to your nearest competitor. 


Variety in Price Bases 

Cc. C. Caruso:—Mr. Burns, I have a 
question following Mr. Morrisson’s. Sup- 
pose you do decide to put in an item 
which is an item in a manufacturer’s 
complete line that you haven’t had be- 
fore, are we as wholesalers expected to 
find individually the nearest item that 
we think is similar to that and then 
apply that price, and, if so, what is go- 
ing to happen with several hundred 
wholesalers who may choose another item 
that they think is similar to this new 
item and maybe 50,000 or 60,000 retailers 
each picking on some other item? How 
are you going to get any sort of whole- 
sale level or retail level for that par- 
ticular type of item? 

Mr. Burns:—This is an item, Mr. Ca- 
ruso, that is new to the manufacturer, 
too, I gather, that you are talking about? 


Mr. Caruso:—Not necessarily. It may 
be an item that has been growing. We 
haven’t had it in stock because the de- 
mand has been small. It is not exactly 
a new item of the manufacturer, but it 
is a new item which the wholesaler may 
decide to carry in stock and list and try 
to sell. 

Mr. Burns:—Well, of course, it is con- 
fusing, I recognize. That is the reason 
I brought up the question because it is 
provocative of a lot of discussion and I 
don’t think I am making it as clear as I 
should to you. But if this man had come 
to us now—then, again, let us remem- 
ber he could have gotten 3(b) and he 
could have named the price or the price 
would have been named by OPA—we 
might have suggested his price. If it 
hasn’t, there is no other way under the 
present ruling than to have the fact that 
the wholesaler is doing his own pricing 
and the retailer doing his own pricing. 
Is there something you want to add to 
that? 

Mr. Sowles:—Yes. I think this gentle- 
man has in mind the fact there may be 
two or three retailers, for instance, who 
will arrive at a different price. You may 
have in mind the fact that there may be 
two or three retailers who will arrive 
by 3(a), which is the provision for pric- 
ing when you haven't got the same item 
or a similar item, arriving at two or 
three different prices. Well, the GMPR 
takes that into consideration, because 
the whole thing is frozen as of March 
and the principle of the whole thing, 
of course, is to prevent inflation. There 
are differences in retailers. The chain 
drug store may sell toothpaste at 39 cents 
and the drug store here in the hotel may 
sell it for 50 cents, the same tube, and 
the provision in the GMPR, the prin- 
ciple will obtain that the druggist in this 
hotel will still continue to sell a new 
toothpaste of a similar type at 50 cents 
and the chain store around the corner 
will sell it for 31 cents. So they will 
arrive, if they apply 3(a) or 2, similar 
item, at different prices, because they 
have different expenses of doing busi- 
ness and they possibly render different 
types of services. One may deliver, the 
other one may not. One may have an 
expensive or convenient location, the 
other may not. 

Mr. Caruso:—Well, I don’t know that 
that answers the wholesaler angle because 
you may have a manufacturer's list price 
on this special item of $8 a dozen, let us 
say, and we look around and say that 
item A is similar to this item and it is 
$7.20. So, therefore, we would feel that 
$7.20 might! be a justifiable price. Whole- 
saler B may not feel that way and he 
will say that $8 a dozen is the compar- 
able price for the item that he chooses 
as similar, so that you, therefore, create, 
it seems to me, a competitive situation 
which seems unnecessary when the 
manufacturer has had that item on the 
market at an established list price for 
a long while. Yet by following literally 
the GMPR regulations, we can arrive at 
a price which would put us either at an 
advantage or disadvantage with our 
competitor. So I am appealing in a 
sense to recognize a manufacturer’s 
published list for such questionable 
items. 

Mr. Sowles:—Well, you would get $8 
if you followed the GMPR, because in 
that instance you would take an item 
in the same price line. In other words, 
if you had to apply your normal mark- 
up under 3 (a), which is what that 
means, you would just apply your nor- 
mal mark-up to your cost, then you 
might get $7.20 or $7.50 and the reason 
you would do that would be because 
your cost of doing business was less than 
the other man’s, but if it was a similar 
item and you priced it, by comparing it 
with a similar item, you would get $8, 
because the other item would be in that 
price line. 


Ceilings Are Individual 


President Van Gorder:—Mr. Sowles, 
may I say something in that connection? 
It seems to me that there never has 
been any opportunity for all wholesale 
druggists to charge exactly the same. 
Let me phrase it another way. There 
never has been any means by which all 
wholesalers have been forced to sell at 
one level, an $8 level, except through 
legal stabilized policies or practices. The 
GMPR never expects to force anyone to 
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sell at exactly the same price. They 
merely place a ceiling. 

Now, Charlie, it seems to me it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference under our pres- 
ent daily operations over what they al- 
ways have been heretofore when manu- 
facturers of proprietary items—I am 
talking about them now—come out with 
a new product which they have priced 
at the $2, $4, or $8 level or something 
in between. Those products being simi- 
lar to others that we have at $2, $4, or 
$8, we are free to go ahead and pursue 
our usual practice of listing them at $2, 
$4, or $8, wherever they may fall. Now 
we do that knowing full well that others 
may make it a practice of selling an $8 
item at $7.20; and, if so, they are going 
to continue to do that under the GMPR, 
and properly so. I don’t know whether 
I have stuck my neck out or not. Is 
that right? 

Thank you, Mr. Sowles! Time is go- 
ing on apace and we don’t want to run 
behind schedule. Let us switch from 
OPA to WPB. I am first going to call 
upon Mr. Fred Stock who will outline 
his particular section, its duties, its 
scope, and will explain also, I think, 
some of the activities of the other gen- 
tlemen who are associated with him and 
who are here on the platform, will an- 
swer some of the questions, and then 
we will ask some of him and he will 
sort them out among the others of his 
division and section who are here, and 
we will get some answers for those. 


On the WPB Side 


Fred J. Stock:—As your chairman an- 
nounced, I have no prepared talk to give 
you. I think, though, that it is ‘a fine 
thing for those of us who are in Wash- 
ington to get to New York or various 
places where they are having these 
meetings from time to time to get on 
the firing line and really get the score. 
I know no grander way of doing it than 
coming to your convention and being 
given that opportunity. I appreciate it 
very much and I think when we get 
a chance to rub albows and take down 
our hair a little bit and talk one an- 
other’s language that some of these 
problems that look pretty tough, pretty 
hard, drastic, some of them may be un- 
reasonable, and when you get an Op- 
portunity to get the thinking in back 
of the regulations, you have a little dif- 
ferent viewpoint and we appreciate your 
problem better and we go on from 
there. 

I would like first to go over briefly 
and sketch for you our organization. As 
many of you know, we were known 
as the Health Supplies Branch for quite 
some time. That branch was formulated 
well over a year ago, and, frankly, it 
merely grew. It was not particularly 
planned. We found that we had in- 
terest in a great many items and the 
only common denominator through the 
whole group was health and we, there- 
fore, called our branch the Health Sup- 
plies Branch. As WPB went along, it 
was natural that certain reorganizations 
and realignments were to be made. You 
must remember that WPB is quite a 
large organization. There are quite a 
lot of people in it; I don’t know how 
many. I haven’t had time to check it, 
but I do know there are some awful 
big office buildings down there, some 
pretty nice ones, and there are quite a 
few of them that are femporary and 
they have a lot of people in them and 
we are all down there working on this 
problem. So it is a big organization. 


“Scope of Health Supplies” 


If you will look at health supplies as 
I have given it to you, their common 
denominator being health, let me sketch 
for you some of the items that fell into 
that category. You will see, I think, 
that there are two types of items; one, 
we have the health supply, which in- 
cludes surgical instruments, surgical 
dressings,- hypodermic needles, rubber 
supplies, items of examination. In the 
other section, we had drugs. Now, I 
don’t think we need to go any further 
into the term, “drugs.” It included the 
various related products. If you will 
look at those from the manufacturing 
standpoint, you will see immediately 
that the general health supplies, the in- 
struments, the sterilizers, the x-rays, 
are metal-consuming items, where your 
drug picture is primarily associated 
with consuming of chemicals. 

In our branch we had two definite 
problems, one, a metal problem and 
the other, a chemical problem. Now, 
looking over from the _ organization 
standpoint, I think you men will see 
quickly there was probably very, very 
sound organization to move that part of 
health supplies which had to do with 
drugs and related products and which 
were chemical-consuming in their na- 
ture into the Chemical Branch. So 
that you now have, still have a Health 
Supplies Branch which is handling hos- 
pital lines, your sterilizers, x-rays, surgi- 
cal dressings, ete., but the drugs that 
were formerly in the Health Supplies 
Branch have been moved over to the 


Chemical Branch. 
In the various branches in WPB, we 


also had a Toiletries Branch. a Cosmetics 
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and Toiletries Branch, You men know 
that toiletries group is well associated 
with drugs. I mean many drug manu- 
facturers manufacture both classes of 
products. So it seemed from an organ- 
ization standpoint it would be a good 
thing to consolidate the drugs and cos- 
metics. So the Cosmetics Branch was 
abolished and consolidated with the 
drugs and the drugs went over with the 
cosmetics as a section under the Chemi- 
cal Branch. 

Now I think personally, and I have had 
an opportunity to watch WPB grow, that 
this is a very, very sound move. From 
an organization standpoint it is just too 
sound to quarrel with in any way, shape 
or form. I might say that, frankly, I 
like it. I like it for this reason:—The 
chief reason is that we are being con- 
solidated with our source of supply. We 
are getting closer to our raw materials 
source, and I think for that reason we 
will do a better job. 


Drug-Cosmetic Setup 

I might sketch for you very, very 
briefly this Drug and Cosmetic Section 
which is now part of the Chemical 
Branch. The Chemical Branch is one 
branch of a number of industry branches 
under the Division of Industry Opera- 
tions. The Chemical Branch itself is 
headed by Dr. Ernest Reed. A great 
many of you people know Dr. Reed. It 
has been my pleasure to know him ever 
since I have been in Washington. I met 
him the first day I arrived there and I 
have constantly checked and talked with 
him and I think that we understand one 
another thoroughly. I am sure that there 
will never be a serious difference of 
opinion between us. 

There are a number of sections under 
the Chemical Branch, and the Drug and 
Cosmetic Section is now one of those 
sections—a unit, a section under the 
overall Chemical Branch. To give you an 
idea of the size of the Chemical Branch, 
there are 605 people in the Chemical 
Branch. These 605 people control the en- 
tire chemical distribution, priorities and 
all the war problems related to the 
chemical industry. 

I might say that I am very happy. to 
join that branch for another reason. I 
believe that the Chemical Branch as such 
has done an outstanding job in the war 
effort. I am very happy to become as- 
sociated with the group that has the 
record and the reputation that the 
Chemical Branch has I think any of us 
locking at it would like to join a winning 
bai: club and I think that we have a 
winning ball club in the Chemical 
Branch. 

To go on with our own organization in 
the Drug and Cosmetic Section, Mr. Wil- 
lard, who was chief of the Toiletries 
Branch, has been made my deputy and 
is now deputy chief of the Drug and Cos- 
metic Section of the Chemical Branch. 
We consolidated these two into one or- 
ganization. 

As you know, I have had Mr. Thayer as 
my consultant in the drug picture for 
some time, Mr. Thayer is here and will 
participate in the answering of questions 
a little bit later. 

We also have three consultants in the 
Cosmetic Branch, Dr. Pachini, Mr. Wil- 
liams, and Dan Doll. Dan Doll is known 
to a great many of you. We obtained 
him some time ago from the Food and 
Drug Administration and I think he is 
very helpful and understands the prob- 
lem very well. Now, these four men act 
merely as consultants, as advisors. 
Frankly, we go to them with our techni- 
cal problems. These men are well sea- 
soned. They know the industry’s view- 
point and know the problem and I may 
say they have been most helpful in help- 
ing this little retail druggist to get some 
of these hard answers. 

From an operation standpoint, we have 
broken down the section into a number 
of units. We have a medicinal chemical 
unit which includes biologicals and allied 
products and that is headed by Mr. 
Baston. Mr. Currens, who is here, and 
whom you all know, is in charge of the 
unit on Botanical Drugs, Essential Oils 
and Imports, Mr. Mark Merrill is han- 
dling all vitamins, synthetic and Vitamin 
A and D and the agar problem. 

The cosmetic problem has been ac- 
cepted as a unit under Mr. Robert Blair. 
We also have two service units. I like to 
call them service units because they are 
not direct operating units and have no 
specific charge of any commodity or 
group of commodities. We have a Proj- 
ects Section or a Facilities Section, under 
Mr. McManus, who is an engineer at- 
tached to our organization, who handles 
the problem of expansion, equipment and 
the various problems to get the facilities 
to produce what we need. 

We also have a Statistical Section 
under Dr. McDonnell, who is here, and 
he compiles the various reports and sta- 
tistics that are necessary, so that we can 
get some kind of a sound basis on which 
to estimate our production requirements 
and the possible demand. 


No Change in Policy 

That briefly, and very briefly (I haven't 
tried to break down and give you the 
various commodities and details that are 
handled by each unit), is our organiza- 
tional setup. This change is rather recent 
and I! might anticipate a common 
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question. That is, What change will there 
be in this drug picture as a result of 
our being moved over to the Chemical 
Branch? I have had several discussions 
on that very question with Dr. Reed and, 
frankly, I anticipate no change in policy. 
There will be no major change in policy. 
We have been operating for some little 
time and, frankly, I have always worked 
closely with Dr. Reed. Many of our 
problems are common with his and long 
before I was under his jurisdiction, I 
checked some of our raw material prob- 
lems with him, I think we see eye to 
eye on our objectives and general plans. 
I anticipate no great change. 

As I have outlined to you, and as you 
know, those of you who have followed 
our picture very closely, all of the per- 
sonnel in the Health Supplies Branch 
that was handling drugs has now moved 
over with me into the Chemical Branch, 
so that there are no new faces, there is 
no major change of any kind. We are 
doing the same work we did before. We 
just got a new little change in organiza- 
tion and a new man up at the top. So I 
think that we don’t have to worry too 
much about major policy shift; the prob- 
lem is the same. We have the same job 
to do and we have got to get in there 
and see if we can’t lick this problem. 


While I am speaking of this problem, I 
think that we ought to define our pur- 
pose in being in Washington and I think 
it reflects Dr. Reed’s attitude and our 
entire staff's, that is that we are down 
there with only one thought in mind: 
What can we do and how best can we 
do it to win this war? What is the best 
approach to this problem? I can’t get 
off that subject without first making a 
few comments about the men in indus- 
try, you men here, and the splendid co- 
operation that we have received from 
you. I came down to Washington about 
seventeen months ago. The problem was 
new and strange. A great many of the 
faces here that look very familiar today 
were quite strange. But I think it is a 
real tribute to this industry the way they 
have joined up, gotten behind this pro- 
gram, and it seems to me that our slight- 
est wish is almost a command. I have 
had wonderful cooperation, and I am 
sure that with this continued coopera- 
tion we will get this job done. 

Now, this job is not a job that ten peo- 
ple or six hundred people or one thou- 
sand people can do in Washington. That is 
not the approach to this problem at all. 
All we are down there for is to try to 
see, if we can, which is the best way to 
do it, the soundest way to do it. We 
can’t do the job. This job has got to be 
done by the members of this industry. 
It is your responsibility, it is your job. 
We may be able to help, we may be able 
to direct, we may be able to guide, we 
may be able to look at the overall pic- 
ture. We may be able to coordinate, but 
we can’t do the job. You men on the fir- 
ing line have got to do that job. 


If I can have from you the same coop- 
eration that I have had in the past, and 
if we can continue to do the job as we 
have, I am not worried about this thing 
at all. We will get it done and get it 
done quickly. Thank you very much! 


The Quinine Problem 


President Van Gorder:—Thank you 
very much, Mr. Stock! I think I can as- 
sure you, I know I can assure you that 
you are going to continue to get the 
support and active cooperation of the 
group that you see represented here. 

Gentlemen, we are coming along all 
right on schedule. You will notice by 
your program that this particular ses- 
sion is going to be over at five o'clock, 
and I can assure you that it will be. 
After five, there is going to be plenty 
of time to get prepared for this eve- 
ning’s entertainment, too 

There is one question which prob- 
ably has been asked in the last few 
weeks more than any other. It relates 
to quinine and it can be broken down 
into one or two or three different 
phases. The general overall question is, 
What shall we do with quinine we 
have on hand? It has been suggested 
in some three parts here, something like 
this, and I think the answer to it can 
well be taken care of all at one time, 
undoubtedly, by the same individual:— 
First have a majority of wholesalers re- 
ported their inventories of quinine and 
tannic acid? What disposition of these 
inventories is contemplated by WPB? 
Where a wholesale druggist buys quinine 
in bulk and repackages, will the govern- 
ment buy the stock? That, I assume, 
those in- 


relates here specifically to 
dividuals that have considerable stocks 
of quinine. 


Chemical manufacturers prefer not to 
take back any but unopened packages 
of their own make and it is believed 
enormous stocks of quinine and its salts 
and other cinchona derivatives in vari- 
ous forms, including pills, capsules and 
tablets, are in the hands of retail and 
wholesale druggists in open bulk pack- 
ages as well as in unopened packages. 
We understand that the unopened pack- 
ages can be and are being sent back to 
manufacturers. Can the government ar- 
range to buy these open packages direct 
from both retailers and wholesalers in 
non malarial sections? 


I don’t know why “nonmalarial” sec- 
tions was added. Mr. Stock, whom 
would you like to have answer that par- 
ticular quinine question? 

Mr. Stock:—I would like to have Mr. 
Currens answer. He is the administrator 
of the quinine order and is fully 
familiar with the problem. 


Quinine Returns Procedure 

Turner F. Currens:—Thank you very 
much, gentlemen! It is quite a treat. 
you know, to get up here and have a 
little free goods given to you by a 
wholesaler. [Laughter.] So I will try 
to get back a little on that. 

To get down to the case on quinine. 
those of us who have been in business 
any length of time at all know how 
distasteful the return goods situation is, 
whether you are a manufacturer or a 
wholesaler or a retailer or whatnot. 
But we are facing a situation on the 
quinine where there is a decided short- 
age of the material. 

Quinine is needed and needed quite 
badly and the wholesale stocks, or I 
should say the manufacturers’ stocks are 
much less than they were, of course, due 
to the consumption of our armed forces. 
To try to get concentration of quinine. 
as Mr. Stock has quite aptly said, let’s 
try and get what we can on an up- 
stream basis. With that thought in 
mind, we sent out suggestions that re- 
turns be made to the basic manufac- 
turers, and I think at this time it is 
quite fitting to give a thoroughgoing 
thanks to Merck, N. Y. Q., and Mal- 
linckrodt, for their willingness to co- 
operate in this gathering of quinine from 
the scattered sources throughout the 
country. The same thanks are due to 
you wholesalers who have willingly 
taken in stocks which no doubt at times 
have been rather embarrassing. I 
think we have had some reports where 
somebody dug up 40 ounces that were 
shipped the day before Lincoln was as- 
sassinated. There have been a few more 
that have been rolling in ever since 
then. But, all in all, we are in this 
business to gather this quinine, to get 
it concentrated to a point where it 
will do the most good. 

When it comes to the retailer, natur- 
ally his source has been returned to the 
wholesaler and there, again, is another 
problem. When you get down to the 
question of what are you going to do 
with these open stocks. That is just 
as much a problem of yours as it is 
ours, and more so. We might say you 
can go into a retail store and buy a 
dozen quinine capsules. Naturally, it 
comes out of an open package. That 
same package taken from the retailer's 
hands, when it gets to the wholesaler. 
is more of a problem. He doesn’t know 
just exactly what is in that package. If 
it happens to be a powder, it might have 
been around the back room a little too 
long. The rats might have been around 
there, and now and then you will find 
a speck in the quinine, and our Army 
and Navy. of course, like to see nice, 
good, clean, white quinine, and they 
have a right to. 


Problem Is Individual 


So I think we have all got to just 
simply join hands and try to work this 
problem out individually. I don't think 
there is any one in the War Production 
Board who can tell any of you what to 
do with an open package of quinine. I 
know, I can’t, and I don’t think there 
is anybody in the room who can. So 
it is an individual problem. 

All the original packages of powder 
and the pills and the tablets present no 
problem at all. Many wholesalers buy 
quinine from the basic manufacturer, 
label it themselves, and offer it to their 
immediate customers. I think* that most 
all of the wholesalers, and particularly 
the retailers in what we term malarial 
sections of the country, should retain 
what we might say is a modest working 
stock, not trying to hoard anything, be- 
cause there is need for anti-malarial 
remedies in such districts. In other parts 
of the country, where they don’t have 
malaria, where it is not prevalent, I 
think there should be some modicum of 
exchange. Just how you can go about 
that, I don’t know. But quinine as it 
exists is a thing that is needed and 
needed quite badly. 

I think that if you will all just put 
your shoulder to the wheel—this is 
good, old pappy advice—and just attend 
to your own business as far as quinine 
goes, as well as your other business, too, 
you will probably do a very, very good 
part in helping win this war. You are 
not in uniform, but I think those of us 
who are here in the back trenches, if 
you want to call it that, can do more (I 
am getting away from the quinine a bit) 
if we just simply attend to our own 
business and run our own business the 
best we can, using quinine as the basis 
for our generosity. Take it, wherever 
it comes from; if it doesn’t look good, 
set it aside for a while and pretty soon 
Stock and I will come around and pick 
it up for you. Thank you! 


Cooperative Reallocation 


Mr. Stock:—Thanks, Turner! 
You fellows don’t know what a real 
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pleasure it is to have a fellow like that 
in your section, I am telling you. 

I just wanted to comment a little fur- 
ther on this quinine thing. There has 
been a_ specific question asked here 
about this bulk and repackaging. I re- 
alize that no basic company that sub- 
divides is going to take back somebody’s 
product, some wholesaler’s product that 
he subdivided. I think Turner has given 
you the picture generally on quinine. 


The point I wanted to make was this, 
that we need cooperation here. The 
basic producers of quinine have done a 
grand job. When a manufacturer or a 
packager or processer tells me that he 
has taken back more quinine in the last 
two months than he sold, I know he isn’t 
making much money, and we appreciate 
that. It is a contribution that is a very 
worthwhile contribution. Let’s see if 
we can’t get our thinking just a little 
clearer on this problem. 

In the first place, there are stocks of 
items in the country, such as cold 
tablets, that were made up prior to the 
time of the quinine order. Let’s say that 
you have got—let’s call names, names 
without any thought—some L.B.Q.’s. 
Don’t worry about them. Sell them in 
the regular way; get them out. The rea- 
son for that is just simply this, that 
those L.B.Q.’s we can’t do anything 
about the small amount of quinine that 
is in them. They were made prior to 
the order. They jumped the regulation. 
Therefore, you can sell the L.B.Q.’s that 
you have got. 

If you have got some coryza tablets 
with a little quinine in them, those were 
all made up prior to the issuance of the 
order, If we have any thoughts that 
they weren't we will check that through 
from compliance. So that on products 
that have a small amount of quinine in 
them, L. B. Q.’s, coryza, and various cold 
tablets, don’t worry about them. Go 
ahead and sell them and get rid of them. 

Then you have quinine pills and tablets 
and various other alkaloids of cinchona, 
in original packages, unopened packages; 
I definitely feel that the wholesaler 
should accept those. Some of your re- 
tailers will naturally return them direct: 
they bought them direct. That is as it 
should be. 

Now most manufacturers have a na- 
tional distribution. They can well afford 
to take back some quinine products from 
Northern stores and ship them to their 
Southern branches, because before any 
substitute which can be used by the lay- 
man generally will be available, we wil} 
be needing that quinine. So I would say 
to manufacturers, gather it from the 
Northern stores, transfer it to the South- 
ern stores. 

Similarly if a Northern wholesaler has 
some quarter-ounces, half-ounces, 
eighth-ounces, that he bought or put up 
under his own label, I would suggest he 
won't have any sale for it in the North; 
so why not have him sell it to one of his 
brothers in the South and let him put it 
through his wholesale house there. I 
mean it doesn’t make any difference to 
the consumer if it is labeled with a 
Minnesota drug company on it, instead 
of a Texas drug company. 

Secretary Newcomb :—Right there, 
Fred, does the wholesaler in the North 
have to have a certificate and the whole- 
saler in the South that it will be sold 
only for malarial purposes? 

Mr, Stock:—That is right. I mean you 
can't be moving the stuff around without 
the certificate. 

Secretary Newcomb :—Right! 


The P.C.P. Plan 


Mr. Stock:—Let’s look at the problem 
of what we are trying to do. We have 
got a limited amount of quinine in the 
civilian hands. It is badly distributed 
as a result of our issuing the order. We 
mussed up the distribution because we 
stopped the sale in the North. We want 
to restrict that according to our national 
needs. That is all we are trying to ac- 
complish. 

The open package thing is really a 
problem, and we have a Suggestion and 
we are making a test on it now. Dean 
Ivor Griffith, of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, has got a plan which we 
are trying out at the present time in the 
State of Pennsylvania only, where we 
are having the druggist send back to the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy open 
packages. These will be assayed by the 
school and then bulked and turned over 
to the proper defense agency. Now that 
job is tremendous. It is a very, very 
large undertaking. I don’t think any of 
us have any appreciation of the size of 
the job. We are testing it out and trying 
it in the State of Pennsylvania, If it 
works, we will spread it to other fields. 
We will have to ask the druggist to vol- 
untarily give up his open packages of 
these products, which I feel he can do. 
It is impossible to do this thing on a 
commercial basis, because the cost of 
testing is out of line with the material. 

I just wanted to add that little bit. 
There has been a great deal of confusion 
on this quinine picture and I thought 
maybe a few more remarks might clear 
it up a little further, If there is any 
question, we can come back to that a 
little later when we get along with our 
program. 

President Van Gorder:—Mr. Stock, Dr. 
Newcomb’s question raises another one 





which I would like to ask. I understand 
from the question that I asked that any 
transfer of stocks of quinine between 
wholesalers must be accompanied by the 
proper quinine certificate. A return of 
quinine by a wholesaler to a manufact- 
urer is, in effect, a sale. Should that 
transfer also be accompanied by a certi- 
ficate? 

I recognize that sometimes it is not 
wise to ask questions. Sometimes you 
had better not ask them and go ahead. 
Maybe this is one of the times. 

Mr, Stock:—Well, it might well be. I 
mean, after all, I am just a little bit prac- 
tical and let’s look at what we are trying 
to do here objectively. We are trying to 
save quinine. I don’t think anyone is 
going to quarrel too much as long as we 
accomplish our objective. I would say, 
though, for your own protection you 
should ask for a certificate and the 
manufacturer that is taking it back from 
you can give you that. I mean, after all, 
he is bound by the order anyway. It 
doesn’t mean anything. He merely makes 
a statement that he uses it in accordance 
with the order; that is all there is to it. 
It is nothing to get excited about. It is 
just simply a truthful statement. He is 
bound by it whether he makes it or not. 
So I see no objection to making it. 


Distribution Control 


President Van Gorder:—Thank you! I 
just wanted to clear up that possibility 
of confusion. 

Next, is any program being develonved 
to take the place of the allocation classi- 
fication system to help the government 
to control the flow of health supplies for 
civilian as well as for army and navy 
use? 

Mr. Stock informs me that these other 
two questions can be answered by the 
same gentleman, that is, question No. 1 
and the next will be a and b of 2. Will 
WPB distributors branch through the 
use of form PD-1-X grant adequate 
preference ratings to wholesale drug- 
gists for the purchases of drugs, medi- 
cines and health supplies? 

PD-1-X is a complicated form, no 
doubt satisfactory for large buyers, but 
entirely unsuited to the drug trade. It 
would be well to have a somewhat sim- 
plified form for a wholesale druggist, I 
take it. 

Also, can a simplified priority pro- 
cedure be worked out for wholesalers 
and retailers in the drug industry? 

Mr. Stock, whom would you like to 
have handle that? 

Mr. Stock:—Well, I am afraid that we 
are not going to get one man to cover 
all of that; but, first, I have an apology 
to make. I failed to mention Mr. Gasen 
who is Mr. Shields’ representative here 
today from the Health Supplies Branch. 
I am sorry. 

On this question, I think we had bet- 
ter answer the first part of it on this 
allocation classification and I think Mr. 
—- can give you a quick picture of 
that. 


Priorities and Allocations 


Floyd Thayer:—Thank you! Several 
months ago, the War Production Board 
issued priorities regulation No. 10, which 
provided for an allocation classification 
system, what was apparently a very 
simple and innocent-looking system of 
placing some letters and some numbers 
on the orders, beginning at the level of 
the wholesaler. The more that was in- 
vestigated, the more complicated it be- 
came, and crews of talkers, speakers, 
were sent around the country to explain 
this. Just in the midst of that, it was 
decided that perhaps this should be 
modified. 

While it is not official yet, there is a 
so-called “production code” to replace 
this allocation classification system. I 
would suggest to you that you couldn't 
as wholesalers place upon your orders 
the proper number and letters; in most 
cases that will be DP-1220 for health 
supplies. We are of the opinion that 
there will be some further changes, that 
the production code may or may not 
come to life. So I don’t believe that if 
I were you folks, I would be too much 
concerned about this whole problem at 
the present time. 

Mr. Stock:—Thank you, Mr. Thayer! 

I wish we could get that kind of an 
answer on all of them; we wouldn't 
have to be very much concerned about 
them. 

This next question about the distribu- 
tors of health supplies—I understand 
Mr. Read is here and I wonder if I 
could impose upon you to take a crack 
at this, Mr. Read. 

Mr. Read:—It would only be a crack. 

Mr. Stock:—Let’s give her a_ whirl. 
You can give us the general background 
and thinking there. I would be glad to 
talk about the specific drug problem and 
perhaps Mr. Gasen would be glad to 
say a word about the health supplies as 
they are now set up. 

Eaton V. W. Read:—What priority will 
be given to distributors of health sup- 
plies? That is not a matter that comes 
within the purview of my Wholesale 
and Retail Policy Section in the Office 
of Civilian Supply. It is a_ priority 
matter dealing with specific firms. My 
particular section is a planning and 
programming organization within the 
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Office of Civilian Supply. As I under- 
stand it, health supplies were under 
L-63, the suppliers’ inventory limitation 
order, but that they have been removed 
therefrom. So I am afraid that in spite 
of coming to the microphone, I will 
simply have to turn that question back 
as to priorities assistance. 


The WPB Distributors’ Branch, under 
Lynn White, a good friend of mine down 
there, deals primarily with metals-using 
goods, such as farm supplies, agricul- 
tural implements and the like, rather 
than with health supplies. I am sorry 
on that. 


Function of Priorities 


Mr. Stock:—Thank you very much! 

I don’t think we want to leave this 
question. I think we ought to be able 
to do a little better on getting an answer 
on the broad picture here. This ques- 
tion of what priorities will be given to 
distributors of health supplies, I am go- 
ing to cross out the health supplies and 
make it drugs now, because that is my 
specialized field. There is a very, very 
much mistaken idea about priorities go- 
ing around the country. It seems as 
though people feel that if they can just 
get a priority they are all set. I have 
been watching those priorities for a long 
time. I have never seen one of them 
yet that made an aspirin tablet or never 
saw one of them yet that made a pound 
of raw material. Frankly, I don’t like 
to see a lot of paper coming in and a 
lot of papers filtering through for rat- 
ings and one thing or another. There 
are times when priorities are very, very 
necessary, but they are an unusual kind, 
in unusual] times and unusual conditions. 

Let’s look at this thing from just a 
common viewpoint. Priorities establishes 
an order of delivery, in other words, 
some things come ahead of others. Now, 
you can have as many priorities as you 
want; if you like numbers and if you 
like lots of papers, why swell, you can 
get it. But I can’t see that it accom- 
plishes anything. I think probably that 
I will take you back a little while in our 
thinking here. As I saw this problem 
some time ago, there were several meth- 
ods of approach and the one that made 
the most sense to us who had looked at 
it from Washington was that production 
was the answer to a short supply and 
we should get production where we can. 

Now, assuming that vou can’t get pro- 
duction, then you haven't much choice. 
You have to curtail some of the uses. 
Now, if you must curtail, there are sev- 
eral ways of doing it. One is to put out an 
order, as we have on a number of com- 
modities, and say that you can’t use 
quinine in cold tablets. Now, all the 
priorities in the world don't make any 
more quinine, but if you say you can’t 
use quinine in cold tablets, then the 
supply of quinine goes further for the 
permitted uses. That is one very defi- 
nite action that can be taken. 

The other problem is to take this Jim- 
ited supply and get it where you want 
it. The way to do that is probably 
through priorities, but if you will as- 
sume that the item is in short supply 
and then if you try to meet that short 
supply by giving everybody a priority, 
it is obvious that your priorities won't 
mean anything when they finally get 
around. You have still got the short 
supply picture. So the thing to do is to 
give a limited priority to limited groups 
like the army and navy and lend-lease, 
who have the first and rightful claim 
on this material, and then leave the rest 
go through normal trade channels as far 
as it will go. If you get maldistribu- 
tion and hardships and one thing or an- 
other, then you have to take action. But 
if you can follow that, follow me in 
this at least: Here in this room are 
hundreds of wholesale druggists, you all 
have a right to a certain amount of 
supply. Now, if one of you comes in 
for a priority and we give you a priority, 
that is swell for you, for a little while. 
But, obviously, if we give one of you a 
priority, we must of necessity give 
everyone of you a priority, because you 
all have an equal and like claim on this 
limited supply. When you all get your 
priorities, you are all back where you 
started from; they have no value. 

You can say, “Well, you give me an 
A-10.” Sure, that A-10 is good if only 
one fellow had it. But when I give you 
all an A-10, then you are all in the same 
boat again; and then somebody comes in 
and wants an A-1-J, and he jumps up 
and everybody else wants an A-1-J, and 
then you have all A-1-A’s and then 
AAA's, I don’t know how high they 
are going, but they don’t produce any- 
thing. 


Production Is the Need 


So our thinking has been this: Let’s 
see if we can’t get enough production to 
meet the demand. If we can’t do that 
and the thing is quite critical, then the 
thing to do is to control that material 
and cut off end uses of it. What we 
have tried to do is, frankly, keep away 
from a lot of priorities and try to look 
at products in their true light and we 
get figures from various other agencies 
on this, various committees that have 
been set up, but we try to see first, and 
our first job in Washington is to take 
care of our military demand. We take 


care of those first and we give them a 
priority that does the job. Then the 
balance can go to our civilian population. 

Now on the items that are really es- 
sential, I mean the real important items, 
we have been able to justify our case 
and get priorities and get the priorities 
to get the raw material to boost the 
production to meet our demands. Now, 
there are a lot of other things that we 
can’t quite as well justify and we haven't 
given them much assistance. 

I don’t know whether you people fol- 
low me, but if you will remember that 
a priority isn’t just exactly like a license 
that lets you do a thing, a priority es- 
tablishes order, it doesn’t increase pro- 
duction, what we need is more produc- 
tion to meet the supply, that demand; 
and if we can’t get that, the only ap- 
proach I see to it is to put out an order 
that will lessen the demand. So I can't 
see how priorities issued to very whole- 
saler for every item will help. First, 
think of the book work that is involved. 
We will have further shortages of man- 
power if we try to give priorities to 
every item. And there is no use trying 
to issue blank checks to just let people 
buy all they want, because that doesn't 
work. 

I can’t see but that our present think- 
ing and plan is sound and I think we 
ought to continue it, We are in a war 
effort and receive some terrific military 
demands. We are going to have head- 
aches and we are going to have shortages 
and people aren't going to be able to get 
everything they want. We have got to 
expect that. =" 

From my dealings with this industry, 
I am convinced that anyone of you will 
give up one item or ten or one hundred 
or all of them, if you thought it would 
make a real contribution to the war 
effort. I think when it does make that 
contribution, you should give it up and 
give it up gladly. 

I wonder, Mr. Gasen, would you like 
to talk just briefly on this? 


Other Health Supplies 

Robert Gasen:—Just for the purpose 
of background, I want to give you a 
little bit of the organization of what is 
remaining in the Health Supplies 
Branch. You know, of course, that Mr. 
Stock has outlined to you what is in his 
jurisdiction. I am here today repre- 
senting Mr. Francis Shields, who is the 
Chief of the remaining portions of the 
Health Supplies Branch. Under its 
jurisdiction remain all the items from 
glass eyes to wooden legs, and from 
x-ray apparatus to dental instruments 
and dental equipment. The items which 
most concern you, include _ surgical 
dressings, hospital rubber items, and a 
few of the supplies which some of you 
may or may not handle which border 
on hospital supplies and hospital equip- 
ment, bed pans, and so forth. 

If you have any questions concerning 
any of those items, I will try to answer 
them in a specific way. I can heartily 
endorse almost everything Mr. Stock 
has said, in fact everything he has said, 
merely stating this as the special prob- 
lem of what remains of the Health Sup- 
plies Branch: As he mentioned to you. 
our problem of production is quite 
different, in that we are concerned 
largely with metal-consuming items. We 
come right smack-dab into all of the 
iron, steel, aluminum, zinc, tungsten. I 
needn’t enumerate all the other metal 
shortage problems we have. So our 
problem in getting metals for sterilizers 
or for x-ray or whatever piece of equip- 
ment, whether it is the lowly bed pan 
or whatever item it happens to be, in- 
volves a more difficult one from the 
standpoint of getting raw materials in 
some instances. The problem as far as 
priorities is concerned is almost the 
same as Mr. Stock’s. I think we have 
no different philosophy at all to ap- 
proach there. We do have on some 
items a different problem, one that ap- 
proaches an individual priority pattern. 
But I don’t think that concerns you 
gentlemen. For instance, in the field of 
large sterilizers that go into hospitals, a 
pattern is developing there where almost 
every individual user will have _ to 
justify that product as in use for his 
particular use. That is, again, dealing 
with large items, gentlemen, as con- 
trasted to a small metal-consuming item 
—I have picked on the bed pan. 

The organization of the branch—I just 
mention this to you to compare it to Mr. 
Stock’s organization—is quite analagous 
to his. We have the same projects sec- 
tion. We have three groups—the x-ray 
section, the dental and orthopedic sec- 
tion and the surgical instrument section. 

As far as any specific questions you 
might have regarding anything, whether 
it be elastic cloth or hot water bottles 
or whatever it is, I will be very glad to 
try and shoot at it. I think all I need 
to do, as I have expressed before, is 
endorse Mr. Stock’s answer to this ques- 
tion. 

President Van Gorder:—I think those 
two answers are very reasonably worded. 
I would say that the net of them is that 
drug products insofar as supplies to the 
wholesale druggists are concerned will 
not have much help in their procure- 
ment through the use of priorities. Is 
that correct, Mr. Stock? 





Mr, Stock:—That is correct. 

President Van Gorder:—We have one 
question here that Mr. Stock tells me can 
be answered by Dr. McDonnell. It is 
this:—Since the government considers 
the manufacture of cosmetics essential 
to the morale of the nation, to what ex- 
tent will priorities be issued for the dis- 
tribution of such products? 

Dr. McDonnell! 


Cosmetics Problems 


Dr. John McDonnell:—I rather imagine 
that I have had wished upon me the 
task of answering this question because 
of a previous occupation, being research 
adviser not only in drugs and medical 
supplies but also to the Toiletries and 
Cosmetic Branch and\ therefore, the 
beauty expert panel today, I suppose. 
Anyway, in answering this particular 
question, gentlemen, I want to assure 
you, first of all, there is no question but 
that cosmetics have their place in the 
civilian picture to a major extent. They 
are definitely tied up with morale, al- 
though that, of course, isn’t particularly 
the important factor. 

The question as asked asks about pri- 
orities. There will not necessarily be 
any priority on finished products, of 
course, as they brought out recently in 
the recent discussions of the last few 
minutes. The question of raw materials 
is very analagous to that of drugs and 
medicines. In any case, where scarcities 
appear in the drug field on raw materials 
for the manufacture of a critical prod- 
uct, priorities are given to the particular 
chemical manufacturer. In the cosmetic 
field, however, the very critical ma- 
terials, such as they may be, required for 
the manufacture of cosmetics, are essen- 
tially under allocation. A certain per- 
centage of their normal requirement is 
given to the cosmetic industry as long as 
that percentage is available. At such 
time as that particular critical. raw ma-~ 
terial is not available, then the cosmetic 
industry will have to find replacements. 
That, of course, holds true wherever a 
material becomes sufficiently critical. 
The cosmetic industry will not get pri- 
orities for the raw materials from which 
to fabricate any products. That is under- 
standable in its essence. 

As far as the distribution is concerned 
through the natural distribution system, 
no priorities are necessary at any point 
because what materials are available, sub- 
stitution and critical materials will be 
flowing normally. 

I think that about answers that ques- 
tion. 

President Van Gorder:—We have cov- 
ered a number of these questions with- 
out giving you an opportunity to ask 
questions from the floor, feeling that 
those questions that you might have 
would be answered perhaps in this way. 
I think that this is the proper time, 
however, to give you an opportunity to 
ask these gentlemen on the rostrum some 
questions that you may have. 


Status of Cold Tablets 


George T. Brewer:—A few minutes ago, 
Mr. Stock mentioned, or I understood 
him to say, it would not be necessary to 
secure a certification for our L. B. Q. 
cold tablets. Is that right? 

Mr. Stock:—That is right. 

Mr. Brewer:—Where will you stop on 
that? Shall we continue to get certifica- 
tion on the sale of all items we have to 
give to the manufacturers? 

Mr. Stock:—That is right. In other 
words, let’s go back to L. B. Q.’s. L. B. 
Q.’s can no longer be made, Any stocks 
that are on hand were manufactured 
prior to the time of the order and are 
not covered by the order. However, 
when you sell an ounce of quinine to a 
druggist, you have to get a certification 
that he is going to use it for anti-malar- 
ial purposes, as defined in the order. 
Does that make it clear? 

Mr. Brewer:—Would it be in order to 
assume that any manufacturer of any 
preparation containing quinine would not 
require certification or would that not be 
important? 

Mr. Stock:—I think we have to look at 
the item. 

Mr. Brewer:—Groves chill tonic. 

Mr. Stock:—No, that is permitted as 
an antimalarial. Groves chill tonic is 
still being made as an antimalarial and 
must be sold only as an antimalarial 
and, therefore, you need a certification 
of it. Does that clear it up? 

Mr. Brewer:—I think so. 

Mr. Stock:—There is an awful Jot of 
confusion on this thing. 


What Is Antimalarial 

Mr. Brewer:—There are a number of 
preparations on which we have secured 
certifications and, of course, on cold 
tablets we have been required to get 
them. 

Mr. Stock:—What kind of a certifica- 
tion can you get on cold tablets? 

Mr. Brewer:—Well, they were origin- 
ally marked as an antimalarial, and I 
think it was determined that we were 
required to get certifications on Nash’s 
and some other preparations in our sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Stock:—This thing is very, very 
definite. I mean, in the first place, the 
Food and Drug Administration has set 
a standard dosage for antimalarial treat- 
ment. Now, a product under that defi- 
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nition is either an antimalarial or is not. 
If it is an antimalarial, it must meet the 
requirements of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and be properly labeled. 
Now, if it isn’t properly labeled and 
doesn’t meet those requirements, it is 
not an antimalarial and can no Jonger 
be manufactured. So I mean it is a per- 
fectly clear case. Have I cleared it, or 
muddied it up a little more? 

Mr. Brewer:—No, I think you have 
cleared it up. I wanted to know further 
whether it was necessary on the tablets. 

Mr. Stock:—Your coryza tablets and 
L.B.Q.’s and tablets like that, that have 
small amounts of quinine, are no Jonger 
going to be manufactured. You are go- 
ing to be out of business on those. 

President Van Gorder:—Are_ there 
other questions, gentlemen? 


Toiletries for Armed Forces 


Mr. Earl A. Means:—Has WPB made 
any move toward removing the restric- 
tions in L-171 on merchandise sold to 
the army and navy? 

Mr. Stock:—We haven’t removed the 
restrictions; it is being studied. Frankly, 
I am going to admit this, I might just 
as well, you will find out anyway. I 
don’t know too much about L-171. I 
inherited that about three weeks ago. 
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It is quite a problem. Frankly, I know 
so little about it, I hesitate to give any 
opinions. 

I do know that the army and navy 
have made representation that they are 
using certain items covered by L-171 and 
that consideration should be given to 
those purchases by the army and navy, 
probably in quotas, or some way. 

Frankly, as I look at the cosmetic 
order, what little I know about it and 
what little I have discussed of it, I am 
convinced of one thing, that it is quite 
an important order. It represents prob- 
ably some thinking that I am not quite 
clear on myself and I think the problem 
is of such importance to the entire in- 
dustry that before I make any com- 
ments I want a chance to kick this 
around a little bit in my own mind and 
with people from the industry and the 
advisory committee and probably a little 
bit on topside as to what is the basic 
policy in WPB. I would like to beg off 
on that with that comment. It is such 
a big problem that I don’t want to an- 
swer it; my mind isn’t made up. 

Mr. Means:—I agree with you one 
thousand per cent. 
President Van 
rather complete, Earl, 

ment. 


Gorder:—It sounds 
complete agree- 
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On motion by Secretary Newcomb, 
a special vote of appreciation and 
gratefulness was given those who par- 
ticipated in the forum. 


A Call to Arms 


A stirring call to the wholesale 
drug trade to accept to the full the 
unusual which is today was made by 


Dr. E. L. Newcomb, executive vice- 
president and secretary of the asso- 
ciation. He urged a new philosophy 
cognizant and appreciative of the to- 
tality of the war effort and a new 
concept of values in respect of what 
is essential. 


Today’s problems of the trade, Dr. 
Newcomb said, center on manpower, 
supplies, prices, and _ transportation. 
He noted that the wholesale drug 
trade in the association comprised ag- 
gregate personnels of some 250,000 and 
that the manufacturing for which it 
distributes had tens of thousands 
more. Both have a big and an ob- 
ligatory job of studying their work- 
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rolls with the purpose of determin- 
ing the essentialness of every indi- 
vidual’s functioning. 

This is no time to think of selfish 
interests, Dr. Newcomb declared. The 
only true criterion of any job is “Does 
it help to win the war?” Many jobs 
in the trade are not in that category, 
he said; and analysis would show that 
much that is considered necessary 
could well be dispensed with. 

Only a very small percentage of the 
150,000 items of the wholesale drug 
business are essential, said Dr. New- 
comb, and lines must be cut down to 
avoid excessively costly distribution 
and the ecenomic waste of making 
and distributing things which can 
well be got along without. Such cur- 
tailment would hurt, he declared, but 
the net result would be beneficial to 
the industry in addition to being of 
real help in defeating the enemy. 


Price Policies 

Prices should be kept as low as 
possible, Dr. Newcomb advised. Sta- 
bility should be sought, but at rock- 





Dr. E. L. Newcomb 
NWDA Executive Vice-President 


bottom and with minimum reasonable 
profits for manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and retailer. This is no time to be 
making big money, he declared. 


Prices can be stabilized at profit- 
able levels under GMPR, Dr. New- 
comb opined, but he urged against 
the introduction of unnecessary new 
items and advised that there be no 
endeavors to stabilize useless items. 
Research in products and in markets 
should, however, be continued with a 
purpose of better and less expensive- 
ly serving the public. 

The wholesale drug trade has got a 
fully fair deal in transportation, in 
the opinion of Dr. Newcomb, and it 
has fared well in general in the exi- 
gencies of war. It must do whatever 
is required to live up to the basic 
problems of today, the solution of 
which is plainly and fully up to the 
individual businessman. Some still 
are giving excess services: these 
should be eliminated, he said. There 
is still too much costly competitive 
solicitation of business in excess of 
necessary volume. Americans have 
been spoiled by extravagances, Dr. 
Newcomb declared; this must be 
changed, and all must be put into the 
one task of winning the war. 


In a letter to Dr. Newcomb, on be- 
half of Lt. Col. Clement B. Johnston, 
it was set forth that the army is in 
need of high-grade warehousemen to 
handle ordnance work and men for 
related financial work. The desire is 
for men who earn more than $5,000 a 
year—albeit their pay in army of- 
fices might be less. This matter is 
being handled by Lt. Col. Johnston, 
who may be addressed at Depot Op- 
erations, O.D. 3 E, 453 Pentagon 
building, Arlington, Va. 


Allocation of Manpower 


Another important angle of war’s 
demands was presented in a discourse 
on “Distribution of Essential Man- 
power,” by Maj. Ernest M. Culligan, 
director of information in the Selec- 
tive Service System. Major Culligan’s 
explanations, suggestions, and answers 
to questions follow:— 


There have been a lot of speeches 
about selective service—sometimes I 


think too many. It is a serious problem 
that affects us all. Two short years ago, 
selective service was something that 
affected a lot of other people. It was a 
program inaugurated initially to train 
something like one million men a year 
for twelve months of military training, 
then return to their civilian occupations 
to be kept in reserve. But in two short 
years, selective service has made the 
transition from peace to war, from a pro- 
gram where we were taking somethi 
less than 80,000 men a month to a pla 
where we are taking hundreds of thou- 
sands of men each month for actual 
combat duty 

Initially, business wasn’t particularly 
concerned about the operation of selec- 
tive service. Only a few young men stood 
any chance of being called out of each 
organization. Today very few able- 
bodied men in your business are un- 
affected by the program. 

Initially, selective service was synony- 
mous with manpower. As a matter of 
fact, selective service and its develop- 
ment first made the American people 
conscious of manpower as a national 
asset. And for a year or so selective 
service was about the only factor in the 
picture that was moving manpower in 
any particular direction or had any direct 
connection with the problem of man- 
power, Today, manpower is affected not 
only by selective service but by the re- 
cruiting efforts of the army, navy, coast 
guard, and marine corps, the recruiting 
program of industry to get the hundreds 
of thousands of men that are needed for 
war production, by an agricultural prob- 
lem which is little short of critical, and 
by the back-breaking burden of trying 
to wage a total war. 


Men Where They Are Necessary 


As employers, you men have a dual 
responsibility. Your first and immediate 
concern is to see to it that the men 
necessary in your industry are deferred. 
Some people have had the misguided idea 
that there is something unpatriotic about 
requesting deferment for a necessary 
man. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. You are failing in your patriotic 
duty to your country and your industry 
when you fail to request deferment for a 
man who is necessary in your operation, 
because his removal slows down your 
operation and impedes the total war 
effort. 

Regarding the industry generally, it has 
been recognized as an essential activity— 
essential to the maintenance of our na- 
tional health and more directly essential 
to the maintenance of the health of our 
armed forces because of the products 
which you make available to our armed 
forces. 

To repeat, your first and immediate 
responsibility to yourself and to the 
government is to make a sincere effort to 
get the men that you need deferred until 
you can find adequate replacements. 
Under the selective service system, there 
is adequate appellate machinery which is 
provided for the specific purpose of in- 
suring that should the local board make 
an error, the board of appeals and the 
appellate machinery in Washington can 
straighten out any injustice that might 
occur at the local board level. 

You should by this time all be familiar 
with form 42-A, the employer's request 
to the local board that a necessary man 
be deferred. That form provides the 
local board with the information they 
need to determine that a man is actually 
essential. If the necessary employee is 
still classified in 1-A after the filing of 
that form and request for deferment, the 
employer has the right to take the case 
to the board of appeals. Should the 
board of appeals fail to grant the defer- 
ment, the occupational advisory in the 
state or the state director of selective 
service for the locality may refer the 
case to Washington. 

In all of this, it is important to remem- 
ber that the people working on the local 
boards are average citizens from that 
community. Remember, too, that they 
have a mean, thankless job to do, They 
are uncompensated, except with the 
knowledge that they are doing a patriotic 
duty for their country. The average 
local board is made up of three John 
Does from the individual community. 
They can’t possibly know all there is to 
know about all the businesses there are 
in this country, and it is conceivable that 
they may be unimpressed with the in- 
formation you give them regarding a 
particular business about which they 
know very little. 

When the case is removed from their 
jurisdiction and taken to the board of 
appeals, the occupational advisers for the 
States are available and through agencies 
in Washington these occupational ad- 
visers have a great deal more information 
about particular businesses than anybody 
on the local board can have. Again, 
when the case is referred to Washington, 
we have the advice and counsel of every 
agency of government and the informa- 
tion that is available to us insures that 
the best interests of the nation and the 
community are served when a decision 
is finally reached in a presidential appeal. 

Remember, please, No. 1, there is 


nothing unpatriotic about requesting de- 
ferment; No. 2, it is your duty; No. 3, it 
requires the best efforts of an important 
executive in your organization. The em- 
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ployer who has assigned the job of re- 
questing deferment to some junior clerk 
is just as remiss in his duty as the man 
who refuses to request deferment for 
anybody. 


Analyze Your Personnel 


You should take an inventory of your 
personnel now, decide which men you 
absolutely have to have in order to con- 
tinue your operations and fight for their 
deferment. 

Reconcile yourself to the losing of 
those men you can spare and that you 
can find replacements for. You have a 
long-range responsibility which is to 
secure a replacement for every able- 
bodied man in your organization, if pos- 
sible. 

In order to have any concept of the 
need for manpower that we may have to 
face, it is important to remember that 
of our 133,000,000 of people, there are 
only about 60,000,000 who are capable 
of productive effort that will contribute 
directly to the war effort. These are 
about 40,000,000 of men and 20,000,000 
women. At the present time, there are 
something like 9,000,000 women engaged 
in productive activity. 

Various estimates have been made as 
to the number of men needed behind the 
lines in order to maintain a soldier at 
the front. Back in the days of the 
Crusades, it was a fairly simple prob- 
lem. The warrior put on his armor, was 
hoisted on his horse, and away he went 
and nobody worried very much about 
him until he came back. He found his 
food, his lodging and his romance on the 
hoof. But even in Napoleon’s time, it 
required the efforts of three people 
behind the line to maintain every sol- 
dier at the front, and Napoleon was 
licked because he didn’t have enough 
people behind the lines to supply his 
army in Russia. 

In World War I, it required five men 
behind the lines for every man at the 
front. In this new madness of war with 
machines, it certainly can be no less 
than five to one; it must be more. But 
even on a basis of five to one, consider 
our 60,000,000 total producers who must 
produce the food, the munitions, the 
minerals, the metals, the lumber; who 
must provide the men and women who 
will maintain our communications, 
transportation and essential activities, 
and you will find that in terms of a 
10,000,000-man army we have reached 
the limit of our manpower, because to 
maintain 10,000,000 men on fronts around 
the world, it will take the efforts of the 
remaining 50,000,000 of producers. 

So as an ultimate problem, we must 
recognize that as employers you will 
have to ultimately find replacements 
among women, among men not fit for 
service and among men beyond the mili- 
tary ages. Let me caution you that is a 
long-range picture, but as contrasted 
with your first responsibility and im- 
mediate responsibility of keeping the 
men you need, you must reconcile your- 
self in the long run to replacing every 
able, fit man in the ultimate long-run. 
That sounds pretty harsh. I don’t think 
it is too harsh considering the circum- 
stances. 


Total War—Total Effort 

Even yet the war seems very remote 
to most of us, but day by day as more 
of our sons and brothers and friends go 
off to war, it gets a little closer. I think 
we have got to begin very soon to be 
very realistic. We have got to realize 
that every day this war goes on, Ameri- 
can boys are going to be killed. Every 
day the war continues, American boys 
will die. Realizing that, I think we must 
all gear ourselves for a total all-out 
effort. Nonessential activity must stop. 
Our every energy must be directed 
toward a total war effort. 

As yet none of us knows how many 
men we are likely to need to win the 
war. Not speaking for selective service, 
I can say this, we will get just as 
many men as are needed during the 
war. It might help, too, to shock us 
into a realization of how dirty and how 
mean the job ahead is if you will just 
remember that should the invader ever 
come, before you go out to meet him 
at the cross-roads you may turn a gun 
on your own wife and children before 
you leave the house. 

There is an imposing array of questions 
here, Several of them deal with the 
question as to how the government re- 
gards the drug industry. I don’t think 
there is any doubt in anybody’s mind but 
that it is recognized as an essential ac- 
tivity. The War Manpower Commission 
has already so ruled and all of us know 
that it plays an important part in our 
national health. 

Several of these questions deal with 
necessary men. You have the job of 
selling to the selective service organiza- 
tion the fact No.-1, that you are engaged 
in an essential activity. That job has 
been partly done for you by the War 
Manpower Commission and by General 
Hershey. The local boards have been 
told that the drug industry is an essential 
activity. . 

The second consideration is, Does this 
man perform an essential activity in the 
business? Does he perform a necessary 
function? An elevator operator or a 
timekeeper in an airplane plant performs 


no more important a job than an elevator 
operator or a timekeeper in Macy’s de- 
partment store. A machine tool operator 
in an airplane plant is performing a 
necessary function. A key man in your 
organization without whom you wouldn’t 
be able to operate efficiently is a neces- 
sary man. 

So remember, first, you must establish 
that the industry is essential, the activity 
is essential; No. 2, that the man in 
question performs a necessary function, 
and, No. 3, that it is difficult or impos- 
sible to replace him. 


Replacement Expected 


All occupational deferments are granted 
for six months’ periods or less, and the 
selective service system will not be sym- 
pathetic to anything less than a sincere 
all-out effort on the part of an employer 
to train a replacement when a man has 
been given a deferment, You should 
recognize the deferment by the selective 
service system as a loan of that man so 
that your organization can continue to 
make a maximum effort toward our total 
war effort. 

I repeat, the selective service system 
will not be sympathetic to anything less 
than a sincere all-out effort on your part 
to train a replacement and the replace- 
ment should be a man unfit for military 
service, a man who is beyond the mili- 
tary age or a woman. 

Does anybody in the audience have a 
more specific question? Most of these 
questions I have here are generally 
covered in what I have already said. 

Captain Schieffelin:—Major, I ask this 
question as chairman of local board 35 
in this city and president of one of our 
member companies. Can you tell us for 
information approximately what percent- 
age of the men in not direct munitions 
manufacture have already gone? I ask 
that question because within the last two 
days I have found that in our company 
today 22 percent of our manpower is al- 
ready in one of the three services. I 
thought it would be of interest to the 
membership if you have any figures on 
that subject, and with what has been 
printed in the papers on an army of 
4,000,000 or more now, it would indicate 
that those who have already gone would 
be more than doubled before we get the 
10,000,000. Can you tell us something on 
that subject? 

Major Culligan:—Yes, I can. Just ten 
days ago, I was out at the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce executive com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago. As you know, 
the J. C’s are an organization whose ages 
range from twenty-one to thirty-six. I 
think they are representative of the 
young men of this country and a good 
cross-section. Close to 50 percent of their 
membership is now in the service. I 
think it is important to say here that no 
one of you realizes how big our army is 
today. No one of you realizes how many 
hundreds of thousands of men we take 
into the army each month. That infor- 
mation has been kept from the public as 
a matter of military policy, 

The last statement, the last detailed 
statement made was by Secretary Stim- 
son early this year when he announced 
the total size of the army by the end of 
this year at 3,600,000, 400,000 of the navy, 
and 200,000 for the marine corps. I assure 
you our armed forces are much larger 
than that right now. And we are taking 
far more men than anybody realizes. 
That is why to some people it seems that, 
well, it shouldn’t be so tough, they 
shouldn't have to be taking so many men 
out of their particular local board when 
the popular conception is that our total 
goal for this year was going to be some- 
thing less than 150,000 men per month on 
the average. It goes way beyond that. 


Time to Ask Deferment 


Mr. Van Gorder:—May I ask what is 
the proper time to ask for a deferment? 
I assume that deferment for all men 
in the 1-A_ classification should be 
asked immediately; but should defer- 
ment be asked for men in other classi- 
fications at once or when they are 
moved into another classification, into 
the 1-A classification? 

Major Culligan:—As soon as possible. 
Let me explain that. Under the initial 
program, form 42-A was to be filed with 
the questionnaire that the man filled 
out; but back in those days, nobody 
worried very much about it. No em- 
ployer thought he was going to lose 
very many of his men and he let the 
thing rock along without paying very 
much attention to it. We didn’t realize 
we were going to be in a war then. We 
didn’t realize they were going to be 
taking millions of men each year. 

That form 42-A may be filed at any 
time and the sooner the better. It must 
be filed, if it is going to do any good 
at all, when the men receives notice 
of reclassification. By that I mean if 
he is presently A-3 or A-2, as soon as he 
receives notice, that is the time for the 
employer to move and move fast. But 
that 42-A may be filled at any time. 
If you failed to file it in any particular 
case, don’t delay any longer. Remem- 
ber always in this that you have got 
an individual selling job to do. It is up 
to you to get down and see those peo- 
ple on the local board. Let them un- 
derstand your problems. Let them un- 
derstand the importance of keeping a 
particular man, because they can’t defer 
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him as a necessary man unless they 
understand that he is actually necessary. 
If he has got a selling job to do with 
your local board, you have got to make 
those people understand as best you 
can that the men in question are 
needed for the efficient operation of 
your particular industry. 


Status of Pharmacy Students 


President Hutchins:—Major, what will 
be the status of pharmacy students in 
their junior and senior years? 

Major Culligan:—There is no hard and 
fast rule regarding students. Students 
may be deferred as necessary men and 
may be considered as in training and 
preparation for necessary work. But 
it is on an individual basis, and the 
local board must consider the merits 
in the individual case. There is no 
categorical or blanket deferment for 
students. If the local board feels that 
the man’s time is better spent prepar- 
ing for that particular activity, they will 
in all likelihood defer him as a neces- 
sary man and put him in class 2. 


Special Qualifications 

Secretary Newcomb:—We have among 
our members, particularly among the 
wholesalers, many men who are quali- 
fied for service and who gradually are 
going into service. Many of those men 
are especially qualified for service prob- 
ably in the quartermaster corps, ware- 
housing, and the like. Can you explain 
what the procedure should be for such 
men who are so engaged in warhousing 
work in the event they desire to volun- 
teer for service of that character? 

Major Culligan:—Well, there are sev- 
eral answers to that. When a man is 
inducted into the army, during the in- 
itial three weeks he is classified by a 
classification officer. His capabilities, 
vocational background, business experi- 
ence, are all recorded. During the bal- 
ance of his preliminary training, that 
information is passed on through the 
army service command in the area and 
men with special abilities are assigned 
to special work. If there is a need for 
people with warehousing experience in 
the area, that information showing up 
in the classification card will result in 
that man’s assignment ¥o that par- 
ticular type of work. 

More important than that procedure 
for men in this group I think is the 
Army Specialist Corps which was cre- 
ated five or six months ago under the 
direction of Directors-General Dwight 
Davis. Ultimately the Army Specialist 
Corps will commission many thousands 
of men, businessmen who will be avail- 
able to replace army officers who are 
now doing non-military and noncom- 
bat work. To any of you who are think- 
ing of going into the service, I think it 
would be advisable to file the army per- 
sonnel placement questionnaire with 
Director-General Dwight Davis, of the 
Army Specialist Corps in Washington, 
D. C. They need men, particularly with 
the kind of background and experience 
that men in a group of this kind would 
have. Of course, the army is still com- 
missioning, giving regular reserve com- 
missions to men with special ability and 
the Adjutant-General’s Office in Wash- 
ington can give you detailed information 


on that. 


Wholesalers’ Inventories 


Distribution is an essential factor 
in production, said Dr. Eaton V. W. 
Read, chief of the Wholesale and Re- 
tail Policy Section in the WPB Divi- 
sion of Civilian Supply. He spoke to 
the convention on “The War Program 
and Wholesale Distribution.” He 
said:— 

This country’s 200,000 wholesalers and 
1,800,000 retailers with their millions of 
employees form a vital part of our pro- 
ductive capacity which is now being 
geared to the war program. I say ad- 
visedly “productive capacity,” because 
while manufacturing—a little elementary 
economics here, maybe—changes_ the 
form of goods, wholesaling and retail- 
ing create time and place utility. They 
get the goods where they are needed, 
when they are needed, and as such they 
are very definitely part of the produc- 
tive operation of this country. 

Back in the 18th century, the econom- 
ists little realized the productivity of 
wholesaling and retailing. Back before 
that, the Greeks had a word for it. 
Kapmos in the Greek meant retailer— 
it also meant thief, knave or rogue. 


On the other hand (I am in a whole- 
sale gathering this morning), the Greeks 
did recognize some of the production 
inherent in the wholesaling problem. 
They referred to “emperos,” emporia, 
from which we get our emporium idea 
in their denotation of the word “whole- 
saling.” Wholesaling, of course, is some- 
thing more than merely the distribution 
of finished civilian goods. You people 
are interested in that aspect of it. 

When I say 200,000 wholesalers, I refer, 
of course, and include those wholesalers 
who are engaged in marketing and in 
gathering together the farm products of 
the nation before those farm products 


are changed in form and distributed by 
other wholesaling institutions. 


Wholesaling Will Survive 

Wholesaling will certainly survive this 
war period. It is my idea that it will 
probably become increasingly important. 
As long as we have thousands of retail 
establishments and as long as we have 
consumers spread over our millions of 
square miles of land, consumers who 
need to buy goods, there will be re- 
tailers to serve them and there will be 
wholesalers to serve those retailers to 
get the goods to them from the manu- 
facturers. Especially does that seem to 
be true in your field of drug distribu- 
tion, in groceries and in hardware. Of 
course, in the case of hardware, the 
wholesalers are having a rather difficult 
time because of the great reduction in 
the supply of goods available to them. 
However, many hardware wholesalers 
have turned into industrial and mill 
supply houses and are directly supply- 
ing the war plants of the country with 
many of their needs. 

However, wholesaling will have to 
make its contribution to the war pro- 
gram. I realize, I can see that you 


realize that you will, from Dr. New- 
comb’s talk, from Mr. Hutchins’ talk 
and others. You will have to give up 
manpower, salesmen, warehouse people. 
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You may lose some of your clerical staff, 
undoubtedly have already. 


You will not have as many materials 
with which to pack and to ship. You 
will not have, not be able to buy the 
labor-saving equipment that you might 
wish to use to modernize your ware- 
house handling. As you, of course, 
know, you can’t get automobiles except 
with considerable difficulty. 


Business will not be as usual. No 
segment of the American economy can 
or should hope to escape the impact of 
the war. We will have rationing, we 
already have some of it, priorities, allo- 
cation, reduced supplies of goods. Other 
speakers are speaking specifically of 
those problems into which I will not go. 

I do want to read to you what Gen- 
eral Somervell said in St. Louis, how- 
ever, as some of you probably noticed 
in the papers this morning. 

“So far, the war has gone none too 
well. So far we've lost nearly every 
major struggle. If we continue to lose 
a little while longer it will be too late 
to save ourselves, America and civiliza- 
tion. We and our Allies have taken a 
terrific shellacking all around the globe. 
We are all in the same boat. It is a good, 
stout boat. It has weathered many a 
storm; but it is not going to weather 
this one unless we are all good sailors. 
It is going to go down unless we quit 


fighting about who is to row the boat 
and who is going to steer.” 


Inventory Limitation 


I think I will turn to the inventory 
problem with which I have been working 
for the past two or three months. As 
you may know, the War Production 
Board has approved the recommenda- 
tions of my committee to institute a pro- 
gram of inventory regulation in two- 
steps, the second of which may not be- 
come necessary. The first is the report- 
ing period, the second may be the actual 
inventory limitation period. If sufficient 
progress is made toward an equitable dis- 
tribution of goods and such progress is. 
shown by the reporting procedure, by the 
reports that we get, it may be necessary 
for us to recommend the actual limitation 
upon inventories. 

What are we trying to accomplish 
through recommending inventory regula- 
tion? In general, we believe in inven- 
tory equalization, if you want to use 
those words. By that we do not mean 
every wholesale house and retailer shall 
have the same amount of goods but that 
he shall have goods in proportion to his 
sales volume. Inventory regulation can 
help win the war, we believe, and is 
needed to protect the civilian economy 
during the prosecution of the war pro- 
gram. 
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FELTON cnemicat company, Inc. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FLAVORS, ESSENTIAL OILS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS, AND NATURAL DERIVATIVES 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





TRY IT...and you'll agree 


‘*There is no finer” 









F or every purpose where 
fine orange aroma or flavor 
is desired, Key Brand Oil 
of Orange, produced in 
our new and modern plant 
in Florida, will render 
utmost satisfaction at 
economical cost. 








If you arevusing Orange 
Oil as a flavor or as an 
ingredient in your per- 
fume formula by all 
means investigate the fine 
quality and interesting 
price of “Key Brand” 
Oil of Orange. 








Brooklyn, New York 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH 


LABORATORIES 
105-115 N. Fifth Street - - - Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Manufacturing Pharmacists 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eskay's Theranates 
Eskay’s Neuro Phosphates 
_ Eskay’s Pentaplex 
Benzedrine Sulfate Tablets N. N. R. 
Benzedrine Inhaler N. N. R. 


Paredrine Hydrobromide Ophthalmic 1% with Boric Acid 


Pentnucleotide N. N. R. 

Oxo-Ate ‘B’ 

Paredrine Hydrobromide Aqueous 
Pragmasul 


Feosol Tablets 


Feosol Elixir 


Oldest Drug House in America 


* SERVICE WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS.... 
for nearly 150 years Schieffelin & Co. has been sup- 
plying the needs of the drug trade in the New York 
metropolitan area. Now, as always, the slogan 
“Quality, Integrity, Service” is applicable; and we 
are ready and fully prepared to serve the trade 
quickly, efficiently and completely. 


* IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS .... 
Schieffelin & Co. was one of the first drug houses to 
enter the field of foreign trade, Long experience 
enables us to maintain our high standard of importing 
and exporting only the finest quality drugs, oils, 
chemicals and druggists’ sundries. 


* SOLE U. S. AGENTS.... 

Schieffelin & Co. represent the following products: 
Almay Cosmetics (for hypersensitive individuals); 
Crown Lavender Smelling Salts and Crown Batho- 
dora; Peter Moller Standardized Cod Liver Oil; 
Triton Bath Salts for the Nauheim Treatment; Benzo- 
inol, plain or medicated; Rufus Crowell Preparations. 


* PHARMACEUTICAL AND RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES... . 


The pharmaceutical specialties of Schieffelin & Co. 
have a justly high reputation. Pioneers in the field 
of endocrinology, Schieffelin & Co. now supplies a 
line of well-known and respected glandular products. 


Schieffelin & Co. 


16-30 Cooper Square 


New York, N. Y. 
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A bit more specifically, we feel that 
inventory equalization is needed to get 
goods to consumers in various areas and 
parts of the country through stores of 
various sizes and types, in cities and in 
country places. We feel that inventory 
regulation may help to lessen inflation- 
ary pressures. How? Well, for one thing 
by reducing the over-estimation of de- 
mand by manufacturers. Obviously, if 
retailers and wholesalers are in a posi- 
tion to stock up in excess of their needs, 
they will order the goods from the 
manufacturer and the manufacturer will 
attempt to and will produce those goods, 
Goods will not be dammed up in certain 
places and certain areas. In that way, it 
will help to reduce the inflationary pres- 
sure and it also may help to delay the 
need for rationing, because if the goods 
are available and are being distributed 
through the ordinary processes of com- 
mercial marketing to the consumer, there 
will be less cry and demand for ration- 
ing, consumers will tend to get what 
they think is their fair share of goods, 
and, as a corollary of that; to lessen the 
development of the black markets which 
are bound to arise when some dealers 
have more goods than they need and 
others have less; to aid in maintaining the 
maximum amount of retail competition, 
enabling the retailer to have the goods 
if he can competitively get the trade, 
enable him to have his “fair share” of 
the goods to serve that trade with; and, 
finally, to keep distributors in a more 
healthy shape for postwar adjustment. 
Many of the people to whom we spoke 
in our conferences with over 200 repre- 
sentative wholesalers and retailers in 
Washington, New York, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh, emphasized that point to us, 
that point of reducing this competitive 
protection, as they called it, that is, the 
buying by A because B in his town had 
twelve month's supply of sheets or what- 
ever it might be. 

So much for some of the objectives of 
inventory limitation. 


Inventory Increases Found 


Now the actual situation that we 
found through our technical staff’s study 
of the figures available to us from the 
Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and also surveys 
submitted to us for our consideration by 
the American Retail Federation and Dun 
& Bradstreet’s Research Division. We 
found that retail inventories were up 
about 50 percent from 1939 to ‘42, while 
sales were up about 30 percent. We 
found that the second quarter of 1942, 
stock sales ratio showed a 15 percent ex- 
cess inventory as against 1939-40-41 
average. Remember, that is the aver- 
age, and in many cases the excess Was 
a great deal greater than that and in 
other cases stores did not have any- 
where near as many goods as they 
should have had in proportion to their 
sales. 

Department stores, just as an ex- 
ample, inventories are up approximately 
50 percent the first half of ‘42 over ‘41; 
the sales up only 14 percent. The large 
stores were up more than the smaller 
stores and the Eastern stores were up 
more than the Western stores. Indepen- 
dent stores showed the same thing, 
especially in ready-to-wear, furniture, 
men’s and boys’ clothing and in dry 
goods. The larger stores and the stores 
in the larger cities were up more. Re- 
member we are taking that in relation- 
ship to sales, of course, not in absolute 
terms, but always in relationship to 
sales. As a matter of fact, we did not 
find that to be true in the retail drug 
field. I will come back to that in a 
moment. 


Objections to Limitation 


Some of the objections as against the 
objectives of inventory limitation which 
were raised as we talked to these mer- 
chants and also in hundreds of letters 
which flowed in to us from thirty-seven, 
I think, states of the Union: “What is 
the use of having inventory limitation? 
Reduced production of civilian goods 
will correct the inventory situation.” 


If you really analyze tnat, you will 
see that reduced production of civilian 
goods is an argument for inventory limi- 
tation, not against it. True, reduced 
production may in time lower the level 
of the inventory reservoir for the coun- 
try as a whole, but in and through it- 
self it will not equalize the distribution 
of goods or have goods distributed in 
proportion to sales. 

“General maximum price regulation 
has removed the incentive for inventory 
accumulation.” Well, it has removed one 
of the incentives to a certain degree, 
but in so far as merchants hope to get 
and succeed in getting adjustments, 
“Gen. Max” has not removed the entire 
price incentive and, of course, the com- 
ing scarcity incentive still remains. 

“Facts don’t show unequal distribu- 
tion.” Well, the facts do show that 
Those were merely statements, and most 
of the men to whom we talked and 
brought that up said they were speaking 
just from their own experience and they 


hard to tell when another buying splurge 
might start, unless there were some de- 
terrent to that buying. 

“Price increases demand increased in- 
ventories.” That is true, certainly. But 
inventory increases have been out of 
line and out of proportion in retailing, 
especially in certain types of retailing, 
to increased sales. : 

“We must not discourage production 
of goods if labor and materials are avail- 
able for their production.” Quite true. 
The object of inventory limitation is not 
to discourage the production of civilian 
goods where the materials are available 
for those goods and it should not dis- 
courage that production because the 
manufacturers can find customers who 
are not overbought. There are certainly 
a lot of them, as our statistics show. 


“Manufacturers and wholesalers allo- 
cation is doing the job.” Manufacturers 
and wholesalers allocation may be help- 
ing to do the job but, apparently, it 
hasn’t done the job—again the facts, 


“Inventory limitation will cause dis- 
orderly liquidation.” We certainly hope 
not. That is one of the reasons that we 
recommended the giving of so much time 
for inventory adjustment before any 
actual limitation was imposed, if such 
limitation was found to be necessary. 

“Transportation will bog down.” Any- 
thing that tends to equalize the flow 
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of goods as against having these buying 
spurts, this competitive protection, this 
psychological mass movement among re- 
tailers, will tend to aid transportation 
rather than to harm it, because the goods 
will flow in an orderly stream. 


Why Wholesale Control 


I have some questions here which were 
submitted on inventory control, as it is 
titled, and I hope to allow a little time 
for questions after I get through giving 
out here. I suppose you people are in- 
terested in knowing, (a) why wholesalers 
were recommended for inclusion in this 
plan, and (b) more specifically why drug 
wholesalers were not excluded. I think 
that is one of the questions. It is cer- 
tainly a fair question. It should have an 
answer. 


In general, we found that wholesalers’ 
and manufacturers’ stocks were in good 
shape. Our economic report, which I 
hope will be out within a week or so, 
will show that, but since we found in- 
equitable distribution among retailers, we 
simply had to recommend the inclusion 
of wholesalers and manufacturers. I 
think you can see the reasons, Obvious- 
ly, arrangements could be made for re- 
tail institutions to have manufacturers 
carry stock for them, if they are large 
retail institutions; wholesalers might 
carry stocks on an informal basis for re- 
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tailers, and manufacturers for them. In 
other words, if you are going to attempt 
to equalize distribution of inventories 
or make it more equitable, less inequit- 
able at the retail level, you forced to go 
back through the channel, through the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer. 


In the case of drugs, we found the re- 
tail situation quite clean, if you want to 
call it that. But retail drug stores 
through their own operations and mer- 
chandising policies now compete, do 
they not, very definitely with variety 
stores, hardware stores, department 
stores, and perhaps some others I am 
not thinking of at the moment? 

Therefore, if we are to be fair with 
the other types of retailers who do need 
the limitation or the regular program, 
we have to put into the same boat those 
who compete with them. Similarly or 
along the same line, if the retailers are 
in good shape and if the drug wholesal- 
ers are in good shape, this sort of a 
regular program does not have to bear 
any or cause them any particular burden. 
Relation to Public Health 

What will be the attitude of the gov- 
ernment as regards increasing inventor- 
ies in the hands of distributors of drugs 
and medicines to safeguard future public 
health? That is one of the items which 
we specifically recommended for further 
study in our summary policy report, 
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WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


Wi, point with pride that all during 


the present emergency we have been 


able, to a remarkable degree, to carry on 


a tradition of over a century of service 


to the wholesale drug trade. With a few 


exceptions, all essential oils and balsams 


required by the drug industry have been, 


and still are, available in our original 


packages from one ounce upward. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET - 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES 
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did not have access to a great many 
figures. Big stocks are being cut. True, 
there seems to be a movement toward 
reducing large stocks. However, it is 
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IN ACTIVE 
PHARMACEUTICALS || PRESCRIPTION DEMAND 


and 


I N T E R M E D I AT E S | Bromic Compound 


‘ - Camphella 
Phenobarbital x Ferro-B, Improved 


Tr iethyl Orthoformate : Hexa-Chloride Compound 


West Haverstraw, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


Tablets Iod-Ethamine 


Cyanacetamide 
Tablets Oxiphe® 


Ethyl Cyano-acetate 1 || Pediitol 
Ethyl Phenylacetate , Tablets Phensal 


Siomine 


Formaldehyde, U.S.P. : Visco 
Benzyl Alcohol : iaaeeeignann 


sialic - | PITMAN-MOORE 
COMPANY 


AMERICAN-BRITISH Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc. 
CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, Inc. Indianapolis 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephones: AShland 4-2265 and 4-2266 














MESSAGE TO THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
ASSOCIATION fiom Ate. Fe. 


When Germany marched into Poland on the Ist of September, 1939, it was evident that no longer 
could the democratic nations tolerate the practice of forceful possession by Germany. I felt that this date 
of September Ist would mark the beginning of a war which would become global in aspect, hence in 
association with some of the men with whom I have conducted a consulting laboratory for the past twelve 
years prior to September 1, 1939, I organized Fine Organics, Inc., for the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
and fine organic chemicals which formerly had been imported from abroad and which were supplied by 
Germany and other European countries to the pharmaceutical manufacturers of this country and South 














America. 

We were fortunate in having this foresight and now we are serving a 
pharmaceutical manufacturers confidentially, loyally and well by supplying them with materials which 
formerly were brought in from abroad, thereby filling a national need. 

If you have any problem along the organic chemical manufacturing field, do not hesitate to contact 
us as we are constantly working on the development of new products which are brought to our attention by 





number of prominent 







our various clients. 
We are herewith listing a few of the products we now manufacture : 









CALCIUM IODOBEHENATE ETHYL CHAULMOOGRATE CALCIUM BENZYL PHTHALATE 
(syn. Sajodin) P-ACETYLAMINO PHENYL CAMPHOSULFONIC ACID 
ANTIPYRINE SALICYLATE SALICYLATE (Phenetsal) and its various salts 
BETA NAPHTHOL BENZOATE ALBUMIN TANNATE (Tannalbin) GLUTATHIONE 
(Benzo naphthol) DI-ACETYL TANNIN (Tannigen) HELMITOL 





We invite your inquiry for our comprehensive list of organic chemicals. This list will not include 


those products that we manufacture under a contract arrangement as we feel that such arrangement is a 
matter of trust and confidence between the client and ourselves. 
We shall be glad to have your inquiries to supply you with your requirements of chemicals and help 








you in the solution of your problems. 


NICHOLAS M. MOLNAR, President 


FINE ORGANICS, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 211 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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which was published in some of the trade 
papers early this month. Goods which 
are stockpiled for public interest rea- 
sons, we will have to study that subject 
further. 


Transportation Distances 
In the consideration of inventory limits, 
will the distance between the manufact- 
urer and the distributor be taken into 
consideration? Yes, that is really taken 
into consideration by the fact that, as 
most of you know, we have recom- 
mended that each retailer or each whole- 
sale establishment’s own stock to sales 
ratio during the base period be the gov- 
erning factor in its stock to sales ratio 
during the coming months. If he was 
distant from the manufacturer before, 
presumably he is still distant from the 
manufacturer. He may have had a 
slower turnover rate, a higher stock to 
sales ratio, and he will be allowed to 
continue to have that ratio which is 
higher than that of stores nearer the 
manufacturer. ; 

In the inventory control plan, will due 
allowance be made for increased volume 
of business in certain areas? This, again, 
is using the individual firm’s Own ex- 
perience as a guide to its inventory 
policy. You see that those areas which 
have had increased business will be al- 
lowed to increase their inventories in 
proportion to the increased business, 
even under an actual limitation plan 
which may or may not be instituted as 
reporting progress shows necessary. 


Estimates Allowed 

In view of the complex nature of the 
wholesale drug business and the tre- 
mendous number of items in_ stocks, 
should not a simple overall dollar in- 
ventory figure be the basis of control? 
Yes, it is. It would be the basis for re- 
porting and the basis for control. Should 
not this be an estimated inventory, not 
a physical inventory which would be 
impractical on a quarterly basis? True, 
The forms which are now in prepara- 
tion will allow and provide for the esti- 
mation of quarterly inventories. We 
don’t expect actual physical count on a 
quarterly basis, of course. 

Will due consideration be given to the 
need for excess stocks of seasonal com- 
modities in the inventory control plan? 
Yes, through the use of the quarterly 
method of estimating your coming sales 
and the inventories to support those 
sales, seasonals will come into the pic- 
ture and each wholesale and retail 
establishment subject to the plan will be 
allowed to select its inventory reporting 
year beginning either December Ist, 
January Ist, or February Ist, and that 
allowance will enable the department 
stores, for instance, to use February Ist, 
and then March and April will always 
be in the same quarter. That is when 
Easter always falls. Similarly with your 
Christmas season and your spring season, 


Exemption on Sales Basis 

What is the proposed annual dollar 
sales limit for blanket exemption and 
what was the basis for selection of this 
figure? We recommended the exemption 
—if you wish to call it that, deferment is 
a more popular word nowadays—the ex- 
emption of manufacturers and mer- 
chants whose sales were less than §100,- 
000 during the twelve months’ base per- 
iod, or whose inventories were less than 
$25,000 at cost. In other words, in order 
to be forced to report, the merchant or 
manufacturer would have to have both 
the over $100,000 sales and over $25,000 
inventory at cost. 

What was the basis for selection of 
this figure? Well, our statistics. One of 
the breaking points was $100,000, and we 
found that in general the stores and 
wholesale establishments below $100,000 
had not accumulated inventory in as 
great a proportion to sales increases as 
had the organizations with over $100,- 
000 sales. Also, we felt that organiza- 
tions with less than $100,000 sales would 
not have figures available and would not 
have the bookkeeping talent available. 
I think you all realize that some point 
had to be selected. The various argu- 
ments seemed to be mostly in favor of 
using the $100,000 and the $25,000 in- 
ventory, which will bring in, we esti- 
mate, approximately 3.5 percent of the 
retailers and, of course, a much larger 
proportion of the wholesalers. 

Will this exemption be applied irre- 
spective of type of business? Yes, it 
would be a tremendous task, I think 
you can realize, to set up and study 
each and every line of trade. Fifty-five 
of them, I think, are reported in the 
census and there are many more, of 
course. It would be difficult to pick a 
breaking point in each line of trade. 


Time Factor Not Large 

How will manpower be provided to 
take care of the extra work required for 
inventory control report requirement 
when there is already a drastic shortage 
of labor? A very fair question, but the 
reports are being designed so that in 
the opinion of our accountants—we have 
called in accountants as_ consultants, 
men from business as well as men form- 
erly with business and now with the 
government—it will take a relatively 
short time to fill in these reports. 


The base period report for a person 
whose bouks are in reasonable shape 
should take perhaps two or three hours. 
The quarterly report should take much 
a "aie So I don’t think you will 
ave to hire very many iti 
to do that Joh y y additional men 


_ There are going to be a lot of instruc- 
tions on these forms. That is our at- 
tempt to make clear what we want on 
the forms, what we need for our analysis 
of the inventory Situation, also to make 
it as simple as possible for the concern 
to make out reports. 


I missed one here. In view of the 
transportation difficulties, would it not 
be desirable to foster the development of 
larger inventories in the hands of whole- 
salers? In other words, is there not a 
conflict between the inventory control 
plan and the transportation problem, 
which is obviously becoming more acute? 


I think I did talk about that question 
when I answered the question that had 
been put to us about transportation. It 
may be that in certain areas of this 
country it will be highly desirable and 
necessary to have rather large inventor- 
ies of health supplies, and, as I said, 
that is something we plan to study. It 
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definitely requires further treatment than 
we have been able to give it in the 
rather short time we had for our study 
and recommendations. 

You have been very patient; thank you 
very much. 


Canadian War Controls 


How business is affected by the 
war program in Canada was told by 
Cyril H. Lander, vice-president of the 
National Drug & Chemical Company 
of Canada, Montreal, who spoke as 
follows:— 


I deem it a great honor to Canada and 
to me personally to be called upon here 
to address this N, W. D. A. gathering. 
I was particularly touched when you 
brought our flag in and put it on the 
dais here. It made me feel a little I 
have been a stranger. The way I feel 


about it today is there are no jealousies 
in business, there shouldn’t be, and 
wherever the flags of the United Nations 
fly there is our flag. Our flag is at home 
with your flag up here, and you didn’t 
have to bring in our flag, because we are 
all one today. 


GLU Eyre virh! 


OUTSELLS 
AUPE 


Mosr of American Industry knows which 
brand of Neutral & Common Degras is 
“America’s 1st choice’”—the MALMSTROM 


NIMCO BRAND! 


It’s first because in the production of 
Nimco Brand Degras, Malmstrom research 
has eliminated most of the crossed finger 
—“good enough” methods of manufacture. 


That’s why today, you can 
order Malmstrom’s Nimco 
Brand to your required s peci- 


America’s 
Largest 
Suppliers of 


147 LOMBARDY 


STOCKS CARRIED 


The basic report in Canada is known 
from September 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. Dur- 
ing that period, all prices were frozen— 
retail, wholesale, manufacturers’ prices 
—and there has been no break in the 
basic ceiling price, except where ad- 
justments had to be made. But there is 
one thing Mr. Donald Gordon has main- 
tained, and has maintained very rigidly, 
and that is that there is no break in re- 
tailers’ prices. They have been main- 
tained throughout Canada 100 percent. 


Adjustment to Ceilings 


Now we have a new scheme in there, 
a new word that comes into our business, 
and that is what we call the “squeeze.” 
The squeeze is operated when a manu- 
facturer or retailer is offered merchan- 
dise that can’t be sold by him at his 
ceiling price. Then there is an adjust- 
ment made between manufacturer, 
wholesaler and the retailer, in order that 
that commodity may be sold at the same 
price to the consumer. 

Just to give you one example, the 
shoe industry, shoes advanced in price 
about 15 percent. There is no advance 
to the consumer. The price on shoes 
is just the same, but they hold back 


fication and know that your next shipment 
will check with the previous one. This is 
just 1 of 9 important reasons why Malm- 


strom’s Nimco Brand is today’s favorite... 


STREET 


reasons that are important to every pro- 
ducer who wants better quality without 
paying a premium for quality Degras. 
Testing samples are available free, but our 
advice is that you order a 
quantity to check results on a 
commercial basis. 
1.LOW MOISTUR 
2, LOW ASH CONTEN 
3 MINIMUM ODO 
4. CONTROLLED COL 
5. UNIFORM QUALI 
6. UNIFORM TEXTURE 
7,.CONTROLLED VISCOSITY 


8. CONTROLLED MELTING POINT 
9. AVAILABLE TO ANY SPECIFICATION 


BEST FOR RUST PREVENTATIVES « PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
TANNING COMPOUNDS « LUBRICATING OILS & GREASES 
CORDAGE OILS « METAL DRAWING COMPOUNDS « BELT 
DRESSINGS « PAINTS & VARNISHES « PRINTING INKS « SOAPS 


N. |. MALMSTROM « CO. 


DEGRAS « Neutral and Common * WOOL GREASES 
LANOLIN « Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Base* Technical d 
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that 15 percent by the retailer taking 4 
percent less profit, the wholesaler taking 
4 percent less profit, and the manufac- 
turer through subsidy with the govern- 
ment taking 7 percent. That is how the 
squeeze operates. 


I think we have been particularly 
fortunate in Canada and I believe the 
same applies here in the drug business, 
due to the fact that all of our nationally 
advertised lines, or practically all of 
them, were stabilized in price before the 
price ceiling came in. That is, minimum 
prices were pretty well established 
throughout our country. So, therefore, 
we had little trouble or have had no 
trouble at all as far as nationally ad- 
vertised lines are concerned. 


We have also been relieved of a great 
deal of trouble in this war as compared 
with the last war and that is on fine 
chemicals. In the last war, as you all 
know, we were dependent, as were you, 
on supplies of fine chemicals coming 
from the outside. The foresight of our 
chemical industry, both in Canada and 
the United States, leaves us free today 
because we are producing at home all 
the fine chemicals or practically all the 
fine chemicals that we use in our busi- 
ness. So that the advances in price in 
fine chemicals have been rather small, 
the matter only pertaining, as far as 
Canada is concerned. to the amount of 
exchange and a slight cost increase 
covered on account of increased wages. 


Essential Oils Problem 


We have a problem, though, in crude 
drugs and essential oils, and that is 
something that we are working on now 
and trying to work out a plan whereby 
wholesalers and retailers can be relieved 
of a condition that they are in, that is 
of oils and crude drugs costing them 
far more than the price they are sealed 
at. That is under advisement by our 
boards and I believe that a policy, a 
program will be worked out. 


Just to give you an idea what Wwe are 
working on, we are suggesting to the 
government that if they will set a price 
on oils that are sold over the counter, 
that is, that the trade come in or the 
consumers come in and buy over the 
counter, if they will set up a formal 
price on those oils, we as an industry 
will take our chances with all the other 
cils that we have to sell. So we are try- 
ing to stabilize or trying to work out a 
plan on about twenty-four oils, common 
oils, and the rest will go into the big; 
whether we make money on them or 
lose on them, that is going to be our 
problem. 


Rules on Subsidies 

Our government will pay a subsidy. 
This is a question that has been asked 
of me and I will clear it right now. 
They will pay the subsidy, but any 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer 
who asks for a subsidy leaves himself 
open—and it is only right—for inspec- 
tion or investigation by the government. 
In other words, our government feels— 
and we are behind them in this—that it 
is not fair to spend public money to 
provide a profit for business if that 
business’ profit, all-over profit, is satis- 
factory. If the business is losing money, 
if they are going to go out of business 
unless they get a subsidy, then our gov- 
ernment say they are entitled to a sub- 
sidy. But, if the all-over picture of that 
business is satisfactory, then there will 
be no subsidy paid. I hope you get 
that clear. 

In the wholesale drug business you 
may lose $500 or $1,000 on some oils, We 
will say, but if your overall picture is 
all right, then you will not receive a 
subsidy on that particular thing. 


How Wartime Board Works 


The formation of the Wartime Price 
and Trade Board I think is un‘que ‘n 
the fact that it was not a fovernment 
idea to dominate business but rather 
to have business suggest to government 
what should be done so that business 
will operate under the regulations of 
the price ceiling. Directors were ap- 
pointed from every branch of business 
and these directors have advisory boards 
consisting of the leaders in their par- 
ticular line of business who are called 
upon to meet, make recommendations 
as to the curtailment of lines, elimina- 
tion of frills, and the discontinuance of 
trade practices that are costly and non- 
essential. That is the objective of the 
directors under the divisions. For in- 
stance, in our business we have a direc- 
tor and we have an advisory board con- 
sisting of the leaders in the wholesale 
drug business. 

Many orders have been approved by 
Mr. Donald Gordon, our chairman of the 
Wartime Price and Trade Board, for dif- 
ferent industries. It might interest you 
to know that before any order is finally 
signed by Mr. Gordon, it is first sub- 
mitted to all directors in all classes of 


business so that should an order unduly | 


affect a particular industry, the direc- 
tor of that industry can make his recom- 
mendations before the order is signed. 
So you might think that would slow up 
the issuance of orders. It does for a 
time, but is gets away from orders hav- 
ing an adverse effect on business that is 













allied with the industry affected by the 
order. 

I could give you several examples of 
that, but I won’t take the time, but you 
can see how thorough that works out. 
Every order that is proposed is sent to 
all classes of business. You would think 
that the food business would not be in- 
terested in an order applying to the drug 
business, or the hardware business may 
not be interested, but you may find 
in that order something that will affect 
the hardware business, something that 
will affect the food industry, something 
that may affect the tent and awning 
business, and that is why the orders are 
passed around. 


Already hundreds of economy orders 
ranging from asbestos products to vine- 
gar jars have been issued and innum- 
erable others are in the study stages and 
going through the administrative mill. 
The reasons behind these orders, of 
course, are many. One reason is to pere 
mit manufacturers to continue bringing 
out their products under the price ceil- 
ing by cutting down production costs 
through the elimination of frills. An- 
other reason is to conserve vital raw 
materials and to release them for the 
more important war industries. 

Then, too, there is the all important 
problem of labor and many of these ord- 
ers have been and will continue to be 
formulated with the thought in mind of 
releasing valuable man-power for more 
essential war industries, 


Initiative in Industries 


In passing, I would like to emphasize 
that most of these simplification orders 
are instigated by various’ industries 
themselves. To me one of the most out- 
standing features of this vast industrial 
simplification plan is that most of the 
orders issued by Ottawa over the signa- 
ture of Mr. Donald Gordon, emanate vol- 
untarily from the particular industry 
or trade concerned and are official mere- 
ly by the signature of Mr. Donald Gor- 
don. As one manufacturer recently ex- 
pressed himself to me, “We will stream- 
line our business to any extent to help 
Canada’s war effort, provided Ottawa 
makes it official and all manufacturers 
in our field do the same.” 

The board calls for the compliance of 
all affected and no one firm is able to 
take advantage of the others’ economy 
effort. Here are a few examples, just 
chosen at random, of frill-cutting that 
has been: applied to Canadian industry, I 
am going to steer away a little from the 
drug business to give you some idea of 
what is going on. 

An order from the Electrical Admin- 
istrator prohibited the use of rubber for 
an outside coating on domestic electric 
cords. On one line of cords alone, some 
27,000 pounds of the best grade planta- 
tion rubber, sufficient to provide rubber 
tracks, insulated wire and shock padding 
for eighteen army tanks, were saved. 

The same order discontinued twenty- 
one lines of flexible electric cords for 
use on toasters, irons, floor lamps, etc., 
leaving only nine lines available. 


Another order trom this same admin- 
istrator regarding electric switches and 
outlet boxes eliminated some ninety-five 
different types, putting the manufacturer 
and distributors in a position to reduce 
inventory. 

Then, too, the same administrator got 
an order signed that reduced the gauge 
of steel used from 16-gauge to 14-gauge 
and saved approximately 30 tons of steel, 
or sufficient to make ten Rahm tanks. 

There is still another order not yet 
finalized that will prohibit almost en- 
tirely the use of metal in the manufac- 
turing of electrical floor lamps and table 
lamps. It is estimated that this will save 
some 3,000 tons of valuable metal. By 
cutting down the length of electric cord 
on these same lamps to a maximum of 
five feet saves 250 miles of electric cord. 

Of course, these figures apply only to 
Canada. They would be much greater 
applied to the United States. 


Other board orders include the sav- 
ing of 5,250 pounds of rubber through 
the restrictions in the use of rubber 
printing dies; the release of 40,000 
pounds of shellac to ammunition plants 
through the economies in the manufac- 
ture of ladies’ felt hats; sufficient cloth 
to make 150,000 soldiers battle dresses 
were saved through the curtailment and 
streamlining of men’s clothing. Then 
cotton thread, the manpower and ma- 
chines saved in the reduction of cotton 
thread was very great; 159 shades of 
cotton thread were salable in Canada 
and these have now been reduced to a 
maximum of fifty. 


Orders Affecting Drug Trade 


Getting back to the drug industry, 
many orders have been issued which 
affect the Canadian druggist. Simplifi- 
cations have been put through regard- 
ing many of the products he sells and 
resells, such as envelopes, bobby pins, 
the packing of chocolates, brushes of 
different types such as dental, manicure, 
shower and shaving brushes. 

Another order which has not yet been 
released concerns itself with reducing 
the elastic content in surgical and medi- 
cal garments. Hundreds of lines have 
been discontinued voluntarily by manu- 
facturers, and I am very proud of this 
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because in the pharmaceutical business 
and in the private medicine business 
and the drug sundry business the manu- 
facturers of these lines have done an 
excellent job in streamlining their lines, 
reducing the number of sizes so that 
great savings have been made in inven- 
tory and in manpower. 


An order is now in the study stage to 
reduce the number of packages of 
household drugs. For example, there 
are nine sizes of castor oil bottled, and 
it is the thought of many in the drug 
business that these sizes could be re- 
duced to, say, three or four and not 
affect the convenience of the consuming 
public. You can imagine, and you re- 
alize, how many thousands of pounds of 
castor oil, bottles and labels go into 
these packages that are sitting on re- 
tailers’ shelves, wholesalers’ shelves, to- 
day that do not turn over. The sizes of 
castor oil sold are 2-ounce, 4 ounce, 
probably 6-ounce. You have 16’s, you 
have 20’s, and you have 12’s, and you 
have one ounce, all that sitting there, 
not dormant, you can’t really call them 
dormant stock, but they are not moving. 


Cosmetic Limitations 


However, there is an order that is af- 
fecting the drug business which I would 
like to elaborate. This order is A-302. 
It concerns cosmetics and states, among 
other things, that no manufacturer shall 
manufacture, pack, distribute, or sell 
more than (a) six shades of nail polish, 
four odors or brands of perfume, col- 
ognes, toilet waters, talcum powders, and 
dusting powders; (c) four shades of 
rouges, lip sticks and face powders; (d) 
three odors or brands of hand lotions, 
face lotions, hair dressing, solid and 
liquid, hair oil and brilliantine and hair 
tonics. 


As far as the retailer is concerned, 
order A-302 has four distinct advantages. 
It will assure the retailer of a steady 
supply of this merchandise that is profit- 
able to him. Second it will save and con- 
serve valuable counter and shelf space. 
Third, it will save clerks’ time. Fourth, 
it will require less inventory. 

There are two other orders which 
have direct bearing on the drug business 
in Canada. They are, first, the retail 
delivery order, and, second, the whole- 
sale delivery order. I will deal first with 
the wholesale delivery order. 


When the wholesale delivery order 
was suggested, the majority of whole- 
salers in Canada felt that it would not 
be possible for them to give a satisfac- 
tory service to the retailers unless they 
were able to give one delivery a day. 
I had hundreds of letters on the subject, 
but we made a test in the City of Tor- 
onto, which is the second largest city 
in Canada. Montreal is still tops! 


Delivery Curtailment 


We made a test there. We divided the 
City of Toronto into zones. We started 
out by giving three deliveries a week, 
and it worked. After that test was 
made for about six weeks, an order was 
then put through making all wholesale 
druggists reduce their deliveries to three 
deliveries per week, and it has worked 
out very well. No wholesaler will take 
an order on the day the delivery is made. 
The order must be placed the day before. 

That saving alone has meant to us, 
to my business, over 30 percent in tire 
miles and gasoline usage. That is some- 
thing. As I gathered yesterday from 
the meeting, I understand that you can 
get tires for your trucks here, you can 
get tires for your salesmen; we cant. 
When our tires are gone, our service 
is finished. Therefore we are doing 
everything we possibly can to conserve 
what we have and we are getting fine 
response from our retail friends. 


Gentlemen, It just takes a little 
education. It takes a little talking and it 
takes a little understanding between our 
retailers and our wholesale friends in 
order to work out these problems. 


Somebody asked me if there is a pen- 
alty on these orders. Definitely yes. The 
wholesaler that breaks the order is 
warned. The second time, his number 
plates are taken off his trucks, therefore, 
they are no longer of any use to him. 
It may be for a week, it may be a slight 
infraction so they just take them away 
for the week. But the second time it 
may be longer, and the next time it 
might be for the duration of the war. 


Now these things bring home to us 
how close the war is and we have found 
that we can get along with our friends 
and save a great deal in labor in our 
wholesale houses through the reduction 
of deliveries. In the retail delivery order, 
which has caused an awful lot of com- 
ment, orders of $1 or over are covered, 
except prescriptions and emergency 
items. Now that leaves the retailer open. 
He has got to have a conscience and he 
has to be fair. I think most of them 
are being fair with that order. But 
thrown up to us every now and then is, 
“What is an emergency item?” Well, an 
emergency item is just what that retailer 
determines it to be. It wouldn’t be a 
bottle of ginger ale. It wouldn’t be a 
package of cigarettes. But if there is a 
burn in the home or an accident, I 
would say that that retailer had a per- 
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fect right to deliver a ten-cent bottle of 
mercurochrome if the person called and 
asked for it and he would be right within 
the order. 


New Lines Must Be Approved 


No lines can be sold or brought out in 
Canada until they have been approved 
first. If it is pharmaceuticals or proprie- 
tary medicines, they must be appoved by 
Mr. Grant, the Drug Manufacturing and 
Pharmaceutical Administrator. Sundries, 
all other lines affecting the drug business, 
must be submitted to the retail director 
and the wholesale director and prices 
must be approved by them so the price 
is fair to wholesaler and to retailer. So 
that is the control we have on our busi- 
ness through these different directors. 


The operation of salesmen in Canada— 
and we are not calling them salesmen 
any longer because some of our salesmen 
are no longer salesmen, they are working 
inside. We are reorganizing our territor- 
ies because the maximum of gas we have 
to use is 5,000 miles a year, and that 
doesn’t give a salesman a very great op- 
portunity to cover very large territory. 
So we are using busses and trains, real- 
locating territories. The salesmen are 
covering just the same as they have 
been in the past, not quite as often, but 
they are calling in on a certain number 
of towns and telephoning and checking 
a number of towns, so on the next trip 
the towns they telephoned, they will call 
on. We find that that is working out 
quite satisfactorily. 


Service Jobs for Salesmen 


Today there is no problem in selling 
merchandise. We have got to look at 
that. Our men we are calling ervice 
men. They have got a job to do and a 
very definite job to do. They have got 
to keep the retailers that we serviced 
posted as to what is ahead of us, get the 
retailer to understand the orders that 
have been issued. In doing that, we are 
giving a service to our government 
through our sales organization that is 
very important, because we don’t want 
to see a druggist fined for some infringe- 
ment of one of the board orders. So 
every Saturday our meetings now are 
not sales meetings any longer. We try 
to keep our salesmen informed as to 
new board orders, as to what is ahead 
of our industry in supply and impress 
upon them the distribution of merchan- 
dise rather than the selling of mer- 
chandise. 


I have been asked questions about 
rationing. We haven't been rationed yet 
in Canada on any line affecting the drug 
business. We as wholesalers took it on 
ourselves to ration our retailers. I think 
it has worked out very satisfactorily. 
Such lines as menthol are rationed. The 
maximum quantity of menthol that you 
can buy, unless you have a special busi- 
ness, is one ounce at a time. I believe 
we have got menthol enough to carry 
us along for another year or eighteen 
months. If we hadn't put those re- 
strictions in ourselves, we would have 
had no menthol and lots of stocks would 
have been on retailers’ counters that 
would have been dormant. 


The financial position of the retail 
druggist in Canada was never better. 
The retailers, I believe, owe the whole- 
salers less than thirty days average. I 
think that is something we are all very 
proud of. We want to keep them that 
way. That is why we want to have our 
salesmen call on these retailers and in- 
form them and keep them advised, be- 
cause we want to keep them liquid. It 
is important in our country where taxes 
have been collected monthly, that the 
retailer realize that every month he has 
got to take so many dollars out of his 
till to pay his government, and if he is 
not careful, he will find that his work- 
ing capital will be diminished in a very 
short time if he keeps on an un- 
controlled spending spree. So that our 
salesmen are advising these men. We 
are advising them ourselves in order to 
keep them liquid. That applies also to 
wholesalers as well. 


Assistance for Retailers 


This department or Division of Sim- 
plified Practice has done a great deal 
under the leadership of Mr. Hugh Mac- 
Kenzie. We are very proud of that ac- 
complishment, although the organization 
has now been changed and thrown into 
the Industrial Division. That Industrial 
Division is headed by Mr. Bob Chisholm 
who was formerly the Wholesale Ad- 
ministrator of all wholesale houses in 
Canada, and he has this new Industrial 
Division. So I think we are in pretty 
good hands there, but we have a new 
division and that is the Division of 
Management and Service. I would just 
like to touch on that for a moment be- 
cause it is important. That division is 
looking after retailers. I happened to 
be appointed director of that division. 
We are studying the drug business. We 
have already made a study of the hard- 
ware business. Here is a little booklet 
that has been issued by our division, 
telling the retail hardware dealer 
twenty-eight ways to maintain yourself 
in business during wartime. One is be- 
ing produced for the drug business, and 
I believe before we get along, we will 
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have books or suggestions for all classes 
of business. 


The Dormant Stock Division comes 
under the Management Service Division, 
whereby we get retailers of all classes 
to send in their lists of dormant stocks 
and those stocks are tabulated in our 
office and then circulars are sent out to 
some 12,000 manufacturers and retailers 
throughout Canada. It has been the 
means of eliminating some million dol- 
lars’ worth of dormant stock from paint 
to sheep skins and even a railroad en- 
gine was sold through the Dormant 
Stock Division. 


Antitrust Act Dormant 


We have one thing in Canada that I 
think is rather unique in a way. We 
have a combines and investigation act, 
which is similar to your antitrust act. 
That is still in operation, it is still on the 
statute books in Canada, but it is dor- 
mant for the duration of the war. 


Everything that we are doing today 
in the Wartime Price and Trade Board 
would be illegal under that act. That 
act does not call for groups of one indus- 
try to get together and make plans as 
to how they are going to distribute their 
merchandise, but that act is dormant 
today and will remain dormant for the 
duration of the war. : 


We are working on a plan now and 
we want the manufacturers’ cooperation, 
and that is to eliminate the waste of 
packages. Many manufacturers today 
are packing some items in dozens, in 
counter display packages, and it is ter- 
rific the loss that goes on every day in 
the wholesale houses because retailers 
buy in quarter-dozen and twelfth-dozen 
lots. We hope to work out and to have 
some kind of a plan whereby we can 
eliminate that wastage, possibly by get- 
ting an order to say that the retailer 
should buy a 25-cent item in at least a 
dozen lot. That is just in the making. 


Canada is the highest taxed country in 
the world today and that is why we are 
so interested in our retailers. We have 
got to keep those men in business. Our 
government is behind us in that. Be- 
cause if the independent retailer passes 
out of the picture, some of us are going 
to be along with him right on the street. 
So we are working today to keep re- 
tailers in business. 

Somebody asked me about profits. 
There is still an incentive to make profit 
in Canada. True, they take all we have, 
but there is still an incentive to make 
profit. That incentive will continue for 
the duration of the war. We are keep- 
ing ourselves established because this 
war is not going to last forever. When 
this war is over, we are going to be able 
to go back into business in a big way. 
Our government even goes so far now as 
to say they are going to give us a little 
return on the overtaxing that they are 
at present taking away from us, at the 
end of the war. How much that money 
is worth, nobody knows. But I have 
confidence in our governme it and I have 
confidence in the future of this country 
and our country, and I believe we will 
get our money back, and that is the time 
we are going to need it. 


Canadian War Spirit 


Gentlemen, that pretty well covers the 
story.. I am sorry we are not going to 
have any time for questions, but prob- 
ably this afternoon we will have. I 
would just like to finish my little talk 
and tell you how much I appreciate 
being down here with you after a lapse 
of three years and to tell you how sin- 
cerely Canada is trying to do its war 
job. We have criticism about the men 
that we lost at Dieppe. Canadians don’t 
feel that way. As a sales organization, 
as businessmen, you know you have to 
spend money and make a test. True, 
money is not blood, but there was a test 
made and valuable information was got- 
ten from that test, and although we lost 
some boys very dear to a lot of mothers 
and fathers in Canada, they are not 
erying about it. 

On Saturday morning, when I went 
down the street to the bank to get your 
good American money to come over here, 
I met a man on the street, Mr. Ruther- 
ford, on old friend of mine. I saw him 
coming and I thought to myself, “What 
in the world am I going to say to him?” 

So I held out my hand and said, 
“Ruthy, how are you?” 

He said, “Fine.” 

He had just lost his son who was the 
commander of the Assiniboia that was 
sunk a few days ago. Probably it was 
in your papers here. He looked at me 
and said, “Cyril, it is all right, boy. You 
don’t have to say a word. Harry was a 
fine boy and he loved his God, he loved 
his mother, and he loved me.” 


Motor Transportation 


The ever-increasing problems of 
adequate motor service for the trans- 
portation of goods was analyzed and 
explained by E. M. Brady, assistant 
chief of ODT Division of Motor 
Transportation. After outlining the 
genesis and setup of ODT, he said:— 

One of the duties of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation is to attain max- 


imum utilization of all existing transpor- 
tation facilities, in order that essen- 
tial transportation services may be con- 
tinued over the longest period possible. 
It was with this thought in mind that 
we approached the problem, and it is 
with this thought in mind that we have 
continued to deal with it. 


Now is not the time to conjecture as 
to what might have been done, what 
should have been done, or what could 
have been done, but, rather, it is a 
time to face known facts, determine 
what is necessary to be done, and then 
go ahead and do it. No one can do 
the job alone. Rather, it requires the 
joint, combined and cooperative efforts 
of all if necessary results are to be pro- 
duced. 


Let me then present to you some of 
the facts which have confronted us and 
which, by the same token, confront all 
of you. 


There are approximately 4,891,000 
trucks owned throughout the country; 
1,047,000 of this number are farm trucks. 
There are 3,244,000 privately operated 


.commercial trucks; 351,000 are local 


drayage or cartage trucks; and 249,000 
are intercity carrier vehicles. In the 
aggregate, these vehicles, at the present 
time, are carrying 163,000,000,000 ton- 
miles per year, which is over 40 percent 
as many ton-miles as all railroads car- 
ried in 1940, and 25 percent as many 
as the railroads are now carrying. Of 
this, 9,000,000,000 ton-miles are carried 
by farm trucks; 61,000,000,000 by local 
city trucks, and 93,000,000,000 in local and 
inter-city operations. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, the 
War Production Board and the Office of 
Defense Transportation jointly allocate 
all new trucks to civilian purchasers. 
There are now estimated to be 70,000 
new motor trucks and tractors available 
and subject to civilian allocation. Of 
this number, approximately 25 percent 
are of small capacity, one ton and un- 
der; approximately 70 percent are of 
medium capacity, 11% ton to 2-ton; and 
only 5 percent are of larger capacity, 2- 
ton and Jarger. 

The normal yearly motor truck sales, 
new and _ used, total approximately 
1,150,000 trucks. The manufacture of 
trucks and trailers for civilian use has 
been stopped. You can readily deter- 
mine that the motor vehicle situation is 
indeed most acute. The motor vehicle 
parts situation is equally acute. 


You are all aware that the rubber sit- 
uation is drastically acute. It is true 
that there has been some confusion in 
the past with regard to this latter ques- 
tion. However, the study and report 
made by the Baruch Committee has, 
I believe, clarified the question in every- 
one’s mind to the point that it has now 
become a realistic and determined fact. 


Conservation Imperative 


Considering the facts as I have pre- 
sented them to you, I think you will 
readily agree that the situation as it pre- 
sented itself required, as it continues to 
require, that drastic action be taken in 
the conservation of existing motor vehi- 
cle equipment and other vital materials, 
including rubber, if we were to attain 
the objectives of the executive order 
creating the office, namely, the max- 
imum utilization of existing transporta- 
tion facilities. Let me warn you that 
your rubber stock pile is on the road 
today. Likewise, your truck stock pile 
is on the road today. You must con- 
serve and preserve such stock piles, be- 
cause you and we must “Keep ’em 
Rolling.” To conserve such equipment 
and materials is to preserve the same 
and preservation will guarantee con- 
tinuance of necessary and _ essential 
transportation services as long as pos- 
sible. In order to promote better care 
and maintenance of motor’ vehicle 
equipment, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has organized a United States 
Truck Conservation Corps, and has 
asked every operator of a motor truck 
to join and actively participate in the 
program established. Every operator 
who signs the truck conservation pledge 
to practice preventive maintenance 
methods is doing that which is abso- 
lutely necessary, not only for his own 
protection, but for the protection of all 
transportation. 

We in the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion recognize, as we have always recog- 
nized the igenuity of the motor truck 
industry, private and for-hire. That in- 
dustry which has so aggressively de- 
veloped motor truck transportation in 
the past, surely can preserve it for the 
future if it will but accept the job and 
carry it through. This job is as much 
yours, if not more yours, than it is ours, 
We never have had any idea that we 
could, by the mere stroke of a pen, solve 
all of the _ transportation problems 
throughout the country. Rather, we do 
feel that we can cut the pattern and that 
you in turn must, as you will, produce 
the finished product. We can tell you, as 
we have told you, what is necessary to 
be done, but it is up to you to do it. It 
isn’t a question of what we can do, but 
rather it is a question of what we must 
do. As someone has put it: “The difficult 
things take a little while to solve; the 
impossible things take a little longer.” 
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How to Reduce 


You may well ask, “How can I further 
reduce my mileage and still transport a 
constant or even increased volume of 
traffic?” Our answer to this question is 
that we have had carrier after carrier 
reporting case after case where 40 per- 
cent or more increased volume has been 
transported during a calendar month this 
year on 35 percent to 40 percent less 
miles than such carrier operated during 
the corresponding month of a year ago. 
These accomplishments have been due to 
reduction in frequency of service, elimi- 
nation of parallel or duplicating routes, 
zoning of operations and compliance with 
our outstanding Orders. Much progress 
can be made through the formation of 
pooled or cooperative deliveries. Such 
action produces the maximum conserva- 
tion if properly taken. 


The formation of pooled or cooperative 
deliveries necessarily involves joint and 
collective action by members of industry. 
In this connection, the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Department of 
Justice on March 12, 1942, issued a joint 
statement dealing with such matters. 
Such statement provides that joint and 
collective action may be taken without 
violating the terms of the antitrust laws 
so long as such joint action so taken is 
for the sole purpose of conserving motor 
vehicle equipment and other vital ma- 
terials, including rubber, and so long as 
such joint action falls within the four 
corners of such statement. We have also 
established a procedure for obtaining 
clearance to any such joint action. If 
parties desire to take joint action for the 
conservation of equipment and materials, 
and cannot determine as to whether or 
not such action comes within the joint 
statement, they may, if they so desire, 
submit such plan to us in writing, signed 
by all the parties thereto, whereupon our 
office will examine the same and if it 
meets with our approval, we in turn will 
submit it to the Department of Justice 
for clearance. If the Department of 
Justice clears such plan, the parties 
thereto Will be immediately advised, 


I wish to review with you the matter 
of the intent, purpose and effect of the 
outstanding orders issued by the director, 
which orders pertain to motor truck 
transportation services. 


Special Services Out 


General order O.D.T. No. 6 was issued 
on April 20, 1942, and the terms and pro- 
visions of that order became effective on 
June 1, 1942. The order covered all local 
transportation services performed by all 
types of motor carriers within a local 
territory defined as the corporate limits 
of any given municipality and an area 
extending twenty-five air miles beyond 
such limits. The order required, as of 
June 1, 1942, the termination of all 
special delivery service. It likewise pro- 
hibited all call-back service, such as calls 
made for the purpose of effecting col- 
lection or for the purpose of making a 
second or third attempt to deliver a par- 
ticular shipment. It required the termi- 
nation of all motor truck transportation 
services in excess of one delivery on any 
one day to any one person, except cer- 
tain deliveries which were exempt from 
such requirements. In addition to the 
foregoing, such order required all carriers 
subject thereto to reduce the _ total 
monthly vehicle mileage of rubber-tired 
vehicles in minimum amount equal to 25 
percent of the total mileage of vehicles 
in operation during the same calendar 
month of the year 1942, exclusive of the 
mileage eliminated as a result of the 
termination of the so-called “luxury” 
services which I previously have men- 
tioned. 

We recognized that with the issuance 
of this order, we were requiring many 
businesses to terminate services which 
they had previously rendered and which 
they could not terminate at a prior date 
due, for the most part, to competitive 
practices or customs. 


The results produced by industry under 
this order were good. However, there 
was a group, although in the minority, 
which did not comply and, as a conse- 
quence, did not produce necessary and 
required results. It is to be regretted 
that such is the fact, and I assure you 
that we have not been unmindful of this 
situation, 

Under date of July 23, 1942, the director 
caused general order ODT No. 17 to be 
issued, which order became effective 
August 1, 1942, and covers all operations 
of all contract and private carriers, no 
matter whether they be engaged in local 
service, over-the-road service, or a com- 
bination of both. This order superseded 
the provisions of general order ODT No. 
6 insofar as the operations of private and 
contract carriers are concerned. It did 
not supersede the provisions of order 
ODT No. 6 insofar as the provisions of 
such order are applicable to local com- 
mon carriers. 

Under the provisions of general order 
ODT No. 17, the provisions of general 
order ODT No. 6 applicable to local 
service were incorporated therein. The 
prohibition against special deliveries, 
call-backs and more than one delivery 
a day, as well as mileage reduction re- 
quirements, were extended to all opera- 
tions of all private and contract car- 
viers unless specifically exempted under 


the terms of the order. In addition, the 
operation by such carriers of motor 
trucks in over-the-road service, that is, 
beyond the 25-mile area, were subjected 
to certain additional requirements, 
namely :— 


Full Loading Required 


A truck engaged in over-the-road 
service is required to operate fully 
loaded over a considerable portion or 
segment of its route, and no such truck 
can be operated empty unless the 
operator thereof has attempted to lease 
such motor truck for the purpose of 
hauling available traffic. The purpose 
of these requirements is, of course, self- 
evident, namely, that no truck should 
operate an empty mile if there is avail- 
able traffic to be transported. Likewise, 
the Order requires that a truck operated 
in over-the-road service shall not ex- 
ceed by more than 20 percent its rated 
load carrying ability, as indicated in 
appendix No. 1 to such order. 

The provisions of all orders issued by 
Office of Defense Transportation per- 
taining to motor truck transportation 
contain a provision for the issuance of 
general and special permits. In par- 
ticular cases requiring special treatment, 
certain general and special permits have 
been issued, but I assure yofi they have 
been issued only in cases of absolute 
necessity. 

The results achieved by private and 
contract carriers under the provisions of 
order ODT No. 1 have, for the most part, 
been most satisfactory. However, again 
there was that minority group which 
did not fully comply or produce the 
results which they should and which 
they will produce. We recognized the 
situation and again we have not been 
unmindful of it, because the director, on 
September 8, 1942, caused to be issued 
general order ODT No. 21, the require- 
ments of which become effective No- 
vember 15, 1942. 


Certificates of Necessity 


Under the provisions of this order. 
there will be issued to the operator of 
each commercial motor vehicle, a cer- 
tificate of war necessity, which will 
govern the maximum mileage to be 
operated and the minimum loads to be 
carried. These certificates will be re- 
quired not only for trucks and buses, 
but also for taxicabs, jitneys, automo- 
biles which are available for public 
rental, and certain other similar classes 
of motor vehicles. The application form 
and accompanying instructions, which 
will be sent to each operator, will tell 
how to go about getting the certificates. 


Under the provisions of general order 
ODT No. 21, a certificate must be car- 
ried on each vehicle, otherwise it can- 
not lawfully be operated. Without a 
certificate, no gas, tires or repair parts 
can be obtained. For failure to com- 
ply with its provisions, a certificate can 
be taken away. However, as Director 
Eastman has pointed out, it is not pro- 
posed to use these certificates in any 
arbitrary or ruthless way. Their pur- 
pose is to bring home to operators of 
all commercial motor vehicles the neces- 
sity for treasuring the same, and to 
give each operator a definite guide for 
his individual action. They will also 
provide a ready means for controlling 
willful and persistent offenders. The 
certificates will not supersede outstand- 
ing ODT orders and public statements 
of policy. Those orders and policies will 
remain in effect unless and until they 
are formally amended, superseded or re- 
voked. At the outset, the limits of 
mileage, motor fuel or load require- 
ments specified by the certificates may, 
in some instances, be more liberal than 
full compliance with outstanding Orders 
or statements of policy would justify. 
The duty to comply will remain and the 
limits will be brought into line wherever 
it become evident that such a situation 
exists. The purpose will be to trim the 
certificates as quickly as may be, down 
to the basis of maximum conservation 


reflected in outstanding orders and 
statements of policy. The trimming will 
be done under vniform instructions 


from the central office by men in the 
field in close contact with the opera- 
tions. 


More Restrictions Possible 

It is quite possible that the situation 
with respect to tires, parts and other 
supplies may so develop that more radi- 
cal steps in conservation must be taken 
than are now reflected in outstanding 
orders and statements of policy. If so, 
necessary changes will be made in the 
manner above indicated. In no event 
will the adiustment of the certificate to 
accord with such necessity be left to 
the unguided discretion of the field 
force. 

It is realized that the certificate will 
be an annoyance and that the first re- 
action of many will be to regard them 
as a nuisance. In normal times, they 
could have no justification, but these are 
not normal times. We are at war and 
no war can be fought and won without 
suffering and trouble. Few things are 
more essential to an all-out war effort 
than to keen our commercial motor 
vehicles, public and private, in active 
service. The danger that we may lose 
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their services to a considerable extent 
as time goes on is so great that it de- 
mands all possible precautions for the 
care and conservation of this neces- 
sary means of transportation. 


“In connection with this program, nine 
regional offices have already been estab- 
lished. These regional offices are located 
at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Denver, Atlanta, Dallas. Further, 142 dis- 
trict offices will be established in certain 
of the principal cities located throughout 
the country. A field force of approxi- 
mately 3,000 will be established. By way 
of illustration, in the State of New York, 
there will be eight district offices. Each 
district will be defined by the territorial 
limits of counties, and the extent of each 
district territory will be based upon the 
number of motor vehicles owned in such 
counties. In New York State, we will 
have a field force of approximately 406. 


There must be no slackening whatso- 
ever in the efforts which are now being 
made to save the trucks, buses and other 
commercial motor vehicles and their 
tires. The certificates are intended, not 
to discourage but to encourage, stimulate, 
protect and augment those efforts, They 
are only one further means of helping 
the operators individually to do their full 
part in the campaign to keep these 
vehicles rolling in the cause of victory. 


In carrying out this program, we shall 
need the wholehearted cooperation, not 
only of the motor vehicle operators, but 
also of shippers, consignees, farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, administrative 
agencies, and the general public. The 
program has no other purpose than to 
protect the best interest of all concerned 
and of our country. 

President Hutchins:—Mr. Brady has 
consented to answer questions, and I am 
going to start it off. I think there is a 
list of prepared questions and also we 
expect to have a good many from the 
floor. I am going to start off by asking 
him this question:—Mr. Brady, have you 
any idea of what percentage of compli- 
ance you have on your order to cut truck 
mileage 25 percent. 

Mr. Brady:—We have made a spot 
check, Mr. President, throughout the 
country and we have found substantial 
compliance. As I said in my talk to you, 
the noncompliers are in the minority and 
we are mighty pleased at that fact. 


President Hutchins:—Is there any 


penalty connected with noncompliance 
which can be enforced? 

Mr. Brady:—I think I stressed that in 
my talk to you in connection with order 
ODT 21. The certificates of war necessity, 


as I stated, can take care of the willful 
and persistent violators, 


Pooling of Services 


Mr. Kaltman:—Mr. Bradys has men- 
tioned in his talk that ODT is quite will- 
ing to help any consolidations of delivery 
in the conservation of gasoline and 
rubber. Is that so, Mr. Brady, if such 
were possible to formulate, we could in- 
vite somebody out of your office to help 
us do that? 

Mr. Brady:—The joint statement that I 
referred to of March 12, 1942, pertains to 
local delivery services. The procedure 
followed is that the participating carriers 
get together, formulate their agreement 
for pooled or cooperative delivery serv- 
ices or for joint action, commit the 
agreement to writing, all parties par- 
ticipating in it sign it, send it on to us, 
if you so desire. If you feel that your 
joint action falls within the provision of 
the joint statement, then it is not neces- 
sary to submit it, but that is up to you. 
We have set the procedure up both ways 
so you can go ahead if you feel you come 
within the provisions of the statement 
“in local service,” or you can submit it 
to us prior to the effectiveness of it for 
specific clearance not only by our office 
but by the Department of Justice as well. 

Mr. Kaltman:—Mr. Brady, perhaps I 
didn’t put my question clearly to you. 
Let’s assume for a moment that the 
wholesale druggists in this metropolitan 
market wanted to work out a consolidated 
truck delivery. Would the ODT have a 
representative come in and help us do 
that? 

Mr. Brady:—Well, I didn’t want to 
avoid your question or evade it, I want 
to answer it very directly. In that con- 
nection, and dealing as the problem does 
with the antitrust laws, we cannot advise 
parties as to the mechanics to be em- 
ployed in effecting conservation. How- 
ever, in any matter such as that, we will 
be only too pleased to cooperate in any 
way possible, either by having our local 
field man there or cooperating with you 
directly from Washington. 

I am sorry if I didn’t answer your 
question directly. 


Certificates for All 

Mr. Mayer: Mr. Brady, on or before 
November 15 will certificates be issued 
to all private and public trucks? 

Mr. Brady:—They will. 

Mr. Mayer:—All regardless? 

Mr. Brady:—Yes. I might clear up 
one question that was submitted in this 
prepared list. The application form, as 
I stated in my talk to you, together 
with instructions pertaining to it, will be 
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mailed to you. When you receive them, 
then you return them with the applica- 
tions filled out and completed, thereupon 
your certificate will be issued. 

President Hutchins:—Mr. Brady, may I 
ask you a question? Is there a definite 
tendency along the line that we may be 
further restricted beyond the 25 percent 
which we have been asked to accept 
already? 

Mr. Brady:—I think that is a fair 
question. Further conservation is going 
to be determined by the future devel- 
opments and the future requirements. 
Needless to say, we are every day con- 
sidering various angles of transportation 
and I think it is only fair to say to you 
that with the situation as critical as it 
is, you do face further curtailment. I, 
therefore, urge upon you the advisability 
and necessity of effecting maximum 
conservation now. It cannot be effected 
too quickly. 


Nonregistered Owners 


Mr. Kane:—I understand that a pro- 
vision in order 21 is to the effect that 
certificates will be mailed to the regis- 
tered owners of vehicles as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. They will then file those 
applications and receive their certificates 
of war necessity. What happens to the 
owner of a vehicle who is other than 
the registered owner as of December 31, 
1941, in the event that the registered 
owner in December does not forward 
this application blank to the new 
owner who acquired possession of the 
vehicle in 1942? 

Mr. Brady:—You have two or three 
propositions there in the question. I 
will try to answer them in chronological 
order. The first one is this, that the 
list as of December has been checked 
down to as current a date as possible. 
If any commercial vehicle operator does 
not receive an application, he should get 
in touch immediately with the office. 

In the case where there was the trans- 
fer of title, but the registration was not 
recorded, then the application is sent 
to the former owner and he is required 
to return it with information as to who 
or which corporation or person he sold 
the vehicle. 

Mr. James:—Assuming another reduc- 
tion in mileage will be made necessary 
by the situation, would you care to 
hazard a guess as to whether the fur- 
ther reduction would be from the levels 
of mileage as of the day of effective- 
ness of the order, or something added 
onto the 25 percent that has been cut 
as of June Ist this year? 

Mr. Brady:—Of course, there are 
various ways and I wouldn't hazard a 
guess right now because if I told you, I 
would be telling something I didn’t 
really know. Of course, there are vari- 
ous ways that that can be done, either 
through further reduction of mileage or 
further limitation on the services ren- 
dered. So I wouldn’t want to answer 
that question now directly because I 
just don’t know. 

Secretary Newcomb:—A good many of 
our wholesale members have through 
correspondence expressed the thought 
to us that the distribution of drugs and 
medicines, prescription specialties, con- 
stituted an activity which it seemed to 
them was of greater necessity than the 
distribution of many other items of 
commerce. Just what are the facts, Mr. 
Brady, in respect to that situation? Is 
it likely that any priority may be ex- 
tended to the distribution of items 
which may be more or less equally es- 
sential to actual war supplies? 

You will recall, if you are old enough, 
that during World War I a priority on 
drugs and medicines prevailed for 
transportation which was of a very 
high rating. 

Mr. Brady:—I tried to cover that in 
my talk to you, where I stated that es- 
sential war materials and_ essential 
civilian traffic must move. It is to that 
end that we are directing our activi- 
ties in conservation and so, too, are you 
directing your activities so that neces- 
sary transportation services in trans- 
portation of essential traffic can con- 
tinue over the longest period possible. 
In order 17, there is a provision that 
permits the deliveries of medicines and 
supplies in the case of emergencies. 
In the case of transporting medicines 
and that sort of thing to the drug stores 
or from wholesale outlet to retail out- 
let, they are subject to the same re- 
strictions as are imposed under the 
order. 

Captain Schiefflein:—Can you tell us 
approximately when these applications 
will be mailed out? 

Mr. Brady:—It is estimated they will 
be mailed out within the immediate 
future, I would say within the next 
week, 


Narcotic Problems 


War conditions have a complicating 
effect on the narcotic situation of the 
world, it was explained by Harry J. 
Anslinger, United States Commis- 


sioner of Narcotics. In part this arises 
from interference with overseas trans- 
portation on which all the leading 
combatant nations are dependent in 


respect of their narcotic needs. In 
other part it is the result of the 
extraordinary demand for narcotic 
drugs in the medical practice of war. 

Mr. Anslinge gave some interest- 
ing intimations on supplies of nar- 
cotics available to the military and 
civilian needs. He also noted the 
diminishing supply available in the 
channels of misuse of these drugs and 
emphasized the need for extra pre- 
cautions against the burglaring of 
stocks of legitimate handlers. Some 
of the work of his office in the check- 
mating and eliminating of apparently 
organized thievery of narcotics also 
was outlined. The wisdom and help- 
fulness of prompt reporting of nar- 
cotic losses through theft was pointed 
out by the commissioner. 

A statistical record of trends in the 
wholesale drug trade attributable to 
wartime influences was given by Dr. 
Herman C. Nolen, professor of mar- 
keting at Ohio State University. 

A sketch of the progress of the 


government’s antitrust law action 
against the wholesalers’ association, 
its officers, and various members, 


based on alleged misuse of State fair 
trade laws, was given in executive 
session by Harold Harper, the asso- 
ciation’s general counsel. 

An encouraging story was told by 
Miller McClintock, director of the Ad- 
vertising Council, of the quality and 
quantity of the contributions of busi- 
ness concerns and advertising agencies 
to the publishing of wartime messages 
and the promotion of wartime drives 
for bonds, scrap, and conservation. It 
was his opinion that, out of its ex- 
perience in mass action for the war 
effort all business would acquire for 
the postwar problems a measure of 
social consciousness never before felt. 
And that, he believed, would be good 
all around. 
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Ad Expenses Deductable 


In Tax Returns 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Formal recognition that “advertising 
is a necessary and legitimate business 
expense” was voiced September 29 by 
Commissioner Guy T. Helvering of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau in a 
statement of policy to be followed by 
the bureau in the treatment of this 
expense in the filing of income tax 
returns. 

Putting into effect the assurances 
given to business and institutional ad- 
vertisers by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau before the 
joint congressional committee on in- 
ternal revenue taxation on May 28, 
Commissioner Helvering ruled that 
expenditures for normal advertising, 
introduction of new or _ substitute 
products necessitated by war restric- 
tions or in furtherance of government 
salvage, bond selling or other pro- 
grams would »e considered as eligible 
for deduction ‘n income returns. 
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Merck Training School 
Courses Essential to War 


The Merck Training School, spon- 
sored by Merck & Co., manufacturing 
chemist, Rahway, N. J., has started 
classes in subjects essential to the war 
effort. All employees have been in- 
vited to attend the classes, although 
enrollment is entirely voluntary. 
Classes in specific subjects will be 
conducted by department heads and 
officials qualified to give instruction. 

Each class will meet once a week 
for a two-hour period, with thirty 
weeks making up a complete course. 
Among the subjects included in the 
program are chemistry, chemical 
equipment, shop mechanics, blueprint 
reading, power plant engineering, 
electricity, and such general business 
subjects as English, mathematics, and 
stenography. While all new employees 
are required to attend safety classes, 
first-aid instruction will be included 
on a voluntray basis. 
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Retort Chemical Adds 
To Manufacturing Facilities 


Retort Chemical Company, manu- 
facturer of pharmaceuticals and lab- 
oratory chemicals, Long Island City, 
has taken additional space in a 
building across the street from its 
current location. This is the second 
addition made to its space in 1942. 
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was in the nature of forums: one on 
the outlook for business, the other on 
wartime marketing. 

These sessions were under the di- 
rection of John V. Powers, of Fougera 
& Co., chairman of the associate mem- 
bers’ section. 


General Outlook 

The prophetic significance of small 
things in these times was elucidated 
by Dr. Henry Bund, director of the 
price-control division of the Research 
Institute of America. He found this 
inducive to necessary understanding 
of the trends of war economy and to 
afford new approaches to problems in 
such things as the integration of all 
efforts with the object of total effort. 
He emphasized the necessity that win- 
ning the war be the prime purpose of 
all, and he declared that in such 
things as price control and stabiliza- 
tion the achievement was far more 
important than the level determined 
and set up. 

Mobilization, as it must increase 
with reference to men, materials, and 
money will cut more and more into 
civilian production and the supply of 
goods for civilian use. Sacrifices must 
be expected and must be made. Labor 
must be controlled and allocated. 
There will be a lowering of living 
standards and rationing even of ne- 
cessities in which equitable considera- 
tions must control. 

Dr. Bund forecast a good measure of 
concentration of productive opera- 
tions and their intensification not only 
for war’s needs, but in narrowed fields 
of civilian supply. This, he said, will 
put distribution to a vital test with 
equitable and adequate functioning as 
the criterions. He was inclined to be- 
lieve that the result would be a revo- 
lution in the distributing system. 

In it all he foresaw no choice other 
than victory or defeat, and because 
the latter was not acceptable, there 
would come an all-out endeavor for 
victory. 

All in America must reach and 
maintain a degree of righteous wrath 
which will not be satisfied until the 
not relish complacent ideas that the 
enemy, especially the Japanese, has 
been wiped out of existence. This was 
the foreword of Hardy W. Ray, chief 
consultant in the WPB requirements 
branch, who told of the program and 
progress of war production. He did 
United Nations would win in time; he 
was impatient with the prevalent dis- 
cussions of what was to be done after 
the war had been won. He urged em- 
phatically that the war must first be 
won; he believed that it would be 
won; but Americans are not yet 
aroused to the actual necessity of sac- 
rificing to that end. 

Production for war cannot be too 
large or too speedy, Mr. Ray said. Pro- 
duction, not appropriations, is what 
counts—and this is not yet large 
enough. It is growing, he said, be- 
cause now there are more facilities 
as a result of the devotion to furnish- 
ing plants and equipment of half of 
the $40,000,000,000 so far expended. He 
quoted Donald Nelson that 40 percent 
of production facilities are now at war 
and that this would be 60 percent by 
Spring. Of current war production 
85 percent is devoted to front-line 
material. Speed is being acquired; all 
must determinedly and adequately 
turn to the job of backing the men 
who fight. 


Price Control 

A picture of the price inflation of 
World War I and the consequent de- 
flation of the early twenties was 
painted by Robert W. Burns, chief of 
the OPA proprietary and cosmetics 
section, in explaining the genesis of 
this war’s price-control program. The 
battle of control is but half won, he 
said, while wages and farm prices are 
unceiled. 

OPA is sympathetic toward busi- 
ness in its price ceiling problems, Mr. 
Burns said. It strives for full under- 
standing and desires to be fair and 
helpful. He read explanatorily from 
GMPR the various methods of arriv- 
ing at ceiling prices, and noted the 
recent amendment which permits 
manufacturers operating under sec- 
tion 3 (b) to set up levels at whole- 
sale and retail. 

Price control, Mr. Burns declared, 


is not aimed at unnecessary sacrifices 
for the sake of mere sacrificing. It 
is aimed at an economic necessity. It 
is not, he averred, a circuitous ap- 
proach to social reforms. 


Selective Service 

How the selective service system 
infringes in its operations on business 
personnel was outlined by Col. Arthur 
V. McDermott, director for the New 
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York area. The classifications of the 
system were defined by the speaker 
with emphasis that a “necessary man” 
is one who cannot be replaced with- 
out detriment to productive opera- 
tions. Titles mean nothing; what a 
man really does is what counts; and 
executives and keymen are not as 
such exempt. 

Employers must be alert in filing 
form 42-A in respect to desired de- 
ferrments, Col. McDermott said; de- 
lays or failures will handicap the 
processes of appeal. They must be 
notified of local boards’ actions and 
they have full right of appeal which 
brings into the question the service 
of trained occupational advisers and 
can be carried up to the President. 

Civilian industry must not expect 
to have the cream of the crop of man- 
power, Col. McDermott pointed out. 
It must adapt as far as possible men 
of more than draft age and women. 
The armed forces will be given as 
many men as are deemed necessary 
to win the war. 


Labor Relations 

All agencies, such as the War La- 
bor Board, can touch and interfere 
with every business and every man 
in it, said Russell L. Greenman, of 
the industrial department of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 
Wage and salary increases can be 
controlled. Everybody capable can be 
required to prove his necessity in 
warwork to get deferment from armed 
service. 

Collective bargaining is now almost 
wholly a matter of governmental func- 
tioning as Mr. Greenman sees it. It is 
essential, in the light of such things 
as the “Little Steel” order te pro- 
vide the labor agencies with the 
proper data. Cooperation in this 
respect is desirable and necessary for 
the welfare of every industrial group, 
because inequalities and inadequacies 
are bad to get around. Labor rela- 
tions demand prompt corrective ac- 
tion even on apparently small things, 
as those can grow. Upgrading is a 
wise practice, and not costly if ap- 
plied in the replacing of inducted 
men because a successor can be pro- 
moted without having his pay raised 
to the same level. Smart personnel 
men, Mr. Greenman said, can do a 
good, satisfactory job whatever the 
rules. 

Definite plans are needed on war 
supplies and manpower, acgording 
to C. F. Hughes, business editor of the 
New York Times. If things were in 
proper balance in respect of war 
efforts, there would be far less need 
for merchandising qontrol, he be- 
lieved. 

One thing which puzzled Mr. 
Hughes was why the armed forces 
required such large per capita sup- 
plies of all sorts of things from shoes 
to codeine. He felt that war could 
be made better on the methods of 
business. 
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M. L. Seidman told the meeting a 
lot about taxes that are and those that 
are coming. 


Wartime Marketing 


On the theme that markets are 
minds not people, Frank W. Lovejoy, 
of the Socony Vacuum Oil Company, 
delivered a stirring address in the 
wartime marketing clinic on the main- 
tenance of ideals and morale for the 
efforts of the war and the problems 
of the subsequent era. His remarks 
were “off the record.” 

War’s effect on the independent re- 
tail druggist is to require him to work 
harder, said William Neerguard, 
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Brooklyn; he must watch trends, an- 
ticipate developments, fight, not fold 
up. He must get along with curtailed 
means and stocks, understanding these 
things and be able to explain them in 
his community. 

From the wholesaler, the independ- 
ent druggists now expects that neither 
curtailments nor interruptions of sup- 
plies be beyond the bounds of neces- 
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sity; that neither he nor his competi- 
tor will be favored. He desires to be 
kept informed, to have the quality of 
his supplies maintained, to be afforded 
a fair profit, to have a liquid inven- 
tory, encouragement of his profes- 
sional aspects, help in getting prop- 
erly educated assistants, and coopera- 
tion against the high cost of ex- 
cessively duplicated “specialties.” 

The attitude of chain stores does 
not differ from that of the independ- 
ents, said Fred J. Griffiths, secretary 
of the National Association of Chain 
Stores; their views, and aims, and 
problems are the same. He urged 
that the help problem be not used as 
an excuse for poorer service. He ad- 
vised the necessity of still closer cor- 
relation of the aims and efforts of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers. Government should stick to 
the adequate doing of its war job and 
let business do its own. 

The drug business, especially in 
prescriptions, is good, Mr. Griffiths 
said. Inventories of chains are down 
about 35 percent in the number of 
items stocked. 


Industrywide thinking and action 
were urged by I. H. Bander, vice- 
president of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., in cooperation with the war ef- 
forts of the government and in the 
maintenance of an adequate retail 
drug service for the public. 

Druggists should transfer the greater 
part of their attention from buying to 
selling, he advised, developing re- 
placement sales where certain goods 
are unobtainable. All that can be dis- 
pensed with should be eliminated, he 
said; and the best possible use should 
be made of available supplies and 
help. 

Earl A. Means, vice-president of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, speak- 
ing “not for the record” evidenced 
some degree of dissatisfaction with 
governmental rulings which, in his 
opinion, unnecessarily kept business 
from being as usual. 

- Less critical of L-171 was Northam 
Warren, who has converted the ma- 
jority of his plant facilities and per- 
sonnel to war work, but still felt that 
cosmetics were essential, at least in 
respect of morale. He lauded WPB 
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for making a democracy function in 
a totalitarian manner, but he had a 
feeling that some of its limitation 
orders were tinged with a purpose of 
social reform. 


Overbuying by Government 


In the remarks of several of the 
participants in the forum there was 
an intimation that the government 
was buying for the armed forces too 
prodigally; that this was unnecessarily 
draining the channels of civilian sup- 
ply. A contrast of increasing Canadian 
and English civilian sales of first-aid 
supplies with the trend in this coun- 
try was made by Arthur B. Hill, vice- 
president of Johnson & Johnson. The 
latter trend has in recent months run 
high as a result of first-aid training. 
But, government purchases are enor- 
mously greater, carloads being a com- 
mon lot now. 

Changes in packages under metal 
restrictions were noted by Mr. Hill. 
The passing of rubber from surgical 
goods was cited, along with curtail- 
ment in webbings and the like. 

Difficulties there are today, but 
there also are opportunities to elimi- 
nate waste and inefficiencies, said R. 
D. Klein, sales director for E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. Operations can be 
streamlined to release men for war, 
he declared; but the drug industry 
will be adequately appreciated in the 
“freezing” program of the War Man- 
power Commission. All its divisions 
must cooperate for the maintenance 
of the health of the nation. 

Realistic plans and policies are in 
order, in Mr. Klein’s opinion. Costs 
of distribution must be reduced. Com- 
petitive endeavor must give way to 
realization of the necessity that sup- 
plies of essential goods be equitably 
distributed. Dealers must be re- 
strained in their buying tendencies. 
Salesmen must be educators — they 
have more to “sell” now than ever 


before; the need is better, rather than 
bigger. 

Mr. Klein considered it desirable 
that the drug industry develop expert 
knowledge vf efficient distribution 
bases and methods; that it overhaul 
its ideas on deals and the like. Times 
are changing; opportunity awaits 
those who keep up with them. 

An interesting commentary on con- 
ditions in the sundries field was given 
by Ernest I. Kilcup, president and 
treasurer of the Dapol Rubber Com- 
pany, and Horace S. Thomas, assistant 
sales manager for the Eastman Kodak 
Company, review war’s effects in the 
fields of special department goods. 


Associates Added 


The committee on associate mem- 
bership reported through its chair- 
man, Max Norris, of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, the enrollment of the following 
twenty-seven new associate mem- 
bers:— 


American Sponge & Chamois Com- 
pany, New York; Analco Products Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; Benjamin Ansehl Com- 
pany, St. Louis; Belmont Laboratories 
Company, Philadelphia; Buffington’s, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass.; G. W. Carnrick 
Company, Newark, N. J.; E-Z Products, 
New York; Fiss Corporation, New York; 
Foster-Milburn Company, Buffalo; Gar- 
field & Co., New York; Glessner Com- 
pany, Findlay, Ohio; Higgins Ink Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; Hudnut Sales Company, 
New York; Jones Metal Products Com- 
pany, West Lafayette, Ohio. 

Le Blume Company, New York; 
George W. Luft Company, Long Island 
City; Maltbie Chemical Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; Maltine Company, New York; 
Marvel Company, New Haven, Conn.; 
Mellins Food Company, Boston; Muster- 
ole Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Pinaud, 
Inc., New York; Seeck & Kade, New 
York; Elias Shaker & Co., Chicago; 
Strong Cobb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Taylor Instruments Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Walker Remedy Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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require, in order to be so used, to be fur- 
ther processed or assembled with other 
materials or made part of a building or 
other structure is not a special sale; 


(v) A sale of foodstuffs, medicines, and 
other materials for internal human con- 
sumption is not a special sale. 


(3) “Material” means any commodity, 
equipment, accessory, part, assembly or 
product of any kind. 

(4) “War material” means any material 
consisting in whole or in substantial part 
of one or more materials listed in Sched- 
ule A attached. 

(5) “Person” means any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, 
corporation, governmental corporation or 
agency, or any organized group of per- 
sons, whether incorporated or not. 

(6) “Single lot” of material means all 
material of the same size and specifica- 
tion at the same location. 

(7) “Director” means the Director 
General for Operations or the Director 
of Industry Operations of the War Pro- 
duction Board or the Director of 
Priorities of the Office of Production 
Management. 


(c) Permitted Special Sales 


(1) Subject to paragraph (e) of this 
regulation, any person may make a 
special sale of any material other than 
a war material without restriction. 

(2) Subject to paragraph (e) of this 
regulation, any person may make a 
special sale of any war material if the 
sale falls within one of the following 
categories, and no person may make any 
special sale of any war material if 
such sale does not fall within one of 
the following categories:— 


i) A sale to any of the following gov- 
ernmental departments or agencies or 
to any person buying for the account of 
such departments or agencies:—Mari- 
time Commission, Navy Department, 
War Department, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Defense Supplies Corporation, Metals Re- 
serve Company, Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany and any other corporation organ- 
ized under section 5 (d) of the recon- 
struction finance corporation act as 
amended; or 

(ii) A sale pursuant to a_ specific 
authorization of the Director naming the 
seller and identifying the particular sale 
to be made; or 

(iii) A sale of a single lot of war ma- 
terial (other than a war material listed 
in Schedule b attached) at an aggregate 
price of less than $100. This exception 
does not permit the dividing of a single 
lot having a value of over $100 into 
smaller lots and selling such smaller lots 
for less than $100 under this subpara- 
graph. - 
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(iv) A sale to any person falling with- 
in a class indicated on Schedule A at- 
tached as being a class to whom the 
particular war material may be sold; 
Provided, That when any alloy, com- 
pound, mixture, or product is not listed 
as such on Schedule A and contains a 
significant amount of more than one war 
material, the sale shall be made only to 
a person to whom all such contained 
war materials may be sold. A sale of a 
plated item shall be governed by the 
basic material, disregarding the plating. 


(3) In addition to the provisions of 
paragraph (c) (2) above, an person may, 
subject to paragraph (e) of this regula- 
tion, make a special sale of any war ma- 
terial to another person engaged in the 
same business as the seller if an order 
or other action of the Director applicable 
generally to persons engaged in such 
business expressly permits such a sale. 


(d) Intra-Company Transfers 


Any person may transfer, otherwise 
than by sale, any material to another de- 
partment, branch division or section of 
his business or to a wholly owned subs 
sidiary or affiliate or to another person 
under common ownership or control, 
provided such transfer would be a 
special sale if made for a consideration 
and such special sale would have been 
permitted under this regulation. 


(e) Effect on other orders and regu- 
lations. (1) Any sale which is not a 
special sale shall remain subject to the 
provisions of all applicable orders and 
regulations. 


(2) The provisions of this regulation 
shall control all special sales although 
inconsistent with any order or regula- 
tion of the Director heretofore issued and 
although inconsistent with any order or 
regulation of the Director hereafter 
issued unless such order or regulation 
expressly provides to the contrary. Not- 
withstanding any provision of any such 
order or regulation which permits such 
sale, no special sale shall be made if for- 
bidden by the provisions of this regula- 
tion; and any special sale permitted by 
the provisions of this regulation may be 
made, and deliveries thereunder accepted 
by the buyer, despite any provision of 
any such order or regulation forbidding 
the same except that:— 


(i) Nothing in this regulation shall 
affect any provision contained in any 
order or regulation of the Director which 
imposes any quota or other limitation 
on the amount any buyer may purchase, 
receive or produce, or which imposes 
any limitations on the amount of in- 
ventory of any person or any restrictions 
upon the use of any material; and 

(ii) This regulation shall not affect any 
provision of any applicable order or reg- 
ulation of the Director requiring a buyer 
to make any reports or to furnish any 
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information in connection with a pur- 
chase; and 


(iii) No seller shall make any special 
sale if he knows or has reason to believe 
that the purchase or acceptance or de- 
livery by the buyer would violate any 
inventory or quota restrictions imposed 
on the buyer by any order or regulation 
or that the buyer is acquiring the mate- 
rial for a use which would be in violation 
of any order or regulation. 


Schedule A 


This schedule relates only to special 
sales made under paragraph (c) (2) (iv) 
of this regulation. Any purchaser of 
material through a special sale must 
comply with all inventory, quota, and 
use restrictions imposed by all other 
orders and regulations. 


When an alloyed material, or a physi- 
cally or chemically compounded material, 
is shown in this table, the conditions that 
govern the sale of the alloyed or com- 
pounded material are those shown for 
the alloy or compound and not those 
shown for the constituent elements or 
parts. For example, the conditions under 
which stainless steel may be sold are 
those shown for the war material “Stain- 
less Steel’ and not those shown for 
“chromium” or “nickel” or “steel.’’” When 
any alloy, compound, mixture, or prod- 
uct is not listed as such on Schedule A 
and contains a significant amount of 

more than one war material, the sale 


shall be made only to a person to whom 
all such contained war materials may be 
sold. Plated items are governed by the 
basic material, disregarding the plating. 


The word “No” appearing in any 
column in this schedule means that a 
holder may not sell the particular war 
material to any person in the class to 
which that column applies unless the sale 
is otherwise permitted by this regulation. 

The letters “PR” mean Preference 
Rating, and wherever they appear in any 
column, mean that the holder may sell 
the particular war material to any per- 
son in the class to which that column 
applies, but only provided that such per- 
son places with the holder an order for 
the material bearing a duly applied or 
extended preference rating equal to or 
higher than the rating shown immediately 
after the letters “PR.” For example, “PR 
A-1-k,” which appears opposite the war 
material “Nickel” in the column headed 
“Users permitted to buy for an author- 
ized use” means that the holder may sell 
to any user who places an order for a 
product containing nickel if that order 
bears a duly applied or extended prefer- 
ence rating of A-1-k or higher. 

The letters “WOP.” mean ‘Without 
Preference Rating” and wherever they 
appear in any column mean that the 
holder may sell the particular material 
to any person in the class to which that 
column applies without any preference 
rating from the buyer. ‘ 

The letter “xX” means “not applicable. 


Classes of buyers to whom special sales of war mate- 
rials may be made in accordance with this schedule, 
subject to paragraph (e) (2) of this regulation. 
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Ammonia: 
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Classes of buyers to whom special sales of war mate- 
rials may be made in accordance with this schedule, 
subject to paragraph (e) (2) of this regulation. 
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who pro- ae maida 4 ie . 

y duce ma-__— permit- eproc- ers crap Remarks 
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the form buy for who are the ma- who are 

in which an au- author- terial in author- 
it was thorized ized to the form ized to 

purchased use buy held by buy 

by holder holder 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Curundum® ......-06. W.O0.P.....NQ.ccceeee NO. ccccese WiOiPeoses N@scccecse *Emery, ruby, 
and sapphire not 
c “ . included. 
Cotton, American ex- W.O.P..... PR A-O....M.ecccccess WOR icc ee M@cciscnss =. defined in 
ra staple.* J a M-197,. 

Cotton, Egyptian®. eee W.O.P. 20s PR A-9....M..ceeeees WGP. 66 eNOcecccexs | defined in 
avi~- ‘. 

Cotton linters*....... W.0.P. cece NQ.scevess Kecvceveve PUNE 6x0 6 ahodebs th.e0 *Of chemical 
grade, including 
all produced after 

: i Aug. 1, 1942. 

Cottonseed, SXP*.... W.O.P.....W.O.P..... Mics eee ines P. 345 W.O.P..... *Subject to re- 
strictions in M- 
92. 

Cyanamid ......+++6. 

Dichlorethyl ether ... 

Diphenylamine ...... y Poss ooll xX -O.P.. 2002 

Dyestuifs (controlled W. Press W.O.P...+0.W.O.P....0. W.O.P, ss Mas evssesse 

by M-103). = s b 
Duck, cotton*....... WGP... PRAM. Ricccssscs WGP isccc W.O.P.**,, *Widths 
. 15” to 87”. 
**Only when 
sold as scrap. 

Ethyl acetate......... W.O.P..00 W.O.P...0: W.O0.P...0. W.O.P..... Ke seeeeees 

Ethyl collulose....... W.O.Peccee W.O.P.. ces Miecccceses WiGebevuss Js 06 v6eews . 

Ferroalloys® ....+esseesees FS. ube 60403 H UTES ESET CD CERES 80s en sa be bON Coecccessce *May be sold as 
provided for prin- 
cipal non-ferrous 
element. 

BTIRS ccccccsccccccses W.O.8 ec ceW O.Pecvve W.O0.P...00 eee ées W.0.P . 

Furfural ....ccsceeee 0 6c g alos cs 04K Ticceveseoss Wet i ooe vs >» PITTI TT 

Glycerin ....sccces coe WeO.Poe ee NOP ccccccs Mis ccavsses WO. .ss00 Mevccceces *Except holders 
having less than 
10,000 Ilbs., who 
may sell W.O.P. 

Glycols .....0++00+ o WO.P ccs W.0.P..00. Mee csevosee W.O.P.0 00% mbeeeecvees 

Graphite, Madagascar X.....+..+ WOivccesus MBs cause Osea wenes Wav aveews as *Of Madagascar 

flake.* origin that will 
stand on a 35- 
mesh screen. 

Hemp seeds*......... W.0.P...0¢ NO. ccccccs thevsscccce Wie asses x «sees “May be sold to 
person growing 
hemp. 

lridium (including W.O.P cree W.0.P.*%. « W.OP. .c0eWieO.Pice se WOE *Cannot be used 

scrap). for jewelry. 
**Only when sold 
as scrap. 

Mapok® ccesccccccces W.0.P..cceNO.ccccece Keccee oeoe W.O.P,....W.0.P.9*.. *Except that 

. grown in South or 
Central America. 
Kyanite, indian, crude W.O.P.....No........ Bs ckivte Oia Rines NO. ccssess *Also includes 
and calcined*® ..... andalusite and sil- 
limanite. 
Lithium compounds.. W.O.P..... W.O.P..... MO. ccvcess W.O.P oc cctasvssecese 
Lead: WOR ececce W.O.P 000s WOOP .0608 W.O.P 0.0 sBt@eccecees 
Antimonial lead....W.O.P..... W.O.P. 20080 W.O.P occ Dee | Se 
SCTAP .cccccccccsces W O.Peeces W.O.P.ccce Wr Gu éevas Sos ee eneces WO.P csc 
Magnesium (including W.O.P.*...No........ We ne Os og WE ce 00.0 Meese eee *Only to ap- 
scrap). proved reproces- 
sors. Lists avail- 
able at WPB 
offices. 

Mercury ..... socccccs WeOeec cee WeO.Poeces W.0.P..000W.0.P.....W.0.P..... 

Mercury chemicals... W.O.P..... WOOP. cose Me ccccccce W.O.P.. 0c meoovcccscs 

oe ethyl ketone... W.O.P..... NO. cccccce Beccccccss W OP. os ccdbescecosce 

ica: 
Strategic .......... W.O.P cee W.O.P. ccc Beovevecees W OP. 605 MO. ccccces 
Splittings .......... We ed a0 0-40 WE a ccs 0% ee eccccces W.O.P. 000: MOrcevsecs 

Molybdenum: 

Molybdenum (in- WOOP is cccMOcccccevwM@sccvcces WO eae W.O.P.* *Only when sold 


cluding peed as scrap. 

Naphthalene .... 

Naphthenates ve 

Nickel scrap.......... wine 

Nickel (including Mo- W.O.P..... PR A-L-k. rT WF cc rdbentcxcres 
nel and inconel). 

Nickel solutions and W.O.P..... 
nickel salts. 





Nitrocellulose, solu- W.O.P..... WOOP .cccs Basentvves WOOP. 0005 WGP. ov 
DEO cccccccccccscces 
NMutgallia ccccccccccce W.OP .c00 WGP isves WOOP oc ace WOOP... cc cdbvcecccces 
Oils: 
Cashem nut shell... W.O.P..... PEt ABs oc ctabeocessene Wrath ices Mheencescee 
High lauric acid* W.O.P..... We Se vases sceesuccs WW OP occa sdbeeseceess *Lauric acid con- 
(coconut, babassu, tent of 35% and 
palm kernel, etc.) over. 
Palm ..cccese POPE A I I eee We nn) at eteceens 
Rapeseed .......... at Mail no aes we as cee Phe ceccsves WW Osbcscerdbocesccees 
BPOTM cccccecececes PAs Po csi ab ssex meee ness ie Ee asact a6 6a60¥-<0 
_ fe SS AO ee. UP ee eee DG As s+ meson dars 
Paint, aluminum..... ss £6 ees é ce hak int wiki WED. . 6c eicccacese 


Paints, varnishes, lac- W.0O.P..... WOR. s00 ef a WOE soc ct Wee es cee 
quers and other pro- 
tective coatings (ex- 
cept aluminum 


paint). 
PROGRES ccccccccccece TWOP cues as 46 ane MOlvcccsee W.O.P. 0 oc cBevccccsce 
Phosphorous ......... , A * Oe A eS Serer Wr nilss + othe 0080008 
Phosphate rock...... We Rie 20.6 06 OE Shi ss 6ée ee WT ose scmeséteeses 
Phthalic anhydride... W.O.P.....W.O.P..... Ee eveeswey WP ecco 
Plasticisers: 

Phosphate .......+. WO ss cus A. 0 ses Boccccecee WiOP ics Det eeoeese 

Phthalate ......... fk SE, Ak a Se WO ss 00 Miveesesvee 
Plastics: 

Unpolymerized— 

Heat reactive syn- W.O.P.....W.O.P.....°°°°°°°"* x W.O0.P > PETE 


thetic resins and 

compounds in 

primary forms. 

Polymerized— 
Laminated or cast W.O.P..... eee ive sances WOR sass Dc cccseses 

phenolic conden- 

sation products 

in sheet, tube or 











rod form. 
Thermoplastics— W.O.P..... PEt AEB acc ccecess WOR occ cs seencee 
Polymers of the , 
esters of acrylic ‘ 
and methacrylic 
acid, 
Platinum (including W.O.P.... W.O.P..... W.O.P..... W.O.P.....W.0.P.*... *Only when sold 
scrap). as scrap, 
Platinum chemicals... W.0.P 
Polyvinyl co Te Oe 
Potash salts..... PPA fo Se 
PFTONTGM .ccccecece We Ades cect 
POUND eevee cacves W.O.P 
Quartz crystals*..... W.O.P.. sleud *Report sales as 
required by M-146. 
Resins: 
eT SRE er eee Wei. WOOP. cee ya aeeens WO 6 cas ek ane wah 
Synthetic (and for-W.O.P..... We CP a0 Makeae gp e054 WOE cscs » Rr 


maldehyde, para- 
formaldehyde, 
hexamethylene- 
tetramine). 


Rhodium (including W.O.P..... W.0.P.%....W.O.P iva WABicss W.O0.P.**.. 
scrap). *Cannot be used 
for jewelry. 
**Only when sold 
as scrip. 
ON ik vanes WOOP ices: Wes eae We wink WO... Sgahenk wad 


Rubber, synthetic 
(see Rubber). 

Rutile (see Titaniuin 

pigments.) 

Ns eke 4. da2's eat MOcivsnace Ae SPT ‘a DER cas ania’ Wee csaseven 
*Does not in- 
elude lac which 
has been bleached, 
cut, or incorpo- 
rated in protec- 
tive or other coate 
ings, 
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Silver .cccccccccecces W.O.P...0. 
Silica gel......+-.05- W.O0.P...6¢ 
Sodium nitrate. seeunn Saaeee te seeee V 
Sitka spruce logs.... No.. oe 


Tantalum (including No 
scrap). 

Tantalum chemicals.. No 

Terne plate.......... w. 





Terne plate scrap.... W.O.P.....N 
Tin: 
Tin cece vo. 
Babbitt ....++++.+. W.O. 
Tin chemicals 00060060 W.O.P. 
POU wccisccvcesecss Ww.O.P 
SCTAP cccccsscccses W.O.P. 
TIN PlAtO.cccccssccens W.0.P 
Tin plate scrap...... W.O.P 


Titanium pigments... W.0O.P.....No 






*Subject to lim- 
itations of M-24-a. 








© cee NOscccssee N .. *As defined in 

Toluene (toluol)*..... No o se Seas 
Tungsten (including W.O.P.....No *Only when sold 
scrap). as scrap. 
Tungsten chemicals.. W.O.P 
Vanadium chemicals. W.O.P..... Ne i‘ a 
Vanadium (including W.O.P.....No Only when so 

scrap). as scrap. 
ain O.P PR A-9 W.O.P W.O.P No 

MINS veves Scecccgcwe WWebececs A-9... W.O.P..... eDolcces Beibew once 

DUS cccccccccccece WeGebscces PR A-9....W.O.P..... WeiPevses ‘W.O.P..... 

BORED . sccacves ened UE crs ces W.O0.P...ce. W.O.P sik bee Xx. dusesveus WOR essse 

Sulphite pigments.. W.O.P..... W.O.P. 068 Phi sse nuns WOOP. ... « <deveveveses 

Schedule B 


This schedule lists those war materials 
which are excluded from paragraph (c) 
(2) (iii). Sales may be made only in ac- 
cordance with paragraphs (c) (2) (i), 
(ii), (iv) and (c) (3). Electrical Resist- 
ance Material (material in form of rib- 
bon or wire in which nickel or chromium 
or both are used to create electrical 
resistance for development of heat), raw 
silk. 


oc ee et sae 


Steel Drum Rulings 
Made by OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 
The National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association asked Office of 
Price Administration for rulings on 
several points in which they are in- 
volved respecting retention of title to 
drums under the WPB order L-197. 
The following rulings have been re- 
ceived from the OPA:— 


In the case of drums shipped out 
under a deposit charge, is it optional 
with the seller whether the return 
freight shall be paid by him or by 
the buyer? 


It is our opinion that the seller must, 
in every case, pay the freight on those 
drums returned to him. 


Relative to the question as to 
whether an average figure would be 
used in calculating the price adjust- 
ment on 50-58 gallon drums which are 
not always completely filled. 


It is our understanding that a figure 
of 55 gallons for such containers may be 
regarded as average, and you may ad- 
vise your inquirers that it is permis- 
sible for them to calculate price adjust- 
ment where the sale is on a unit basis 
and formerly the price of the container 
was included in the unit price.” 


a Pee 


Weber Marks 50 Years 
With Lueders & Co. 


Ferdinand Weber, vice-president and 
treasurer of George Lueders & Co., 
essential oils, this city, on October 3 
became the third member of the Lue- 
ders Golden Jubilee Family. On that 
date, Mr. Weber completed fifty years 
of service with the company, in recog- 
nition of which a dinner was tendered 
him October 2 in the Hotel Astor. 
Other members of the Lueders Golden 
Jubilee Family are Edward V. Killeen, 
formerly president and now an asso- 
ciate of the company, and the late 
Jacob Gundlich, auditor for many 
years, had been a member. 

About ninety members of the organ- 
ization, including Robert Emmett Des- 
mond, manager of the San Francisco 
branch, William F. Kammerer, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch, George 
Sroka, also of the Chicago office, Wil- 
fred Beauchamp, manager of the 
Montreal branch, J. C. Weiler, of St. 
Louis, and William F. Kiefer, of Phil- 
adelphia, in addition to the present 
officers and directors of the company, 
met to do Mr. Weber honor. As a me- 
mento of the occasion, the directors 
presented him with a pair of diamond 
studded cuff links, while the em- 
ployees gave him a set of traveling 
bags. 

Mr. Weber came to this country in 
September of 1892, and soon thereafter 
entered the employ of George Lueders, 
founder of the company. He was later 
admitted to the newly formed partner- 
ship of George Lueders & Co., which 
included Mr, Lueders and the late 
Henry J. Heister. In 1906, when the 
present corporation was organized, Mr. 
Weber was elected a director and its 
vice-president as well as treasurer. 


Fluorspar Mining 
Advisory Group Named 


Fluorspar Mining Industry Advisory 
Committee has been formed by the 
Division of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees of the War Production Board. 
M. H. Billings, of the Mica-Graphite 
Branch, is the government presiding 
officer. Committee members are:— 


Ralph B. Derr, Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. N. Smith, 
Mahoning Mining Company, Platteville, 
Wis.; K. A. Johnston, U. S. Coal & Coke 
Company, Mexico, Ky.; J. M. Blayney, 
Rosiclare Lead & Fiuorspar Mining Com- 
pany, St. Louis; R. H. Dickson, General 
Chemical Company, New York; E. D. 
Timberlake, Peerless Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, Indiana, Pa.; F. G. Fabian, Hill- 
side Fluorspar Mines, Chicago; Robert 
N. Frazer, Kentucky Fluorspar Company, 
Marion, Ky.; Miles Haman, Crystal 
Fluorspar Company, Elizabethtown, lL; 
L. F. Hearne, Eagle Fluorspar Company, 
Salem, Ky.; B. E. Clement, Davenport 
Mine, Marion, Ky., and Dr. J. L. Gillson, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


ade nse sai ee 


Tungsten Metal Powder 
Price Approved by OPA, 
OPD Washington Bureau 


Cleveland Tungsten, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have been granted permis- 
sion by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to charge $5.40 a pound, f.o.b. sell- 
er’s plant, for tungsten metal powder 
containing a minimum of 99.7 percent 
tungsten and a maximum of 0.2 per- 
cent alkali and 0.02 percent molyb- 
denum. This is a purer grade of tung- 
sten metal powder than was formerly 
produced by the company in March, 
and requires a special price. The new 
price was authorized in Order No. 77 
under section 3 (b) of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, and be- 
came effective September 28. 


eco VY « « came 


BIMS End Golf Season 


BIMS of New York closed the 1942 
golf season at the Ridgewood Country 
Club, Ridgewood, N. J., September 22, 
with 100 members and guests in at- 
tendance. Among the low scorers 
were Paul A. Dunkel, of Paul Dunkel 
& Co.; Louis Bezard, of Bourjois, Inc., 
and Ralph M. Stevenson, of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., members, and Her- 
bert Parker, guest. Other war stamp 
winners were:— 


Ire P. MacNair, of the MacNair- 
Donald Company; Theodore M. Han- 
lon, of Caron Corporation; C. B. 
Robbins, of Allen B. Wrisley Com- 
pany; Harry G. Griffiths, of Penn- 
sylvania Drug Company; George. P. 
Dunn, of Smith & Nichols, Inc.; Harris 
Whitaker, of Bourjois, Inc.; Russell 
Boland, of Topics Publishing Company; 
O. Dexter Neal, of Hilton Davis Chemi- 
cal Company; Walter L. Fretz, of Dodge 
& Olcott Company; Thomas Morgan, of 
the MacNair-Donald Company; Lee Clem- 
ner, of Topics Publishing Company; Rob- 
ert C. Spencer, of Lowe Paper Company; 
William F. Zimmerman, of Helfrich 
Laboratories; William Haebler, of Van 
Ameringen-Haebler; Everett Proops, of 
Proops Management, Inc.; Walter S. 
Nuckols, of Swindell Bros.; Albert C. 
Burgund, of Carr-Lowrey Glass Com- 
pany; W. Van Alan Clark, of Allied 
Products; William H. Green, of Addi- 
son Lithograph Company; Joseph F. 
Kelly, of Hagerty Bros. & Co.; Harry 
Heister, of George Lueders & Co.; Her- 
bert T. Georgi, of Houbigant Sales Cor- 
poration; Walter Smith, of Affiliated 
Produces, Inc.; Peter L. Forsman, of C. 
H. Forsman & Co.; Irving S. Goodwin, 
of Yardley & Co., Inc.; C. R. Keeley, of 
Toilet Requisites; Charles W. Darr, of 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 
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Priorities Control 


Bureau Organized 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Organization of the Bureau of Pri- 
orities Control has been announced 
by J. A. Krug, Deputy Director Gen- 
eral for Priorites Control. The Office 
of the Deputy Director, four divisions, 
with a total of fifteen operating 
branches, an Appeals Board and a 
Clearance Committee constitute the 
Bureau as now established. Edward 
Falck will serve under Mr. Krug as 
Assistant Deputy Director General for 
Priorities Control. 


Top staff members of the bureau, 
in addition to Mr. Krug and Mr. Falck, 
are Dr. A. N. Holcombe, chairman, 
Appeals Board; Donald Uthus, chair- 
man, Clearance Committee; Henry P. 
Nelson, chief, System Planning; Her- 
man Director, assistant chief, System 
Planning; John H. Martin, chief, Pro- 
gram Liaison; Dr. Samuel S. Strat- 
ton, director, Priorities Review Divi- 
sion; Joseph Tucker, director, Cana- 
dian Priorities; John H. Ward, di- 
rector, Compliance Division; C. E. 
Rhetts, director, Foreign Division, 
and a director, yet to be appointed, 
of the Materials Control Division. 


oe ne ww odes 


Sardine Catch Allocation 
Machinery Set Up 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Machinery to allocate the sardine 
catch among canners or other proces- 
sors at San Francisco, Monterey, Los 
Angeles Harbor and other ports is set 
up by amendment No. 1 to Conserva- 
tion Order M-206, issued September 
30 by the Director General for Op- 
rations. Beginning September 30, ves- 
sel operators, canners and other proc- 
essors are required by the amendment 
to make delivery or accept delivery 
of raw pilchards only in conformity 
with directions issued by the Director 
General for Operations. 


To permit flexibility and to avoid 
unnecessary administrative detail, no 
specific allocations for deliveries to 
canneries are provided in the amend- 
ment. The Director General for Op- 
erations is authorized from time to 
time to allocate the supply of pil- 
chards, and direct the time, manner 
and quantities that vessel owners may 
deliver to canneries and processors on 
the Pacific coast. Unless and until 
instructions are given, deliveries may 
continue as before. 


aCe sé ae 


British-U.S. Sign 
Fats, Oils Buying Pact 


OPD Washington Bureau 
The Combined Food Board an- 
nounced September 28 that an 
agreement has been reached which 
provides for exclusive buying by 
the United States in certain pre- 
scribed regions of the world and 
by the United Kingdom in other 
areas, on behalf of all the govern- 
ments adhering to the agreement, of 
fats, oils and oilseeds available to the 
United Nations throughout the world. 
The plan was worked out after the 
Combined Food Board, in collabora- 
tion with the more vitally interested 
governments, had made a compre- 
hensive, although preliminary, survey 
of the supplies of fats and oils avail- 
able to the United Nations in relation 
to essential wartime needs. Because 
of the urgency of the situation dis- 
closed by the survey, the board rec- 
ommended a plan for the coordinated 
purchase and allocation of fats, oils 
and oilseeds. This recommendation 
has been accepted by the food author- 
ities of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, and is now 
in effect. The agreement provides:— 
1. That the United States will be the 
exclusive purchaser, on behalf of the 
governments adhering to the agreement, 
of the following :— 


(a) All oilseeds and oils and fats in 
the North and South American con- 
tinents, including the Caribbean Islands, 
with the exception of animal fats in 
Argentina and Uruguay. (b) Copra in 
Tahiti and all Free French Pacific 
Islands. (c) All oilseeds and oils and 
fats in Portuguese Africa, Spanish Africa 
and Liberia. 


2. That the United Kingdom will be 
the exclusive purchaser, on behalf of all 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Corporation Earnings Recently Reported 





Company. Period. 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Corp.... 6 mos, 
Armstrong Cork Co...ceeecseeceeeeeece 6 mos, 
Davison Chemical Corp.......e+e++seee . Year 
Federal Min. & Smelting Co..........+. 6 mos. 
General Aniline & Firm Corp.........+++ 6 mos. 
GIO Old CO. cccccccccsccscccccccccccccs 6 mos. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc....... ooo wane 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 6 mos. 
Sierra Pacific Power Co.... Year 
Texas Gulf Producing Co... 6 mos 
U. S. Smelting, Ref. Mining Co. ... 8 mos. 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. Corp........+. Year 
Vuloam Detinning Co....cccccessecccces 3 mos. 


Net Per Net Per 
income. share. income. share. 
$557,580 $0.57 $389, 296 $0.32 
1,405,003 -92 2,492,942 1.69 
1,077,281 2.09 652,311 1.26 

703,480 2.85 583,147 2.36 
1,292,247 1.76 2,348,318 3.20 
5,848,194 -79 4,776,815 -60 
1,816,730 3.61 1,600,038 3.16 

381,653 -78 405,528 83 

579,103 ee 725,400 ee 

188,632 -21 84,308 10 
3,699,708 4.93 2,806,630 3.24 
1,345,703 6.31 359,936 1.69 

97,972 2.33 137,878 3.55 





the adhering governments, of the fol- 
lowing :— 

(a) All animal fats in Argentina and 
Uruguay. (b) All oilseeds and oils and 
fats in British Empire countries, with 
the exception of territory specified in 
1 (a). (c) All oilseeds and oils and fats 
in Free French Africa. (d) All oilseeds 
and oils and fats in the Belgian Congo. 


The supplies purchased by these 
two governments will be allocated 
among the United Nations according 
to recommendations made from time 
to time by the Combined Food Board 
and accepted by the governments in 
question. 

About one-third of all United 
States fats and oils consumption is for 
non-food uses, chiefly for soap, 
glycerine for explosives, paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and other industrial 
uses. The principal food uses include 
butter, lard, lard compounds, salad 
and cooking oils, margarine and con- 
fectionery. 


abe ann 0 ote 


Gas Cylinders Put 


Under Allocation 
OPD Washington Bureau 


Control over production and distri- 
bution of gas cylinders was ordered 
September 30 by the War Production 
Board with issuance of General Pref- 
erence Order M-233. Gas cylinders are 
steel containers or steel drums used 
primarily for shipment of various 
types of gases charged at high or low 
pressure, The order provides that be- 
tween now and January 1, 1943, pro- 
duction and delivery of the cylinders 
and’ cylinder forgings will be subject 
to such directions as may be issued by 
the Director General for Operations. 

After January 1, production and de- 
livery of the cylinders will be per- 
mitted only as specifically directed by 
WPB. If necessary, in granting au- 
thorizations, WPB will ignore ratings 
assigned to particular contracts or 
purchase orders in order to meet the 
requirements of the war program. 
Producers are also required to submit 
on the 25th of each month, beginning 
October 25, production and delivery 
schedules for the third following cal- 
endar month, on Form PD-662. Gas 
cylinders are now used almost entirely 
by the armed forces. 


heels wir 


Trademark Bill 


Passed by House 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Senate bill 895 consolidating all ex- 
isting trademark laws into a single 
statute and carrying out the obliga- 
tions of the United States under in- 
ternational trademark conventions 
was passed by the house September 
24 and sent back to the senate for con- 
currence in a number of clarifying 
amendments. Senate approval of the 
amendments is expected. 

In explaining the necessity of the 
legislation the report of the com- 
mittee on patents stated that there are 
many statutes dealing with trade- 
marks which are widely scattered and 
difficult of access. There are pro- 
visions dealing with trademarks in 
tariff acts and other unlikely places 
and it seemed desirable to collect 
these various statutes and have them 
in a single enactment. In addition to 
coordinating and consolidating the 
existing statutes, the bill also has 
these purposes:— 


1. To modernize the trademark stat- 
utes so that they will conform to le- 
gitimate present-day business practice. 
2. To remedy constructions of the 
present acts which have in several in- 
stances obscured and perverted their 
original purpose. 3. Generally to sim- 
plify trademark practice, to secure 
trademark owners in the goodwill which 
they have built up and to protect the 
public from imposition by use of coun- 
terfeit and imitated marks and _ false 
trade descriptions 


Toluol Technical Data 
Pool Is Expanded 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Plans of the War Production Board 
to increase production of synthetic 
nitration grade toluene by an exchange 
of knowledge and processes employed 
in its production in the petroleum in- 
dustry has been expanded by Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chairman to include 
additional producers, in an amend- 
ment to certificate No. 1 submitted 
to the Attorney General and approved 
by him. 

Under date of June 24, Mr. Nelson 
certified the names of a group of per- 
sons with expert knowledge on the 
production of synthetic toluene to the 
Attorney General as being necessary 
for the war effort, and thus permitted 
a pooling of technical information by 
the producing companies without vio- 
lating the antitrust laws. 

Names of the persons participating 
in the project are being withheld 
from publication because disclosures 
would reveal to the enemy the names 
of those companies engaged in pro- 
duction of toluene. The amendment 
to the certificate, dated September 10, 
but just made public, merely amended 
the certificate “so as to include within 
its scope such persons having techni- 
cal information regarding the manu- 
facture of synthetic nitration grade 
toluene, in addition to those referred 
to in certificate No. 1.” 
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Small War Plants 


Regional Heads Named 
OPD Washington Bureau 

Lou E. Holland, Reputy Chairman 
of the War Production Board on 
Smaller War Plants, today announced 
the appointment of Deputy Regional 
Directors of five WPB Regional Of- 
fices. They are:—Dallas, William G. 
Morrison; Denver, Robert W. Gordon; 
Detroit, Hugo A. Weissbrodt; Kansas 
City, Roy W. Webb; Minneapolis, A. 
G. Daggett. 

Matthew Woll, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Phillip J. 
Clowes, of the CIO, have been des- 
ignated as advisers to the Smaller 
War Plants Division of War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Creation of a War Liabilities Ad- 
justment Board to facilitate the use 
of all production facilities during the 
war and to assure small business en- 
terprises the opportunity to re-enter 
a competitive economy after the war 
ends was suggested today to the sen- 
ate special committee to study the 
problems of small business, by Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson, of the War 
Production Board. 
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Pharmacy Foundation 


Elects Little President 


Dr. Ernést Little, dean of the 
Rutgers College of Pharmacy, New- 
ark, N. J., was elected president of 
the American Foundation of Phar- 
maceutical Education at the organiza- 
tional meeting, held in this city on 
October 1. Voted to serve with Dr. 
Little were:—Vice-president, Charles 
S. Beardsley, of the Dr. Miles Lab- 
oratories, Elkhart, Ind.;_ treasurer, 
S. B. Penick, sr., of S. B. Penick & 
Co., of this city; and secretary, Dr. 
E. L. Newcomb, of the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association, this 
city. James J. Hoge will be counsel 
of the foundation. 

The officers named will serve until 
the first annual meeting of the 
foundation, to be held in April, 1943. 


gia aig a sk ae 


Dr. I. Fankuchen, formerly of Cam- 
bridge University, England, has 
joined the graduate teaching staff of 
department of chemistry Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 


Revenue Bureau Lists 


Aleohol Denaturants 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 

authorized the following denaturants 

for completely and’ specially denatured 
alcohol:— 


Acetaldehyde ... ates SD. 29 
Acetone ....eeeee .D. 









AOOBIGOL ccccccccccccesccccscveses C.D.12; 18 
Almond oil (bitter)............ S.D. ee 2B 
Ammonia water........sceeeseereee ee De D. 36 
Animal Oll...ccccsccccscccsccsccssocce SD. 17 
Arnica flowers, fluid extract of....... 8S. D. 47 
Bay Olheccccccocccccvcese S.D. 23-F; es 39-D 
oe eae COPDSCOTE KES ECCeSeREES . 38-B 
Benzoic acid.csccccccecseceeessesese SD. 38-A 
Benzol .......+ ..8. D, 2-A; 2-B; 12-A; 28 
Bergamot Ofl.......seeeeeeees S.D. 23-F; 88-B 
Brucine ...ccccccccccccccvcsecccccseses 8.D. 40 
Brucine sulphate..........--.++eeeeees 8.D. 40 
Butyl alcohol oorme User eseveossees S8.D. 44 
Camphor ......-++: . 27; 27-A; 87-A; 38-B 
Casein Of). .sccccccccccsscccccecs S8.D. 38; 38-B 
Cedar leaf Oll....sseeeseeeeees 3.D. 27-B;38-B 
Chloroform (crude)......+..+e+eeeeees: S8.D. 20 
Chlorthymol ...8.D. 38-B 





Cinnamon oil. 


Citronella Of]... .ccsceccccccsseevees 8.D. 38-B 
Cinchonidine ......+-sescccsceoeees S. D. 89-A 
Cinchonidine sulphate...........+.+. 8. D. 30-A 
Cleves Ch. cccesvccccseces S. D. 27-A; 38; 38-B 
Condensed furmes.......-s+eeeeeeeees S. D. 6A 
Dehyrol<O .nccccccccccccccccscecs Cc. D. 12; 14 


Diethylphthalate .. 





Ethyl acetate... 
Ethylamines ... 











Ethyl ether. .8. D. 18-A; 19;82 
Ethyl propionate SSeAbecedocccouenwene Ss. D. 2 
Emetine hydrochloride............- S. D. 38-A 
BUBONG] 2c ccccccccsccccceccescocces 8. D. 38-B 
PRUGRIP PGE occ ccccccccccsesvcess S. D. 37; 38-B 
Eucalyptus oll......csceecseseesens S. D. 88-B 
Formaldehyde .......++++. S. D.22; 38-C; 38-D 
Gasoline 8. D. 22-A 
Glycerin ... D. 31-A 
Guaiacol D. 38-B 
Iodine ..... ..S.D. 25; 25-A 
WIOORS coccccccscccecsccccocevscess S. D. 38-B 
Ipecac (fluid extract of)............ S. D. 38-E 
Kerosené .....ccesecsseeceece C. D. 12; 13; 14 
Lavender oOll......scsessssess S. D. 27-B; 38-B 
BEOMERGL ccccccvvcccccsccccccscccesees S. D. 37; 
87-A; 38-A; 38-B; 38-C; 38- D 
Mercuric 10d1de@.....ccccsccscsccsesess 8. D. 42 
Methylene blue le 
Methyl alcohol........+... .S. 
Methyl isobutyl ketone............... C. D. 12; 
18; 14 8.D. = G; 28-H 
Methyl propyl ketone.............. a 23-G 
Methyl salicylate........... 8. D. ae: ‘38-8: 46 
MOUS VIDISE. «cccccccccvccccccccceces D. 38 
Mustard, volatile oil of...........+- 8. D. 38-B 
Nicotine .....+++. . 
Peppermint oil 
Phenol ....... 
Phenols ........ . 
Phenyl salicylate. ........ssseeeeees ‘8. D. 38-B 
Phenyl mercuric nitrate C. P......... 8S. D. 42 
Phenyl! mercuric chloride C. P....... 8. D. 42 
Phenyl mercuric benzoate C. P....... 8. D. 42 
Pime Of)... .cccccccccscccccccsccccess S. D. 3B 
Pine needle oll. ........--seeeeeeees 8S. D. 38-B 





Pyridine bases........ 





Quassia (fluid extract, N. F.). ; 

GENO coccecccncecesscovcssseeces S. D. 39-A 
Quinine bisulphate........... S. D. 39-A; 89-D 
Quinine hydrochloride..............8. D. 39-A 
Quinine sulphate................++.8. D. 39-D 
PUEUENUED cevcvoccceccsevecceoocoees S. D. 23-F 


Rosemary oil... 
Safrol ........ 
Salicylic acid. 









Sassafras oil. Ss. D. 
Shellac (refined). ..-++-++++scccces ects 8S. D. 45 
Sodium ethyl mercuric thiosalicylate.S. D. 42 
OGD GD rc ccccedercesacecs S. D. 25; 25-A 
Sodium salicylate............... S. D. 39 88-D 
ED - Aken hha 645546 20000 40a ds S. D. 27-B; 31-A 
CS @ilveccuvescncaaeetceseas 8S. D. 38-B 
MTGE Sheechiersenncaresevcsaceds Cc. D. 12; 18 
Sucrose octa acetate.... .S. D. 40-A 
EE Ws nunc nese ¥enescescaneses 8. D. 24 
Tertiary butyl] alcohol..... .S. D. 89 
39-A; 39-B: 40; 40-A 
Pt Mis ceev sus duvasee bas eenenens S. D. 3B 
Dn ; stu¥wWete teksusnebeneen le ‘B. 37; 38-B 
I Oo onc kk vsataeeredesie 8S. D. 38-B 
MEE cess 55406050400 0 08 basdecan Ge Ee ee 
Wintergreen oil............8. D. 38; 38-B; 46 
SHOE INIIIOL oo cic vonsvidcecacce ts Mh as 2A 
WAGE TAINTED. wivnkvncsncevsscasesccccle eae 


McK&R Earnings 
For 6 Months Reported 


Consolidated net profit of McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., for the six months 
ended June 30 was $1,360,994.78, after 
all charges and provision of $3,671,- 
361.87 for estimated Federal taxes and 
of $250,000 addition to the reserve for 
contingencies, according to a report 
issued by W. J. Murray, jr., president. 
After provision for preferred stock 
dividends, these earnings are equiva- 
lent to 72c.per share on the outstand- 
ing common stock. Provision for Fed- 
eral taxes is based on normal and sur- 
taxes at the combined rate of 45 per- 
cent, and excess profits taxes at the 
rate of 90 percent. 


No compartive profit and loss state- 
ment for the corresponding period of 
1941 is included in the present report 
since, Mr. Murray points out, “the 
company was then being operated 
under trusteeship and the _ present 
capitalization was not in effect dur- 
ing that period, rendering any direct 
comparison meaningless.” 

The report shows net sales of $102,- 
787,996.14 for the first six months of 
1942, an increase of 22 percent over 
the $84,531,335,57 for the comparable 
period last year. This volume of busi- 
ness in the distribution of thousands 
of products was transacted at a net 
profit of 1.32 percent. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Dyestutts, Textile, and 
Leather Chemicals 


Demand, Import Situation Show Little Change in Dyestuffs Market 
—Chrome Chemicals Restrictions Removed—Government 
Demand Holds Egg Yolk, Albumen Quotations Strong 


With demand holding rather consistently at recent levels and with 
practically no change in the import situation, which has resulted in 
tight supply conditions among several items, the market for dyestuffs, 
textile, and leather chemicals presented, on the whole, an unaltered 


picture during the past week. 


Among the more significant highlights was a revision by the War 
Production Board in order M-18-b, which, as amended June 27, re- 
stricted the amounts of chrome chemicals that could be used in the 
manufacture of pigments, chromic acid, roofing materials, or in tanning 
leather, and restricted all use in any month to one-twelfth the amount 
used in the base period. The revision has removed these restrictions. 

Sizing material factors stated last week that the continued heavy 
demand from the government for egg products was holding quotations 
on egg yolk and egg albumen very strong. These items are not gov- 
erned by the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

Tanners and converters are required to continue to set aside during 
this month 15 percent of their manufacturers’ type sole leather bend 
production for the repair of civilian shoes by Supplementary Order 


M-80-c, just issued by the Director General for Operations. 


This is 


the same percentage as the August and September quotas. 

Certain dyestuffs manufacturers who have already tried the use of 
wooden barrels and found them unsatisfactory are complaining about 
the WPB order prohibiting the use of steel drums by November for a 


long list of articles. 
be relaxed. They state they have 
been unable to get prompt delivery 
of other types of containers and 
that a shortage exists of certain 
grades of wooden barrels. 


Chemicals 


Alumina Acetate.—Call light. 
tations show no change. 

Alumina Chloride.—Sales and use 
of anthraquinone as discharging and 
stripping agent in textile printing pro- 
hibited by Conservation Order M-103, 
as amended, just issued by WPB. 
Process is claimed to result in waste 
of alumina chloride needed in war ef- 
fort. Factors report no price altera- 
tions. 

Ammonia Sulphamate.—Market po- 
sition unchanged. Prices same. 

Soda Bichromate.—Revision of order 
M-18-b has removed restrictions on 
amounts of chrome chemicals that may 
be used in manufacture of pigments, 
chromic acid, roofing materials, or in 
tanning leather. Amended order form- 
erly restricted all use in any month to 
one-twelfth amount used in base pe- 
riod. Inventory now is limited to 
thirty-day supply with regular reports 
required on form PD-54. Soda bi- 
chromate factors accepting contracts 
for 1943 at current quotations. 


Dyestuffs 


Annatto.—Position firm. Demand at 
recent levels. Prices same. 

Hypernic.—No change in level of de- 
mand. Quotations well maintained. 

Logwood.—Demand for crystal, ex- 
tract, and solid unchanged from re- 
cent levels. Suppliers report no price 
alterations. 

Madder, Dutch. — Supplies in light 


Quo- 


Textile Manpower 
Shortage 


According to reports, man- 
power is getting scarcer and 
scarcer in the textile finishing 
and dyeing plants in North and 
South Carolina. The plants are 
working on a twenty-four hour 
basis, which tends to slow up 
production, since green help 
must be trained for the vari- 
ous operations. 

In some of the laboratories 
girls are replacing men, but 
around the larger machines and 
more difficult operations of the 
plants men still seem to be 
needed. 

Mills handling cotton material 
are understood to be _ busier 


than those working exclusively 
with rayon. 





In the opinion of some, the whole order should 








Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
nineteen typical dyestuffs on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 
261.5 261.5 259.8 245.3 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 








volume, Tone remains firm. No change 
in firm price schedules. 


“ee . . 
Sizing Materials 

Albumen, Egg.—Continued heavy 
government demand for egg products 
holds egg albumen quotations very 
strong at recently established higher 
levels. 

Egg Yolk.—Quotations on egg yolk 
very strong at recently established 
higher levels. Government demand 
for egg products continues heavy. 

Starch, Corn.—Domestic demand 
steady. Government taking consider- 
able amounts for lend-lease shipments. 
Quotations skow no change. 

Starch, Rice.— Position similar to 
that of corn starch. Prices unaltered. 
Maximum export prices for domestic 
milled rice now may be calculated by 
permitting addition of transportation 
charges from the applicable base point 
to the port from which shipment ac- 
tually is made, according to OPA rul- 
ing. 

Tapioca Flour—New developments 
lacking. Price schedules confirmed. 

Zein. — Market position unchanged. 
Prices same. 


Tanning Materials 


Chestnut Extracts.—Market position 
remains tight, with some resale lots 
here and there commanding premiums 
over quotations named by first hands, 

Gambier.—Tight supply situation ex- 
pected to grow more critical. Prices 
show no change. 

Hematine.— No change in market 
position. Factors report no _ price 
movements. 

Quebracho Extract.—No new devel- 
opments. Authority to make some 
purckases recently granted. Price 
schedules unaltered. 

Wattle Bark.—Position same. Au- 
thority to make some purchases re- 
cently granted. Quotations confirmed, 


Ourrent prices on dyer*uffs and tanstuffs are given in the alphabetical list 
f prices beginning on page 9 
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Natural 
Products 


oa BICHROMATES, 


MENS| 


Jersey City, N. J. 
ediate Delivery 











ALBU 


In Stock For Imme 













THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF TECHNICAL 
EGG PRODUCTS OFFER YOU ALBUMENS AND EGGS, LIQUID 
OR DRIED, IN ANY FORM FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE, 


e Always Prompt Deliveries @ No Shipping Problems 
@ No Shortages @ No Priorities 


* 
H. GARTENBERG & CO., Inc. 


412 W. PERSHING ROAD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Write for Sampies and Quotations Cable Address: ‘“‘GARTEGG”’ 


MANGANESE ACETATE 


For the manufacture of paint and varnish 
driers; for mordants in textile and leather 






















dyeing; and asa catalyst in various organic 





syntheses. 









Samples and further information on request 


703 PINE AVE 


Te) og poe ere 
CORPORATION eee 





POTASSIUM 
CHROMATE 


Neutral Yellow 










SINCE 1900 





BICHROMATE OF POTASH 






BICHROMATE OF SODA 







MUTUAL CHEMICAL CO. OF AMERICA 


270 MADISON AVE NEW YORK 
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“PERHAPS YOU CAN USE ------- 
INSTEAD OF -.---------!" 


It’s not a secret. There’s no reason 
it should not be told to every 
manufacturer who is faced with a 
shortage problem on raw materials. 
It will not give comfort to the 
enemy. 

It is the story of chemical sub- 
stitution. 

For in this war, as in the last, 
dozens of manufacturers have sud- 
denly discovered that the “‘indis- 
pensable”” raw material can be 
dispensed with. . . that, through 
chemistry, they can uncover new 
and often better ways of doing the 
needed job with non-critical ma- 
terials. c 

We at Barrett are mindful of 
this situation. 

On the one hand, dozens of 
Barrett coal-tar chemicalsarehelp- 
ing to speed America’s weapons 
of war. And on the other, our lab- 
oratories and technical staff are 


working continuously developing 
substitutes for scarce materials. 

Perhaps this research activity 
of ours can help you. For from 
their rich experience in this time- 
ly field, Barrett chemists and en- 
gineers have developed a versatile 
attack on shortage problems. Why 
not drop the Barrett Technical 
Service Bureau a line discussing 
your problem. We shall be glad 
to lend a hand. 





BARRETT CHEMICALS 


Phenols Barretan* 

Cresols Pickling Inhibitors 
Cresylic Acids Benzol 
Chlorinated Tar Acids Toluol 
Naphthalene Xylol 


Solvent Naphtha 
Hi-Flash Solvent 


Phthalic Anhydride 
Buty! Phthalate 


Pyridines Hydrogenated 

Tar Acid Oils Coal-tar Chemicals 

Creosote Oil Flotatien Agents 

*Cumar AnhydrousAmmonia 
(Paracoumarone- Sulphate of 
Indene-Resin) Ammonia 

Rubber Compound- Arcadian* 


the American 


Nitrate of Soda 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


ing Materials 
Bardol* 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIEO CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 


One of America’s Great Basic Businesses 


CHEMICALS 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Coaltar Chemicals 


Coaltar Chemicals Market Remains in Tight Position with Basic 
Products in Heavy Demand from War Operations—Civilian 
Anthraquinone Dye Quotas Unchanged for New Quarter 


Tight supply conditions among basic products continued to hold 
virtually the entire coaltar market in very tight position over the past 
week. As for benzol, the spot market was practically bare of offerings 


and very little phenol was available for intermediates. 


Toluol deriva- 


tives were in very short supply, due to the critical position of the base 


material as an explosive. 


Xylol and xylol aromatic materials were put under complete alloca- 
tion October 1 and on the same date phthalic anhydride went under 


allocation and use control. 


Factors explain that temporary surpluses 


of these items exist due to inventory control, but this condition is not 


expected to prevail very long. 


It is predicted that phthalic anhydride production will consume 


larger amounts of naphthalene in the near future. 


With the demand 


for balls and flakes rather light and with production heavy, the crude 
naphthalene supply situation remains somewhat easier than is gen- 
erally true of other coaltar basic items. 

Civilian quotas for all anthraquinone dyes for the fourth quarter 
remain at 70 percent of 1941 consumption, under provisions of Con- 
servation Order M-103, as amended, just issued by the War Production 
Board. The nine anthraquinone dyes previously set aside for military 


use will continue in this category. 


Steel operations last week were scheduled at 97.3 percent of capacity, 


compared with 96.2 percent in the 
previous week, an increase of 1.1 
percent, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. A month 
ago the rate was 97.6 percent, and 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago it was 96.9 percent, 


Basic Products 


Benzol. — Factors report absolutely 
no change in conditions except for fur- 
ther tightening in supplies available 
for anything but most essential uses. 
Spot market virtually bare of offer- 
ings. Government stockpile continues 
to grow. Call remains heavy for ma- 
terial for aviation gasoline. Alloca- 
tions rule. Prices stabilized. Estimates 
of byproduct cokeoven operations in 
week ended September 26 indicate 
production frcm that source of 
3,734,500 gallons of benzol, all grades. 


| Color-Fastness | 
| Standards 


Although expressing support 
for the Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion’s efforts to establish color- || 
fastness standards for the 
American textile industry, a | 
large factor in the woolen in- || 
dustry has pointed out that the | 
proposed standards presented | 
fer consideration contain cer- | 
tain requirements which, ex- 


cept in certain isolated in- 
| stances, cannot be met by that | 
|| industry. 
The maximum degrees of || 


color fastness specified, it is 
pointed out, are found only in 
a limited number of dark colors 
obtained through stock-dyeing || 
with chrome dyes. They are re- || 
stricted chiefly to woolens and | 
worsteds manufactured for 
men’s wear. om Il 

The factor states further tha 
in the United States consumer | 
preferences and manufacturing 
and merchandising practices, as 
well as climatic areas, all con- 
tribute to a demand for medium 
and light colors which can only 
be obtained through the use of 
acid dyes in piece dyeing. These 
acid dyes, it is claimed, do not 
possess the color fastness of || 
either chrome or vat dyes. This 
condition is especially true, it | 
is contended, in the manufacture || 
|| of apparel woolens and worsteds 
| for women’s garments. In this 
|| category, it is said, not over 5 
percent of the colors sold in a 
normal year will meet the com- 
bined fastness and _ crocking 
standards proposed in the com- 
mission’s report. 

It is pointed out, furthermore, 
that degrees of color fastness as 
determined in the laboratory 
must necessarily only approxi- 
mate the color fastness of the 
textile to actual sunlight. 
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Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical coaltar products 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week, month. year. 
130.1 130.1 130.1 128.5 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 





RK 


Coaltar.—Market position unaltered. 
Prices hold steady. Estimates of by- 
product cokeoven operations in week 
ended September 26 indicate produc- 
tion from that source of 14,576,800 gal- 
lons of coaltar. 


Creosote Oil. — Major utilities and 
railroads continue to take considerable 
quantities. Supply situation remains 
tight. Prices firm, unchanged. Esti- 
mates of byproduct cokeoven opera- 
tions in week ended September 26 in- 
dicate production from that source of 
770,800 gallons of creosote oil. 


Cresylic Acid. — Allocations rule. 
Stocks of domestic very light. Im- 
ported market considered stifled by 
OPA price regulations. Some few 
parcels of English cresylic reported 
here and there that were brought in 
some time ago at higher levels. 


Naphthalene.—Demand for balls and 
flakes remains rather light. For this 
reason and due to heavy production as 
well, crude supply situation easier than 
is generally true of other coaltar basic 
products. Phthalic anhydride produc- 
tion expected to consume larger 
amounts. Price schedules confirmed. 
Estimates of byproduct cokeoven 
operations in week ended September 
26 indicate production from that source 
of 1,626,300 pounds of crude and re- 
fined naphthalene. 


Oil, Shingle Stain—No new features. 
Position unaltered. Prices same. 
Phenol.—Allocations govern transac- 
tions. War demands continue heavy 
with considerable quantities going for 
lend-lease shipments. Large amounts 
being taken for plastics and synthetic 
resins. Little available for interme- 
diates. Quotations steady. Estimates of 
byproduct cokeoven operations in 
week ended September 26 indicate 
production from that source of 216,800 . 
pounds of phenol, crude and refined. 
Pitch, Coaltar. — Market position 
shows no change. Prices confirmed. 
Pyridin.—All available lots being al- 
located. Factors report no new devel- 


opments. Spot market virtually bare 
of offerings. Prices show no fiuctua- 
tion. 


—Continued on page 69 


Current prices on coaltar products are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginning on page 9 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Washington Talks 
It Over 


—Continued from page 5 

should adopt a wage scale as high as 
that prevailing for the same type of 
work on the outside. 

There is no doubt that government 
employees in many cases are under- 
paid but the fault lies largely in the 
system followed by the government in 
employing its personnel. In fact the 
Civil Service Commission has just 
vigorously criticized the failure of de- 
partment heads to assign persons to 
jobs on the basis of ability and fitness 
to perform the work to be done. 

However, the idea that the govern- 
ment should set the pace on wages 
leaves much to be reckoned with, be- 
cause then everybody will be wanting 
to work for the government where 
the loafing is easier and the vacations 
and sick leaves are longeer. 


WPB for All Interests 


Close on the heels of insistent de- 
mands by labor that it be represented 
on WPB, come similar requests from 
farm orzanization. They believe that 
Shortages of critical materials for 
farm equipment, for example, justify 
giving them a voice in view of the 
heavy demands of the food for vic- 
tory program. 

Mr. Nelson appears inclined to be- 
lieve that there is some merit in the 
demands of both labor and agriculture 
and has asked them to draw up a set 
of specific recommendations for him 
to study and make some decision. 

It is quite possible that before the 
reorganization of WPB is finished Nel- 
son will have surrounded himself with 
a wide representation of labor, agri- 
culture, and management to act in an 
advisory capacity and thus stop hastily 
conceived proposals reaching the 
board. 


Transportation Tieup Trust 


The Justice department has let it 
be known unofficially that it is go- 
ing after the transportation industry 
for violations of the antitrust laws— 
just what violations it has in mind 


it does not disclose except to say that 
they do not involve the pooling of 
traffic which ODT Director Eastman 
is attempting to bring about to make 
the industry more efficient. 


As the department is to start such 
an undertaking at this time, it should 
be assumed that it has in mind some 
specific practices which should be 
stopped. But from what is known 
about the matter this is not the case. 
The investigation is prompted by re- 
ports of transportation congestion and 
delay involving the war effort, it is 
said, and nine grand juries are to be 
asked to find the reason for this by 
probing the history of transportation 
as far back as 1920. 

In effect it amounts to a “fishing 
expedition” for which interested quar- 
ters can find no rhyme or reason at 
a time when the industry is being 
taxed to the utmost to move the traf- 
fic. The staff of the department has 
increased from 9,000 to over 25,000 
since the war and some people wonder 
if maybe this doesn’t figure in it some- 
way. 


Metallers Money 


Half-cent pieces, 12%-cent pieces, 
and even plastic coins may be in- 
troduced into the nation’s currency 
system before long. The Treasury is 
considering asking Congress to au- 
thorize the minting of coins of any 
denomination under $1 and, if nec- 
essary, substituting noncritical ma- 
terials for the copper, nickel, zinc, 
and tin now in use. 

WPB is urging the Treasury to sub- 
stitute noncritical materials for its 
coins, having figured out that it would 
be possible to save 3,609 tons of cop- 
per in the 1l-cent coin, 1,240 tons in 
the 5-cent piece, and 654 tons of silver 
and 73 tons of copper in the 10-cent 
piece. 

Some thought has been given to 
making coins out of glass, but this 
would mean that the glass firms 
would have to obtain new machinery 
and this can not be done while steel 
is so short. Plastic coins could be 
turned out on button machines. It is 
not explained, however, how counter- 
feiting and flooding the country with 
plastic coins by the Axis could be 
prevented. 
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Wood Substitute Needed 


The next big pinch in raw material 
supplies may come in lumber. Al- 
though it is hard to believe that, in a 
country that has been producing 
around 25,000,000,000 board-feet of 
lumber annually, wood could become 
a critical material; but, this is what 
is rapidly developing. 

Cantonment construction, ship build- 
ing, special kinds of wood needed in 
the aircraft industry, gunstocks, and 
the like have drawn heavily on sup- 
plies with the result that most lumber 
already has been placed under some 
form of control; but, further controls 
are needed, and WPB is casting its 
eye over the furniture industry as the 
place to begin. 

Expectation is that this industry 
will adopt the plan recently put into 
effect in the manufacture of bicycles— 
a few plants, known as “nucleus 
plants,” will continue to operate, con- 
centrating all essential civilian furni- 
ture manufacture in a limited number 
of factories. “Antique” furniture 
manufacturing will be out for the 
duration. 


You’re Expected to Know 


Ignorance of the existence of a 
WPB order or of its full and exact 
meaning is no reason for violating it. 
Ignorance is not being accepted by 
the WPB as a legitimate excuse for 
violations of its orders any more than 
ignorance of the law is accepted by 
the courts for law violations. 

The job of educating businessmen 
to the meaning of WPB orders or 
keep them abreast of the daily flow of 
such orders is a tremendous one and 
it was because of this, as much as 
anything else, that the WPB has set 
up regional offices throughout the 
country. Any time a _ businessman 
has any doubt as to what regulations 
affect him, he should visit one of 
these offices and discuss the question 
with those officials. 

Ignorance of an order has been 
found by officials to be the thief cause 
of violations of the priorities regula- 
tions and the compliance division is 
attempting to explain priorities orders 
to entire industries so as to keep un- 
intentional violations at a minimum. 


Coaltar Chemicals 


Basic Products 


—Continued from page 68 

Tar Acid Oil—No new features in 
firm market. Allocations rule. 

Toluol.—Materiai under priority con- 
trol with allocations governing trans- 
actions. Derivatives in very short sup- 
ply. Non-essential uses have little op- 
portunity of having needs satisfied. 
Heavy demand from war effort. Prices 
stabilized. Estimates of byproduct 
cokeoven operations in week ended 
September 26 indicate production from 
that source of 746,900 gallons of toluol. 

Xylol.— Xylol and xylol aromatic 
materials now under complete alloca- 
tion. Temporary surplus noted due to 
inventory control. General limitation 
order in effect. Quotations stabilized. 
Estimates of byproduct cokeoven 
operations in week ended September 
26 indicate production from that source 
of 168,600 gallons of xylol, crude and 
refined. 


Chicago, Sept. 30—Coaltar bases are 
slow and quiet but the basic undertone 
of the market on representative prod- 
ucts is reported holding firm. Buyers 
continue to exhibit a considerable in- 
terest in  benzol. Other items are 
offered in only limited amounts. Rul- 
ing prices exclusive of tax are:—Benzol, 
90 percent, 15c. per gallon; toluol, 28c.; 
10-degree xylol, 27c.; solvent naphtha, 
27c.; creosote oil, grade 1, 154$c. 


Hydrogenated Solvents 


Cyclohexane.— Demand maintained 
at very good level. Prices show no 
change. 

Cyclohexanol. — Consumers showing 
considerable interest. Supplies rather 
tight. No change quotably. 

Cyclohexanone.—Active call against 
short supplies. Prices same. 

Methylcyclohexanol. — Demand 
heavy. Price schedules steady. 


Coaltar Acids 


Anthranilic——Tone firm. Factors re- 
port no new developments. Quota- 
tions unaltered. 
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(* Ammonium Sulfocyanide) 


If you use an ammonium salt in your process you 


should experiment with substituting Ammonium 


Thiocyanate (Ammonium Sulfocyanide). Perhaps 


you will discover valuable modifications. 


Test it in your laboratory in place of the chloride, 


ammonium thio cy an ate’’* the oxalate, the acetate, the carbonate or the nitrate. 


The variations that occur from the Thiocyanate 


group might bring interesting and worthwhile 


results. 


Koppers has placed in operation a large com- 
mercial plant for the production of Ammonium 
Thiocyanate crystals and can now offer this chemical 
in quantity at substantial savings over former costs. 
Koppers can supply Ammonium Thiocyanate 


crystals with a minimum purity of 95%. 


Test samples, quotations and further 


information on request. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


TAR AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Benzoic, Technical.—Position 
Price schedules show no alterations. 
Broenner’s. — New developments 


lacking. No change as regards quota- 
tions. 
Cleve’s.—Demand at recent levels. 


Prices confirmed. 

Fumaric.—No change in market po- 
sition. No alterations in prices. 

Gamma.—Tone unchanged with fac- 
tors’ requirements showing little fluc- 
tuation. Prices same. 

H.—Interest holds unchanged from 
recent levels. Price schedules steady. 

Laurent’s. — Suppliers receiving in- 
quiries in unchanged volume. Quota- 
tions unaltered. 

Picric—No new features in market. 
Price schedules well maintained. 

Sulphanilic—Good level of interest. 
Quotations same. 

Tobias.—Market position unaltered. 
Material quotably steady. 


Other Intermediates 


Alphanaphthol. — No new features. 
No change quotably. 

Anilin. — Material under allocation. 
Position steady. Prices same. 

Anthraquinone.—Civilian quotas for 
all anthraquinone dyes for fourth 
quarter remain at 70 percent of 1941 
consumption, according to provisions 
of Conservation Order M-103, as 
amended, just issued by WPB. The 
nine anthraquinone dyes previously set 
aside for military use will continue in 
this category. Sales and use of anthra- 
quinone as discharging and stripping 
agent in textile printing is prohibited 
as process is claimed to result in waste 
of alumina chloride needed in war ef- 
fort. It is considered that direct print- 
ing of textiles, which does not affect 
durability of dye or of finished fabric, 
should be just as satisfactory. 

Benzaldehyde.—Consumers needs at 
recent levels. Supplies tight. Mate- 
rial quotably unchanged. 

Benzidin Base.—Producers have lit- 


tle to offer. Inquiry at good level. 

Prices firm, unchanged. 
Dimethylanilin. — Demand active. 

Stocks light. Prices same. 
Dinitronaphthalene.—Market _posi- 


tion unaltered. Price schedules firm. 


same. 


Orthocresol. — Allocations govern 
transactions. Prices rule firm. 

Paradichlorobenzene.—Supplies tight 
with indications of situation becoming 
more acute. Material quotably unal- 
tered. 

Paranitrochlorobenzene.—Tight sup- 
ply situation continues. Price schedules 
confirmed. 

Phthalic Anhydride. — Material now 
under allocation and use control. Tem- 
porary surplus due to inventory con- 
trol. Quotations steady. 

Xylidin.—No change in market tone. 
Factors report no price alterations. 


Coaltar Colors 


Little alteration was noted in the 
position of the market for coaltar 
colors last week as factors continued 
to try to cope with the needs of mills 
working on goods for the armed serv- 
ices. It is understood that war indus- 
tries are taking considerable quantities 
of dyes for the manufacture of uni- 
forms, blankets, and other articles for 
the armed forces and this activity con- 
tinues to be reflected in the generally 
good demand for coaltar intermediates, 
the majority of which are in tight sup- 
ply due to light amounts of basic prod- 
ucts available. Buying for the account 
of mills working on civilian goods re- 
mains, fortunately, at a reduced level. 
Due to shortage of steamers demand 
from exporters is negligible. Civilian 
quotas for all anthraquinone dyes for 
the fourth quarter remain at 70 per- 
cent of 1941 consumption, under pro- 
visions of Conservation Order M-103, 
as amended, just issued by WPB. The 
nine anthraquinone dyes previously set 
aside for military use continue in this 
category. Restrictions on the use of 
blue and green dyes for coloring 
leaded gasoline are removed. The 
amended order prohibits, after Novem- 
ber 1, sales and use of metatoluylene- 
diamine in the developing of diazotized 
dyes. Sales and use of anthraquinone 
as a discharging and stripping agent in 
textile printing is also prohibited and 
fast red A salt, also known as alpha 
amino anthraquinone, has been placed 
under the anthraquinone vat dye 
quota. 
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Anthraquinone Dyes 
Quotas Are Unchanged 


—Continued from page 5 
phenylenediamine can be used as a sub- 
stitute. Toluol is urgently needed as an 
explosive and is of a much more critical 
nature than benzene, used in meta- 
phenylenediamine. 

3. Sales and use of anthraquinone as a 
discharging and stripping agent in textile 
printing is prohibited. This process re- 
sulted in waste of essential aluminum 
chloride needed in the war effort. It was 
suggested that direct printing of textiles, 
which does not affect durability of the 
dye or of the finished fabric, should be 
just as satisfactory. 

4. Fast red A. L. salt, also known as 
alphaaminoanthraquinone, is placed un- 
der the anthraquirione vat dye quota. 
The change was made because consumers 
who use this dye restrict themselves gen- 
erally to vat dyes in their operations. 
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Synthetic Resins 


—Continued from page 35 


Staybelite resin, c.1. (36,000 Ibs.), 
f.o.b. cars East of and in- 
cluding N.D., S.U., Neb., 


Kan., Okla. = Tex. Ib. 06 - = 

lel, dms. (500 Ilbs.), same 
basis..Ib. .06%- — 

smaller ed f.o.b. — 

burg, ss., or ercules, 
o Del..lb. .0- = 


Surfex, bgs., c.l., f.0.b, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. .ton.27.50 

BB, bgs., c.1, same basis. .ton.32.00 

MM, bgs., c.l., same basis. .ton.30,00 


Syntex, standard alkyd resins, 
No. 9, c.l......---100 Ibs.15.75 - — 
L.Gd, cocccccccccccccccs 100 Ibs.16.25 - — 
14, Gleccoccesceces e0eee6e 100 1bs.15.50 - — 
EE: Vdecunaees ecccvees 100 Ibs.16.00 - — 
DE i evsvasctivteet .--100 1bs.19.50 - — 
L.G.l. scccccces covseess 100 Ibs.20.00 - — 
1B, C.lrcccccccsccecccccce 100 Ibs.17.25 - — 
LGsh, coccceccccvcsovese 100 Ibs.17.75 - — 
IDB, Culeccccccecescece 100 1bs.16.00 - — 
Led. ° eeetcees 100 1bs.16.50 - — 
22, c.1. eccccce ««++-100 Ibs.15.50 - — 
LOL. cesses eoccces «+++-100 Ibs.16.00 - — 
* Gils cocccsescccoeceese 100 Ibs.14.00 - — 
Ql, cocce ecccere -100 Ibs.14.50 - — 
28, “e. deccccccecceces toons 100 Ibs.17.50 - — 
BGih, coccesensess< teens 100 1bs.18.00 - — 
BB, Gilicccccsccscee seves 100 Ibs.14.75 - — 
EGl,  soccsecece csseoce 100 1bs.15.25 - — 
MEE, Dibsidccccccwsseseees 100 lbs.16.75 - — 
B.Geb, cocceccccsceeseese 100 Ibs.17.25 - - 
82, “eal. ccccceccccc sO 1008.14.75 -§ — 
B.Cck, cocccocccocsccccces 100 1bs.16.50 - = 
Syntex, H-15, c.l.........100 Ibs.14.2 - — 
BGde ccocccccccccecsecs 100 1bs.14.75 - — 
WeOB, Chi cccccccccccecss 100 Ibs.14.25 - — 
BOLE eteccsvecceoseesas 100 Ibs.14.75 - — 
217, ~ cocccvccccccceccce 100 1bs.14.50 - — 
eS rrr rr Tre ee 100 Ibs.15.00 - — 
1-8 (pais), ¢.l.. +++++-100 1b8.15.25 - — 
coccccccsscencesce 100 Ibs.15.75 - — 
H-3, a poennveeesenveses 100 Ibs.15.25 - — 
Se Vavigatowieweakion 100 Ibs.15.75 - — 
Syntex prices are f.o.b. Louisville, Ky., 


freight prepaid and allowed to destinations in 


New England, the Middle Atlantic States, Va., 
N. C., S. C.. W. Va., Ohto, Ky., Tenn., Ind., 
Ill., Mich., Wis., Iowa and Mo. and the cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., and Montreal 
and Toronto, Canada. For shipment to other 
points East of the Rockies and not listed above 
add ic. per pound. 


than carload lots prices. The above prices do 
not include the cost of drums, which remain 
the property of the manufacturer. 


v 


Vanadiset resin, dlvd. 
Washington area, 
26-1000 tons per month. 

spot, 1-25 tons per shpt...ton.51.40 -63.00 
under q ton per shpt....ton.83.00 - — 
Southern New Jersey, East Pa.. 
Del., contract, 26-1000 tons 
per month. .ton.28.60 -41.00 
spot, 1-25 tons per shpt...ton.50.00 -62.00 
under 1 ton per shpt....ton.82.00 - — 
Canada (Windsor to Montreal), 
contract, 26-1000 tons per 
month..ton.33.20 -44.60 
spot, 1-25 tons per shpt...ton.54.00 -66.00 
under 1 ton per shpt....ton.86.00 - _ 
Greater N. Y., North N. J., 
Conn., contract, 26-1000 tons 
per month. .ton.28.60 


Balto.- 
contract, 
.ton.29.00 -41.40 


“Vinylseal’’ 


For shipments direct to 
West Coast points add 1%c. per Ib. to the less 





spot, 1-25 tons per shpt...ton.48.00 -60.00 

under 1 ton per shpt....ton.80.00 - — 
Il., Ky., Tenn., Carolinas, 
Georgia, Missouri, 26-1000 tons 

per month. .ton.33.60 -43.00 

spot, 1-25 tons, per shpt...ton.55.00 -67.80 

under 1 ton per shpt....ton.87.80 -_ — 
Iowa, Wis., Minn., Florida, Ala- 
, Mississippi, contract, 

26-1000 tons per month. .ton.33.60 -43.00 

spot, 1-25 tons, per shpt...ton.56.00 -68.80 

under - ton per shpt....ton.88.80 - — 
resin, New England (except 
Conn.), contract, 26-1000 tons 

per month..ton.29.00 -42.00 

spot, 1-25 tons per shpt...ton.53.00 -62.80 

under 1 ton per shpt....ton.82.00 - — 


Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Dakotas, contract, 
26-1000 tons per month. 


.ton.36.00 -46, 


00 
spot, 1-25 tons per shpt...ton.60.00 -80.00 


under 1 ton per shpt... 
N. Y. State, Penna. (W. of Har- 
risburg), Western Maryland, 
contract, 26-1000 tons per 
month. 


-ton.90.00 - 


-ton.30.00 +41. 


00 
spot, 1-25 tons per shpt..ton.53.00 -65.80 


under 1 ton per shpt....ton.85.80 - 
Ohio, Mich., Ind., W. Va., Va., 
contract, 26-1000 tons per 
month..ton.31.00 -39.60 
spot, 1-25 tons per shpt...ton.54.00 -64.00 
under 1 ton per shpt....ton.84.00 - — 
Pacific Coast States, Arizona, 


New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming 
and Canada (except Windsor 
to Montreal), contract, 26- 
1000 tons per month....ton.48.00 
spot, 1-25 tons per shpt...ton.70.00 
under 1 ton per shpt....ton.94.00 - 
adhesive solution, 
A365, drum lots, f.o.b. South 
Charleston, W. Va., frt. pd. 
EB. of Miss..gal. 2. 
smaller its, same basis.gal. 2. 
A70, drum lots, same basis... 
gal. 2. 
smaller lots, same basis.gal. 3 
T24-9, 20 dms., same basis. 


dm. lots, same basis. 

smaller lots, same basis. gal. 2.50 - 
MA28-18, 20 dms., same basis 

gal. 2.15 - 

dm. lots, same basis....gal. 2.40 - 

smaller lots, same basis.gal. 2.65 - 


**Vinylseal” adhesive solutions in 1 to 5-gai 


Extra charge of 40c. for 1-gal. 
containers included in price. 


brand resins, AYAB 
bags or fiber 
drums), AYAA, AYAF, 
AYAT, c.1. (30,000 Ibs.), in 
paper bags only, f.o.b. cars, 
South Charleston, W. Va., 
freight paid to destination 
E. of Mississippi river...lh. .40 - 


(in paper 


2,000 to 9,999 ibs, same 
basis..Ib. .43 - 

200 to 1,999 Ibs., same basis 
Ib, .45 - 

1 to 199 Ilbs., same basis 
Ib. .60 - 

AYAW, 1 to 199 Ibs., paper 
bgs., same basis..Ib. .67 - 

QYNA, c.l (30,000 Ibs.), paper 

bags., f.0.b. cars South 
Charleston, W. Va..Ib. .48 « 


10,000 to 29,999 Ibs., paper 
bags, same basis..Ib. .50 - 
2,000 to 9,999 Ibs., paper 
bags, same basis. .Ib. 
200 to 1,999 Ibs., paper bags, 


same basis..Ib. .55 <- 


1 to 199 lbs., paper bags, 


same basis..Ib. .65 - 

VYHH, VYLF, VYNW, 0.1. 

(30,000 Ibs.), paper bags, 
same basis..Ib. .48 « 

10,000 to 29,999 Ibs., paper 
bags, same basis..Ib. .60 - 

2,000 to 9,999 Ibs., paper 
bags, same basis..ib. .52% 

200 to 1,999 Ibs., paper 
bags, same basis..lb. .55 - 

1 to 199 Ibs., paper bags, 
same basis..lb. .65 - 

VYNS, c.l. (30,000 Ibs.), paper 
bags, same basis..Ib. .68 - 

10,000 to 29,909 Ibs., paper 


bags, same basis..ib. .70 - 
2,000 to 9.999 Ins., paper 
bags, same basis. . Ib. 
200 to 1,999 Ibs., paper bags, 


same basis..lb. .75 - 


1 to 199 Ihs., paper bags, 


same basis..Ib. .85 - 


XYSG, 200 to 1,999 Ibs., paper 


bags, same basis..lb. .85 - 
1 to 199 lbs., paper bags, 
same basis..lb. 1.00 - 
90% solids, wet basis, paper 
bags or fiber dms., 200 to 
Be teens seehicainares Ib. 1.03%- 
1 to 199 lbs., same basis.lb. 1.17 - 
Zinlac, orange or white, jugs 
Ce Meare shes sdkareeeesn gal. 1.80 - 
(2) kits (5 gal. Sie eie wan zal. 1.70 
90% solids, wet basis, paper 


7: 


same basis. ib L 17 


bags or fiber drums, 





1 to 199 Ibs., 








quantities are shipped in non-returnable con- 
tainers. 
5-gal. 

lots are shipped in 55-gal. returnable drums. 


“Vinylite’’ 


cans, 
Drum 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
Materials 


New Impetus Given to Buying in Paint Materials Market by 
Extensive Shift of Populations Into Different Homes and Areas, 
Necessitating Innumerable Repainting Operations 


Under the spur of more frequent and more voluminous calls for their 
prepared paints, varnishes, lacquers and stains from suppliers of pro- 
fessional painters, the manufacturers of these finished products have 
manifested increased buying interest in numerous lines of pigments, 
fillers, extenders, varnish gums, solvents, driers and binders within the 
past week while also adding materially to their stocks of dry and chemi- 
cal colors. Largest purchasing movements in the paint materials mar- 
ket have again been noted in litharge and other lead oxides, lithopone 
and other zinc sulphides, titanium, and lead titanate but fairly size- 
able orders have also been placed in green and yellow chrome and a few 


other colors, 


in which the export demand from Mexico, Brazil and 


other South American countries, except Argentina and Chile, has like- 


wise reached large proportions daily. 


A new impetus has been given to the paint-up campaign, which has 
been sweeping the country since the outset of the Fall, by the placing 
of contracts for the repainting and general renovation of private resi- 
dences, and stores in war production areas into which big influxes of 
population have recently taken place, necessitating readjustments of 


housing and servicing accommodations in these zones. 


Together with 


other household moving operations, customary in metropolitan areas 
at the beginning of October but which, this year have reached a ten- 
year peak, this wholesale transference of war industry families has 
created an extremely large number of painting jobs for contracting 
painters, hampered only by difficulties experienced in securing the 
services of sufficient journeymen painters in a few localities. 

Chief among the week’s developments affecting the paint materials 
market have been the issuance of a WPB order removing hitherto ex- 
isting restrictions on the amounts of chrome chemicals that may be 
used in the manufacture of chrome colors and some other chrome 


products, through a revision of 
M-18-b, and the placing of a com- 
plete ban on any-and all impor- 
tations of mica from Brazil 
through WPB’s issuance of a sup- 
plementary order designated as 
M-63-c, details of which are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 


Metallic Lead and Zinc 


Although WPB has recently placed 
itself on record as not planning to ease 
remaining curbs on metallic lead, 
manufacturers of lead pigments. 
who are now the largest of our- 
side consumers, are experiencing ne 
difficulties in placing their orders. 
Metallic lead has been put by WPB 
into the No. 3 classification of critical 
materials, as the supply situation has 
improved with a mounting domestic 
production and increasing imports. 
The paint trade has covered most of 
its October requirements and is now 
providing for some of its anticipated 
November needs. Zinc slabs also are 
in fairly liberal supply, although not 
yet as plentiful as pig lead, and man- 
ufacturers of zine oxides and sul- 
phides are therefore able to obtain as 
much as they want in this market 





Plastic Buttons OK’d 


Many and varied are the uses 
of plastics in wartime. And not 
the least of these is that of 
making buttons for uniforms of 
| our armed forces on land and 
| sea. Molded buttons of syn- 
thetic resins have just re- 
ceived the official seal of ap- 
proval for use on uniforms of 
the U. S. Army and Air Serv- 
ice. They had long since at- 
tained that pre-eminence in 
our Navy, Coast Guard, and || 
Marine Corps by decorating | 
their overcoats and peajackets. 

The oldtime sailor’s exple- 
tive, “Bless my buttons,” prob- || 
ably did not refer to plastic 
buttons. More likely his dessert- 
plate-size buttons were made 
of some such natural products 
as bone, vegetable ivory or 
mother-of-pearl. But the mod- 
ern sailor knows the superior 
advantages of fasteners molded 
|| to order that stand up under 
the most severe service condi- 
tions while always preserving 
their pristine attractiveness. 
Now our doughboys and fliers 
are also becoming well ac- 
quainted with all their virtues. 

















Price Changes 


Advanced 
Casein, domestic, 20-30 mesh and 
80-100 mesh, in bags, delivered, 4c. 


per Ib. 
Rosin, gum, 4c. to 20c. per 100 Ibs 
Turpentine, gum, %c. per gal. 


Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
ten typical paint and varnish 
materials on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 


lows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week, month. year. 
140.2 140.2 140.2 137.9 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


Lead. — Prevailing spot prices at 
New York, St. Louis and London for 
the period from September 25 to Oc- 





tober 2, inclusive, were as follows:— 
———__—- ——_——Pigs—--——_ -— 
Spot, 
London. 
——Per pound———, --Per ton-— 
New York. St. Louis. és. a 
Saturday 30.0650 $0.0655 66 
Monday 0650 GBS 
Tuesday 0650 On 
Wednesday 0650 0635 
Thursday . 0650 0685 
Friday 0650 06385 
* London exchange closed. 
Zinc. — Prevailing spot prices at 


New York, East St. Louis and London 
fer the period from September 25 to 


October 2, inclusive, were as fol- 
lows:— 
— -— —-— —-Slabs—-———— —--—— 
Spot, 
London. 
———Per pound————,, --Per ton- 
New York. E. St. Louis. £ 8s. d 
Saturday . $0.0866 $0.0825 rt 
Monday .... .0866 -0825 
Tuesday .... .0866 -O825 
Wednesday.. .0866 .0825 
Thursday ... .0866 -0825 
Friday ..... .0866 .0825 


* London exchange closed. 


Pigments 


Blue Lead.—Movement of this pig- 
ment has been more extensive within 
last thirty days than in any of three 
immediately preceding months. Stocks 
considerably lowered. Market tone 
firm. 

Lead Titanate—A good demand is 
reported for this pigment which is 
still quoted at 11 cents per pound in 
carload lots, 11% cents in five-ton 


Current prices on paint, varnish and laequer materials are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page ® 





The uppermost thought in everyone's mind these days is “Protect 
America". One person's idea of how best to do this may differ from 


! st ; 
his ngrghbor's idea, but there is no difference in their objective. 


“Protect America”. 


Our part in the program to “Protect America” is to comply with 
the government regulations by converting a limited supply of raw 


materials into acest Resins; first for ee Fredaretetiy then 





grams, are cooperating with us Wholeheartedly. 


Present conditions have worked a hardship on Some of our cus- 


tomers, but their patient and understanding att 
titude has been most ig to us at these“ 


critical times and we wish to Mhonk our many good , 


friends for their cooperation. 
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LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 





F enough for your table... 





: i but not for Calco’s needs! 





CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Boston + Philadelphia + Providence + New York » Charlette + Chicage 


Pure and inviting as the finest of table salt may appear, it still 
isn’t pure enough for certain of Calco’s needs. Of the seven 
salt grades we use, two must be even more free of impurities 
than salt which is perfectly suited for table use. Three other 
types are as highly refined as table salt—and the other two 
grades depart only slightly from the standards of appearance 
and purity for table salt. 


Taking such care with as simple and common a compound 
as salt is not as extreme as it seems. For our purposes, this 
chemical is a raw material. Upon its behavior in chemical 
reactions depends the success of many Calco processes. And 
being extra careful with every step is the surest way we know 
to safeguard the quality of the dyes, intermediates and other 
materials we supply our customers. 
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Crude, Refined, Processed 


PAINT and VARNISH OILS 


CHINAWOOD OIL 
PERILLA OIL 
LINSEED OIL 
SARDINE OIL 

SOYABEAN OIL 
OITICICA OIL 

RAPESEED OIL 
CASTOR OIL 

GUM TURPENTINE 
QUICKSILVER 


Special Oils to Order 


CORPORATION 


4% million gal. U.S. Gov’t 
Bonded Tank Storage 


Sales Representatives 
R. B. Huber 
216 Tremont Street, Boston 
Geo. E. Moser & Son, Inc., Detroit,Mich. 
White & Co., Akron and Cleveland 
Marshall Dill, Los Angeles 
J. A. Kagan, Dierks Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Brice H. Boyet, Louisville, Ky. 


B. & 8S. H. Thompson & Co., Regd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


Garrigues, Stewart & Davies, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York 


PACIFIC VEGETABLE OIL 


62 TOWNSEND STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Importers, Refiners, 
Manufacturers 











TO BEST SERVE 
OUR COUNTRY’S NEEDS! 


To turn out the essential chemicals 
and finishes our forces urgently need, 
turn to Brighton for Process Vessel 
Equipment that holds up until the 
job is done! 























BRIGHTON 


CINCINNATI, out 








RAYOX — pure titanium dioxide 
RAY CAL — tirenium catcium Pigment 
SURF | Calcium Carbonate 
DURITE— eure prenctic Resin 


PEERLESS CLAY —vemessic china Coy Write for Samples 


IS OF THE HIGHEST 


230 PARK AVE.: 


EACH PRODUCT 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


lots and 11% cents in smaller lots. 

Litharge.—Large-scale users continue 
to amplify their purchases. Supplies 
are being correspondingly reduced. 
Prices well maintained. 

Lithopone.—In brisk call, with sup- 
ply steadily diminishing. Market 
tone strong. 

Orange Mineral.—Notable improve- 
ment is recorded in the buying inter- 
est manifested in this material. Molyb- 
date orange, still under allocation, has 
recently been stabilized pricewise at 
the level reached in the price cutting 
of early August. 

Red Lead. — A good demand con- 
tinues to be reported in this pigment, 
with the current movement reaching 
a sizable volume. Stocks are being 
reduced. Prices well maintained. 

Titanium Dioxide.—Continues in ac- 
tive demand. Sales for September 
about 25 percent over those of Au- 
gust. Prices firmly maintained for all 
titanium pigments. 

White Lead.—Current movement 
equalling, if not exceeding, that for 
September, which was better than in 
any of preceding three months. Mar- 
ket continues to stiffen. 

Zinc Oxide.—A fair inquiry contin- 
ues to be noted but little hope is en- 
tertained for a notable stimulation of 


buying operations until rubber manu- - 


facturers, its largest consumers, be- 


come more active. 


Fillers and Extenders 


Asbestos——A moderate request still 
noted for this material. Stocks, how- 
ever, quite liberal and market barely 
steady. 

Barytes.—Moving well on outstand- 
ing contracts. Supplies about normal 
Tone stable. 

Charcoal.—Current business contin- 
ues to improve. Stocks none too 
large. Prices well maintained. 

China Clay.—There is a fair move- 
ment of both domestic and foreign 
grades. Prices continue firmly held. 

Diatomaceous Earth.—Only a mod- 
est volume of business is being trans- 
acted in this filler. Supplies ample 
for all current requirements. Market 
virtually unchanged. 


QUALITY IN 


RAYBAR — titenim Barium Pigment 
RAY SIL —tsenium siticate Pigment 
PYRAX —crouna pyrophyiie 
MULTIFEX —cotcisat calcium carbonate 
THERMATOMIC BLACKS- 


Carbon Blacks of Low Oil Absorption 


Fuller’s Earth—In fair request. 
Stocks sufficient for current takings. 
Tone steady. 

Graphite—A further expansion of 
buying movement noted. Supplies, 
however, are ample. Prices unal- 
tered. 

Gypsum.—Continues in good call 
Stocks sizable. Tone stable. 

Mica.—Paint industry fairly well 
stocked and hence not perturbed by 
WPB’s recent banning of importations 
from Brazil and India by private per- 
sons, except in instances wherein car- 
goes abroad have already been loaded. 
Purchases and importations of Bra- 
zilian and Indian mica hereafter can 
be made only by government agencies. 
Recent imports have embraced 185 
bags of block mica and 1,034 cases of 
splittings. 

Tale.—Both domestic and foreign 
grades continue in brisk demand. 
Stocks only moderate sized. Prices 
well maintained. Latest imports have 
aggregated 2,286 bags, weighing 226,- 
240 pounds. 

Whiting —Buying movement ex- 
panding. Supplies somewhat re- 
duced but still adequate for current 
requirements. Prices firmly held. 


Lacquer Materials 


Acetone. — Demand for material 
good, both from government and from 
normal users. No change quotably. 

Diamyl Phthalate. — Call rather 
good. Price schedules confirmed. 

Dibuty] Phthalate.—Interest satis- 
factory. Quotations same. 

Diethyl Carbonate. — New features 
lacking. Good inquiry. Material 
quotably unchanged. 

Diethyl Phthalate. — Users taking 
good quantities. Pricewise, no 
change. 

Dimethyl Phthalate—Good inquiry. 
Quotations unaltered. 

Ethyl Acetate—No change as re- 
gards activity or prices. 

Ethyl Lactate-——Market position un- 
altered. Prices unchanged, 

Ethyl Oxalate.—Call for materia] at 
rather good level. Quotations steady. 

Tricresyl Phosphate. — Allocations 
rule with war needs far in excess of 





ITS CLASS 


NEW YORK 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


production. Little to be had for non- 
essential uses. Prices unchanged, 
firm. 

Driers 


All stearates and palmitates and 
some resinates continue in steadily 
increasing demand. With placing of 
naphthanates under complete alloca- 
tion control on October 1, recourse is 
being had to numerous substitutes 
which are proving moderately service- 
able. 


Naval Stores 


A firm tone continued to prevail 
much of the time last week in South- 
ern and local markets for rosin and 
turpentine despite some slowing down 
of demand. After a steady and sharp 
advance within a comparatively short 
time consumers in some cases were 
disposed to hold off and await further 
developments. There was no increase 
of consequence in offerings, however, 
and any setbacks in prices were gener- 
ally unimportant and temporary. 

The advance in recent weeks has 
carried turpentine up close to the gov- 
ernment stockpile price, sales being 
reported in the open market at Savan- 
nah on Wednesday at 64'4c. per gallon 
as compared with the stockpile quota- 
tion of 65c., while some grades of 
rosin were also close to the stockpile 
values. In such circumstances shippers 
in some instances were inclined to cur- 
tail offerings to the government and 
additions to the stockpile were smaller 
than in previous weeks. 

Temperatures in parts of the South 
were lower and the movement of sup- 
plies from the woods to marketing 
centers showed some falling off. Pro- 
duction operations have also slackened, 
it appears, owing to a growing short- 
age of suitable labor, partly as a result 
of the drafting of men for military 
purposes, but also because of the at- 
tractive wages being paid to defense 
workers which are far above those 
prevailing in the turpentine industry 
and have had the effect of making it 
increasingly difficult to get sufficient 
help in the latter field. 


CCC Holdings 
The following table shows the quan- 
tity of rosin and turpentine held by the 
CCC under loans to producers at the 
close of business September 15, 1942:— 


Crop Turpentine, 











year. Rosin casks 
1038—barrels Tene —t—«éti kw 
GFUMS cccccsccssee cosss - cvccc 
1939—barrels 555 = ——ts—étn to sn 
drums => ——tsé we 
1940—barrels 70,460 = naeee 
drums 204,390 .eeee 
1D41—barrels ...ssccceess seoees cesee 
drums eee 0té‘“‘i‘« 
1942—drums 8,215 1,564 
Totals cccccccccce 531,272 1,564 


Turpentine.—The local market had 
an upward tendency at times in com- 
pany with developments in the pri- 
mary center where the price moved 
closer to the stockpile value. Demand 
here slackened, consumers and deal- 
ers being inclined to curtail purchases 
after a rather sharp advance in recent 
weeks. . In some quarters, however, a 
fair request was reported for small 
quantities for prompt shipment. 

Savannah, Oct. 2.—Following is a rec- 
ord of the turpentine market for the 


week :— 
-— —Barrels—— 
-—Gallons—, Re- Ship- On 
Cents. Sales. ceipts. ments. hand. 


Saturday®.. . eee 
Monday .. 63% 1 i 50 211 . 24,255 
Tuesday .. 64 5,150 258 308 24,205 
Wednesday. 64% "650 80 386 23,890 
Thursday... 64% 8,300 $21 385 23,837 
Friday .... 64 oe 129 23,966 





* No trading. 
Jacksonville, Oct. 2.—Turpentine stock, 
15,620 barrels. 


Chicago—October 2 

Improved demand is reported here and 
there in the turpentine market. Buyers 
are exhibiting signs of considerably 
heightened interest and the market is in 
healthy shape. Ruling prices at the close 
of business last night were:—Five-drum 
lots, 72c. per gallon; five wood barrels, 
77c.; single drums, 75c.; single barrels, 
80c. 


London, Oct. 2.—Turpentine, 87s. per 
cwt. 


Rosin.—Business in the local market 
was quieter last week. A fair inquiry 
for small or moderate lots of dark and 
medium grades was noted in some 
circles, but the sharp rise in prices in 
recent weeks made consumers inclined 


to curtail purchases pending further 
developments in the South. Daily 
changes in local quotations were 
generally within comparatively small 

limits. 
Savannah, Oct. 2.—Following is a rec- 
ord of the rosin market for the week:— 
--Price per unit—Low of range quoted— 





*Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
guess .++ $3.05 $3.05 $4.15 $3.25 $3.25 
WD cecvss «+. 8.30 3.30 3.35 3.35 3.35 
BD secede 3.38 3.40 3.42 3.48 3.44 
BD csecse 3.438 3.45 3.46 3.48 3.48 
GD sessse +». 8.43 3.45 3.46 3.48 3.48 
BL assess eee 3.48 3.45 3.46 3.48 3.48 
DB shtuws see 3.438 3.45 3.46 3.48 3.48 
Be osecese -+- 8.44 3.45 3.47 3.48 3.49 
ME cccsee -»» $8.45 3.47 3.48 3.49 3.50 
IN cetves --. 847 38.47 38.49 3.49 3.50 
We, vese 60 8.52 3.52 38.42 3.58 93.53 
WW .... ... 357 38.50 3.58 3.60 3.60 
He veeees eee 3.57 3.50 3.58 3.60 3.60 

———— Barrels —___-——_\ 

BaleB 1.60 see 80 186 220 264 288 

Receipts. 207 710 338 469 378 

Shipments... oes 30 641 560 30 

Btooks 2.000% vee eee one eee 78,122 
* No trading. 

Jacksonville, Oct. 2.—Rosin_ stock, 


160,542 barrels. 


Chicago—October 2 

Demand for rosin is fairly good, and 
the market remains rather stable. Offer- 
ings are not excessive. Ruling prices at 
the close of business last night in five- 
drum lots are:—B grade, $4.33 per 100 
pounds net; G grade, $4.65; M grade, 
$4.71; W.W. grade, $4.85. 


London, Oct. 2.—Rosin, W.W., 33s. per 
cwt. 


Other Naval Stores 


Pine Oil.—Steady movement on con- 
tracts. New business fairly active. 
Spot oil in light supply. Market firm. 

Pitch.—Local quotations stationary. 
Supplies light or moderate. Inquiry 
good. 

Rosin Oil.—Recent developments in 
primary position of raw material re- 
flected in firm tone in local oil market. 
Trade improved. 

Tar.—Selling schedules held at pre- 
vious levels. Good movement on con- 
tracts and new orders. Tone firm. 

Tar Oil—Output moving steadily to 
consumers and dealers on contracts. 
Market firm. 


Dry Colors 


Alkali Blue Toner.—A fair inquiry 
noted. Stocks ample. Tone steady. 

Bone Blacks.—A moderate buying 
interest is shown. Offerings continue 
sizable. Prices well maintained. 

Carbon Blacks. — Inventories are 
now at the highest level in several 
years. Production has _ declined 
slightly within the last month because 
of relatively small takings by tire in- 
dustry, which normally accounts for 
85 percent of domestic sales. No 
notable improvement is looked for in 
the carbon black market until the 
synthetic rubber production program 
gets well under way. Gas black ship- 
ments in September were slightly be- 
low those for August. 

Cadmium Colors.—Although author- 
ization for the use of cadmium has re- 
cently been more freely granted by 
the Director of Industry Operations 
to manufacturers of printing ink 
colors and cadmium chemicals, this 


“privilege is being generally withheld 


from makers of cadmium pigments. 
WPB’s General Preference Order 
M-65, imposing restrictions on the use 
of cadmium for various purposes, was 
amended last June, so as to liberalize 
some of its provisions, but it has not 
yet been modified sufficiently to per- 
mit greater use of cadmium in paint 
pigments. Hopes are entertained in 
some quarter, however, that, in view 
of the recent removal of all restric- 
tions on the amount of chromium 
chemicals that may be used in making 
pigments, similar action may eventu- 
ally be taken to liberalize the provi- 
sions of Order M-65 still further. Be- 
cause of its existing restrictions, how- 
ever, production of cadmium colors 
has virtually ceased. 

Chrome Colors.—Removal of re- 
strictions on amounts of chrome 
chemicals hitherto permitted to be 
used in the manufacture of chrome 
pigments under the terms of WPB’s 
Order M-18-b, as amended June 27, 
has been welcomed by the manufac- 
turers of these colors. This supple- 
mentary order, lifting these restric- 
tions, has come at a time when opera- 
tions in chrome green and chrome 
yellow and also for zinc chromate yel- 
low have been amplified by a brisk 
export trade. Mexico continues as a 
fairly liberal buyer of these colors 


Current prices“on paint, varnish and lacquer materials are given in the 
alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 9. 
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CHARLES B. CHRYSTAL CO., Inc. 


18 HUDSON ST.,NEW YORK - JERSEY CITY 





MINERALS, CLAYS, COLORS 
7 


TALC 
PUMICE 


TRIPOLI 
SILEX 


KAOLIN 

BENTONITE 

WHITING 

PRECIP. CHALK 

RED OXIDES 

EARTH COLORS 
Send for Complete List 


MANGANESE 
ANTIMONY 
TERRA ALBA 
QUARTZ 
DIATOMACEOUS 
EARTH 





Stocks at 
eo NEW YORK 
e CHICAGO 
e ST. LOUIS 
e@ PHILADELPHIA 
e DALLAS 
e@ MEMPHIS 
e@ SHAWNEE, OKLA. 
e@ LOS ANGELES 
e@ SAN FRANCISCO 
oe OAKLAND 
e SEATTLE 
e@ PORTLAND, ORE. 


KRUMBHAAR CHEMICALS 


on South Kearny, N. J. 


ZINC STEARATE 
BARIUM STEARATE 


CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 





PHENOLICS and MALEICS 





ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL Conr. 


a7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK FACTORY: DUNELLEN, N. J. 
Aewnie. and Warehouse Stocks in ire Centers : 





FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Co. 
BLDG. 9. BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN. NY. 
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and virtually all the South American 
countries, except Argentina and Chile, 
have recently expanded their commit- 
ments under leadership of Brazil. 
Prices are being held at the levels 
reached in the August reductions. 


Shellac 


Conditions in the shellac market 
have differed not a jot or title, this 
past week, from those tight drawn 
around it for many previous weeks. 
Each week from now on makes the 
possible invasion of India by the 
Japs a more reasonable, even prob- 
able, event. And on the Japanese 
decision may rest the future of shel- 


lae arrivals from its sole source in the 
world—India and its nearby neigh- 
bors. Consumption has been tight- 
ened and squeezed to conform with 
the foreign situation and its poten- 
tialities. Shellac in hand is all that 
can be definitely counted on and 
every effort is made to stretch that 
stock to the limit. 


Shawnee 
ee al 
DRY COLORS 


Co/or Content Guaranteed 


Chrome Greens 
Chrome Yellows 
Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds Iron Blues 
Cadmium Colors 
Lake Colors 
Ultramarine Blue 


KENTUCKY COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


Incorporated 
General Office and Works 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Offices and Agents 
in Principal Cities 


Distillers of 
Coal Tar Products 












“ti~ BLACKS i. 


Cc. J. OSBORN CO., 132 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


Established 1889 


Synthetic Resins 


Chlorinated Rubber. — Production 
continues at a standstill. The only 
activity now reported is in the move- 
ment of stocks still on hand to es- 
sential industries. Prices still held 
at ceiling levels. 

Ester Gum.—A fair-sized demand 
continues to be reported for this ma- 
terial. Stocks are proving adequate 
for current requirements. Market 
tone keeps steady. 


Varnish Gums 


A moderate movement of alcohol 
solubles continues to be reported. 
With no importations from the Far 
East now under way and with ship- 
ments from the Belgian Congo offer- 
ing virtually the only current source 
of new supply, stocks would shortly 
reach the vanishing point, if the buy- 
ing interest were to attain even nor- 
mal proportions. A fair inquiry for 
Manilas, Dammars and Kauris is help- 
ing to keep the market alive. 

Asphaltum.—A moderate buying in- 
terest is noted. Stocks are ample in 
domestic and all but a few of the 
imported lines. Prices continue well 
maintained. 


Glues and Binders 


Casein—A further stiffening of 
market for domestic material is re- 
sulting from recent notable reduction 
of production. Although the leading 
consumers, such as the paper coaters 
and paint industry, are still buying 
only sparingly, there are indications 
that there will be a notable amplifica- 
tion of the purchasing movement 
within the near future. Leading pro- 
ducers have become still firmer in 
their views and those who had not 
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ASBESTINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


FOR PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New: York 





ALUMINUM FLAK'E 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
THE INERT FILLER FOR PAINTS 


Soft, grinds easily, producing a smooth, short paste. 


Large yield in oil— 


has medium oil absorption. 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO.., Box 3722 Kenmore Sta., Akron, Ohio 
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already done so have now marked up 
their prices a half cent a pound fur- 
ther to a basis of 19% cents for 20-30 
mesh, in bags, delivered, and to 20 
cents for 80-100 mesh. Argentine im- 
ports are virtually unsalable here 
and no permits to bring any more 
into this country are now procurable. 


Shipments are being made, however, 
from South America to Great Britain, 


Spain and Sweden. 

Glues.—A_ sizable business  con- 
tinues to be transacted in hide glues, 
with some producers behind in their 
delivery schedules. Bone glue is in 
only light request at unchanged 
prices. 


oe ee Yad cum 


Mica Imports Limited 
To U.S. Agencies 


—Continued from page 7 

import control regulations were an- 
nounced by the director general. The 
first, amendment No. 6 to M-63, makes 
several additions to and shifts in the 
lists of materials covered by the order, 
effective on October 6. 


Other Changes Made 


Quartz crystals are added to List I. 
materials which may not be imported 
by persons other than government 
agencies without special WPB au- 
thorization; imports may continue 
under existing contracts, but special 
authorization to process or move the 
commodities, once imported, must be 
secured. 

Jute is added to list II, materials 
are subject to same import restric- 
tions as list I, but special authoriza- 
tion to move or process is not re- 
quired. 

Yerba mate, ergot, cinnamon, mace, 
nutmeg, pimento, and ginger are added 
to list III, specific authorization for 
permission to import must be ob- 
tained regardless of existing contracts. 

Seed lac from list II to list I; and 
cashew kernels, from list II to list 
III; dressed istle is removed from the 
restrictions of the order. 

The other change in import control 
regulations is embodied in _ supple- 
mental Order M-63-d. Effective Oc- 
tober 6, samples, gifts, and mail ship- 
ments not exceeding a limited vaTue 
will be removed from the restrictions 
of the general imports order. This ac- 
tion was taken to eliminate the neces- 
sity of an elaborate system to check 
on imports of large numbers of small 
shipments of imported commodities 
and materials. The supplemental order 
removes from the restrictions all ma- 
terials imported by mail where the 
value of the shipment is less than 
$100; all materials consigned as sam- 
ples or gifts where the value of each 
shipment is less than $200; and all 
materials consigned as gifts for per- 
sonal use by or to members of the 
armed services of the United States. 

++ wae 6 60am 
Domestic Mica Marketing 
Data Now Available 
OPD Washington Bureau 


To assist the government in stimu- 
lating the production of domestic 
mica the Bureau of Mines has com- 
pleted a report explaining the mar- 
keting of mica, Dr. R. R. Sayers, di- 
rector of the bureau, has announced. 

Complete information on the mar- 
keting of strategic mica may be found 
in Information Circular No, 7219, 
“Marketing Strategic Mica,” by Law- 
rence G. Houk, just published by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


MINERAL PIGMENTS 


Meeting Specifications of the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Federal 
Specifications Board, Panama Canal, & other Government Agencies. 


For Protective Coatings, Camouflage, and other 
essential requirements of the Victory Program. 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


Fats, Oils Import Ass’n 
Makes Boody Chairman 


The contract between the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and_ the 
Emergency Group for Foreign Vege- 
table Oils, Fats and Oil-Bearing Ma- 
terials was signed in this city last 
week. 

The group will act as the agent for 
the CCC in importing and handling 
the oils and fats imported for war 
uses. This work will be done on a 
fee basis. A management committee 
was formed with Irving R. Boody, of 
Irving R. Boody & Co., as chairman. 
Other members of the committee 
are:—W. Alderson of the Zimmerman, 
Alderson, Carr Co.; Joseph C. Smith 
of the Smith, Weihman Oil Co.; J. H. 
Redding of J. H. Redding & Co.. and 
W. A. Dow, of S. L. Jones & Co., San 
Francisco. The committee has se- 
cured offices in the New York Cotton 
Exchange Building, 60 Beaver street, 
this city, and plans to commence op- 
erations early this week. 
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Rubber-Like Substance 
Developed by Dairy Corp. 
OPD Washington Bureau 


Development of a rubber-like sub- 
stance from by-products of dairy proc- 
essors by scientists of the National 
Dairy Products Corporation was an- 
nounced October 1 by Rubber Director 
William M. Jeffers. While the product 
is still in the test-tube stage, experi- 
ments carried out thus far have given 
authorities reason to hope that mate- 
rial suitable for recapping tires might 
eventually be developed in _ this 
manner. 
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SALVAGE Your Factory Scrap 
















Conserves Materials— 
Improves Efficiency 


If you’re seriously cooperat- 
ing in the war conservation 
and efficiency program, use 
GUAI-A-PHENE in your 
paint and varnish products. 



















This positive, inexpensive 
anti-skinning agent is simply 
added at any temperature up 
to 180 degrees. It mixes readi- 
ly. It is neutral to driers. 







_ 


D.D. WOOD TURPENTINE 


Water - white, always uni- 
form. Approximate Aniline 
Point minus 12 degrees Centi- 
grade. Kauri-Butanol] approxi- 
mately 80. Fed. Spec. LLL- 
T-792. 
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DIPENTENES 


No. 100 No. 200 No. 300 
Specific Gravity 
at 15.5°C... -862 -859 -857 
End Point..... 198°C. 192°C. 188°C. 
Aniline Point -21°C. -15°C. -1249°C. 


















Write For Samples and 
Prices 


E. W. Colledge 


General Sales Agent, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


CHICAGO: - 310 S. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK: - 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
CLEVELAND: - 616 Guardian Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO: - 503 Market St. 
























OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Oils, Fats, and Waxes 


Maximum Quotations on Refined Cottonseed Oil Futures Reduced 
—Trading Dull—Crude Remains Firm—Imported Olive Oil 
Higher—Stearic Acid More Active—General Tone Firmer 


No material change in the character of business in the market for 
vegetable, animal and fish oils, fats and greases was noticeable last 
week so far as the general list was concerned, although some products 
met with an increased demand from consumers who were in need of 


fresh supplies. 


As a rule, however, buyers still disposed to adhere to 


a very conservative policy in making purchases in view of the prevail- 
ing uncertainty concerning legislative affairs at Washington and the 
recent government rulings in the matter of allocations and other re- 


strictions. 


On the other hand offerings of many products were still 


very light, and while quotations were generally stationary the tone of 


the market in general appeared to be firmer. 
A development of not a little interest was the announcement of the 


formation of an organization of importers for the purpose of handling 


for government account all arrivals of foreign oils and fats. 


On the 


New York Produce Exchange maximum quotations on refined cotton- 


seed oil futures were reduced. 
Crude cottonseed oil, however, re- 
mained firm in all parts of the 
South. Unconfirmed rumors were 
current to the effect that ceiling 
prices for lard may be raised in 
the near future. 


Vegetable Oils 


Babassu.—Firm at the ceiling. In- 
quiries not lacking, but supplies scarce. 
Soap makers consumed over 10,000,000 
pounds during first half of 1942. 

Castor, Dehydrated.—New business 
curtailed by placing this oil under 
complete allocation October 1. Con- 
sumption apparently large. Quotations 
unchanged. 

Coconut.—Quiet in absence of offer- 
ings. Copra supplies also lacking. Quo- 
tations nominal. Consumption in first 
half of current year 132,678,000 pounds. 

Corn.—Inquiries in excess of offer- 
ings, crude and refined. Reports of few 
sales of crude at the ceiling. 

Cottonseed.—Demand for edible oil 
reported more active. Quotations 
generally repeated despite rumors of 
offerings at concessions. 

Mustard. — Demand stimulated by 
scarcity of competing oils. Producers 
sold ahead. Little offered on spot. Tone 
firmer but price unchanged. 

Oiticica. — Little spot oil available. 
Inquiries noted but no sales reported. 
Quotations nominal. 

Olive.—Imported edible oil more ac- 
tive and firmer. Sales noted at $4.25 
per gallon, duty paid. Criticism heard 
regarding quality of oil reported of- 
fered below that figure. Higher prices 
quoted in some quarters. Foots scarce. 

Peanut.—Firm at ceiling prices. In- 
quiries noted. Little offered. Shorten- 
ing makers consumed 16,865,000 pounds 
during the first half of 1942. 

Perilla—Supplies small and dimin- 
ishing. Market quiet and nominal. 

Rapeseed.—In light supply, few im- 
porters being in a position to offer. 
Quotations nominal. 

Sesame.—Scarce here and on the 
Pacific Coast. Seed importations very 
light in recent months. Oil consump- 
tion during first half of 1942 only 192,- 
000 pounds. 

Soybean. — Many inquiries reported 
here and in the West but few trans- 


Lard 


With live hogs selling at the 
highest prices recorded in more 
than 22 years, lard prices ruled 
firm throughout the past week. 
Other strengthening develop- 
ments in the market for lard 
were an unconfirmed rumor of | 
an impending advance in ceiling 
prices and a further shrinkage 
in supplies. Stocks of lard in 
Chicago are now only 11,200,000 
pounds, the smallest total for 
many months past. The weight 
of the hogs being marketed has 
decreased noticeably in recent 
weeks. Lard continues to leave 
the country in a liberal volume 
on Lend-Lease account. Pur- 
chases by the government dur- 
ing the period from March 15, 

| 1941, to the close of August this 
| year, amounted to 827,151,942 


| pounds, 





Current prices on animal, vegetable. and fish oils (under Oil), 





Price Changes 
Advanced 
Olive oil, edible, imperted, 25c. 


Reduced 


None 


per gal, 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-three typical oils, fats 
and greases on the basis of 100 
for August 1, 1914, compare as 
follows:— 


Last 
week week. month year 


191.4 191.4 191.1 175.1 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


Prev Last Last 


actions owing to the reserved attitude 
of sellers. Production reported below 
expectations for this period. Move- 
ment of seed from the farms small. 
Frost said to have caused damage in 
some sections. 


Teaseed.—Scarce and no change in 
this situation expected in the near fu- 
ture. Quotations nominal. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Oct. 2 


Generally firm conditions prevail in 
the vegetable oil market. Crude mate- 
rial is taken in fairly good quantities in 
most cases. Refined items are steady. 
Ruling prices are:—Coconut oil, crude, 
Pacific Coast, 8c. per pound, nominal 
Corn oil, crude, mills, 1234c. per pound; 
refined, edible oil, 15'4c. to 1549c. per 
pound, drums, car lots; 1534c. to 1lé6c., 
drums, less than car lots. Peanut oil, 
crude, South, 13c. to 134gc. per pound. 
Soybean oil, crude, 115gc. to 1134c. 

The market for soybeans on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was more active, 
speculative interest on the buying side 
being stimulated to some extent by re- 
ports of damage to the crop by frosts. 
Price movements were moderate. Fol- 


lowing is a soybean price record, per 
bushel, for the week:— 

——-Closing-———— 

High. Low. Oct. 2 Sept. 25 

Oct. sacssce ae $1.67% $1.67% §$1.67% 

Baa “ceeens 1.70% 1.68% 1.69% 1.68% 


San Francisco—September 30 

Vegetable oil suppliers report the cur- 
rent interest in the market as light. 
Prices are largely unchanged with the 
situation steady. 

Ruling prices are:— 

Castor.—Quoted 17c. per pound for No. 
1, Coast, drums; dehydrated, unbodied, 
20c.; bodied, 2lc. Offerings fair. 

Chinawood.—Nominal quotation 374éc. 
per pound, tankcars. 

Coconut.—Quoted 8c. per pound tanks; 
supplies very light. 

Cottonseed, Bleachable-—Demand rou- 
tine. Quoted 143gc. per pound, tankcars. 

Sesame Seed.—Purely nominal. No 
offerings. Ceiling 14.60c. per pound, tank- 
cars, 

Soybean.—Crude, 
tankcars, Coast. 


Linseed Oil 


Local linseed oil prices were gener- 
aly stationary during the week in the 
absence of any marked change in the 
flaxseed situation. 

Linseed Oil.—The local linseed oil 
situation presented few features of in- 
terest last week. No broadening of 
business was reported. In some quar- 


12.40c. per pound in 


fats and greases 


(under Grease) are given in the alphabetical list of prices beginnr‘=g on page 9 
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ters occasional inquiries were noted 
but transactions were generally limited 
to unimportant quantities, consumers 
and dealers preferring to curtail pur- 
chasers or hold off for further devel- 
opments after the recent activity. 
There were reports of a steady move- 
ment of oil on contracts and, accord- 
ing to some, consumption is on a rather 
liberal scale for this period of the 
year. There have apparently been no 
additions of importance to stocks at the 
mills either here or at outside crush- 
ing centers although production is 
generally reported still close to capac- 
ity. Receipts of seed in the Northwest 
showed an increase as a result of bet- 
ter weather for threshing and market- 
ing, but unfavorable reports were 
heard concerning the quality of arri- 
vals as a result of recent precipitation. 


Minneapolis, Oct. 2.—Except for a lit- 
tle fill-in business there has been virtu- 


ally nothing doing in the linseed oil 
market during the week. While the 
Washington anti-inflation merry-go- 


round is whirling there is apt to be very 
little interest displayed in the future re- 
quirements of the trade so crushers are 
not very optimistic over fresh trade dur- 
ing the immediate future. 


In the meantime shipping instructions 
on old and maturing contracts are good 
and mills still are operating at 100 per- 


RUFATS 


(HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS) 


NO.52 TITER 52°C 
1. VAL h 


ACID NO. 190 


TITER 53°C 
I. VAL 25 
ACID NO. 195 


NO. 60 


TITER 57°C 
1. VAL 


ACID NO. 


NO. 70 


TITER 
1. VAL 
ACID NO. 


NO. 75 


ren & rolls! 
LY aT 


WILSON-MARTIN DIV. 
SL CLL ea 
eae 





cent of capacity, storing whatever sur- 
plus over shipping instructions they may 
make. 

Quotations on tankcar lots 12.4c. per 
pound, cooperage car lots 13.3c. per 
pound and warehouse lots 13.7¢c. per 
pound, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Shipments of oil in pounds were as 
follows :-—— 


1942 1941 
This WK: cversscve 6,200,000 4,650,000 
Since Sept. 1........ 25,670,000 23,700,000 


San Francisco, Sept. 30.—Actual linseed 
oil takings were almost nil, although 
shipping instructions continued excellent 
and oil moved out in good quantity. 
Tankcars, 12.7c. per pound; drum car lots 


STEARIC 


ACID 


Single Pressed and 
Double Pressed 


Available in either cake 
or flake form 


Triple Pressed 


IVORY BRAND 





LEIC ACID) 


RED OIL 










RUBY OLEINE 
BRAND (distilled) 
STAR BRAND 

(saponified) 
CANARY BRAND 
(very pale yellow, especial- 
ly suttable for best types 
of dry cleaners’ soaps.) 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


MAIN OFFICES 
Gwynne Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
220 East 42nd St., New York City 

Branches and stocks in all 
large cities 








SCT a MA CC eT me CS 


(RED OIL) 
A. GROSS & CO., 295 Madison Avenue, New en N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 
ASHLAND 4-8251 


THE BRODE 
CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE 


STEARIC and 


All Grades ’Saponified and Distilled 


FATTY ACIDS - 





GLYCERINE - 


NEWARK,N. J. 
GROSSRAY 


FACTORY: 
CABLE: 


Domestic and Export 


PRODUCTS OF COTTONSEED 
PEANUTS and SOY BEANS 


Members—Memphis Merchants Exchange (Futures in Cottonseed Meal) 
New York Produce Exchange (Futures in Cottonseed Oil) 


Codes: Yopps, Robinsons, Bentleys ABC, 5th Edition Peerless 


America’s largest producers of 


OLEIC ACIDS 


PITCH 


SPECIAL FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES 
Since 1840 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, 


INC. 


Originators of Twitchell Process 


New York 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Lowell, Mass. 


Stocks in All Principal Cities 
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DEGREASING CO. OF N. J. 


OIL, 


PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


“N. B.—7%er the Soap and Cosmetic Industry” 


Glycerine free 


Ce) 240) ods PALM OIL FATTY ACIDS 


Harrison, N. J. 


are the 


Logical Solution for Soap and Cosmetic 


Manufacturers Who Wish the Benefits of a Palm Oil Soap 
+ 


Permits More Economical 
Manufacture than from 
Whole Palm Oils 


Also Cocoanut Fatty Acid Replacements, ‘‘Seedine’”’ for rubber formulations, Synthetic Drying Oils for Protective Coatings 


FATTY ACIDS 


PRINCIPAL USES 


Palm Fatty Acids, Single Distilled ....|/Soaps 


Palm Fatty Acids, Double Distilled... |Textile finishing compounds, soaps............ asvavied 


Palm Fatty Acids, Split 


ex-mill, 13.6c.; drum lots ex-warehouse, 
14c. 


Chicago, Oct. 2.—With signs of im- 
proving interest in linseed oil, the mar- 
ket is firmer. Ruling prices are:—Tank- 
car, 12.4c. per pound; drums, car lots, 
13.3c.; drums, less than car lots, 13.7c. 


London, Oct. 2.—Linseed oil, 
per cwt. 


46s. 6d. 


Linseed Meal.—The local market 
had an easier tone, this apparently be- 
ing due to competition from other 
meals. There were reports of a fair 
contract movement. 


Minneapolis, Oct. 2.—Inasmuch as 
crushers have contracted to deliver vir- 
tually all of their meal output up to the 
end of the year there is no pressure on 
the market and very little desire to 
make fresh commitments. Considerable 
business has been written for delivery 
after the turn of the year and crushers 
naturally do not wish to sell more of 
their prospective output at the moment. 
Buyers are far more anxious to trade 
than are sellers. 


Shipping instructions are good and 
virtually all of the current make is be- 
ing moved out promptly. All car lots 
offered on track are taken promptly. 


Quotations on carioad lots, bulk, 
nominally $33 per ton for nearby de- 
livery with premiums asked for later de- 
livery, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

Shipments of meal in pounds were as 
follows :— 

1942 
9,500,000 


1941 


This week 11,650,000 


Since Sept. .. 59,760,000 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—With competitive 
products tending to favor a strong mar- 
ket for linseed meal, the latter is at- 
tracting more buyer interest. Offerings 
of resellers are limited and tone gener- 
ally is strong. Ruling prices are:— 
Round lots, $33 per ton, nominal; car 
lots, $33 to $34; less than car lots, $35 
to $36. 


Flaxseed 


Changes in flaxseed quotations in 
the Northwest were within compara- 
tively narrow limits. Speculative op- 
erations were on a moderate scale. 
Cash trade fairly active. 

Minneapolis, Oct. 2.—Receipts of cash 
flax picked up again but a larger per- 
centage of the offerings showed mois- 
ture test above 10 percent and buyers 
competed for the stuff that was dryer, 
with the result that prices for the dry 
quality gained about a cent on futures. 


Available in Carload 
Quantities for Prompt 


Shipment 


CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Acid No.__ 


196-203 
198-203 
185-195 


* Hanus Method used in determining iodine numbers 


America’s Foremost Producer of Specification Fatty Acids and Synthetic Drying Oils 


While most buyers were less inclined to 
take hold of the higher moisture quality 
nevertheless they did clean up the daily 
offers in good shape. Receipts were not 
heavy enough to cause much trouble at 
elevators. 

After an early spell of frosts, rain and 
snow the weather again is clear in the 
Northwest and farmers are proceeding 
with their threshing operations. No 
doubt this will mean more liberal re- 
ceipts in the near future but the crush- 
ers fear another advance in the average 
of moisture test. 

Stocks in local pubiie elevators in- 
creased 90,000 bushels in four days com- 
pared with a decrease of 20,000 bushels 
in the same length of time a year ago. 
Deliveries on September contracts for 
the month totaled 94,500 bushels. 

Trade in futures continued in erratic 
volume with crushers main buyers. 
They took hold on every minor setback 
and bought on a scale down. Country 
hedging pressure varied in volume, 
today showing the heaviest volume in a 
week. Recovery of hedges against cash 
sales added to the demand and prices 
now are showing strength. 

The week's closing 
range was as follows:— 


flaxseed price 
Dec. May 
$2.48% 52.52 
2.47% 2.51% 
2.47 2.50% 
2.47% 2.51 
2.47% 2.50% 
2.46% 2.50 
Crop movement in bushels follows:— 


-——Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
746,200 420,600 152,600 47,600 
- 7,590,000 4,227,600 614,600 464,800 
Buenos Aires, Oct. 2.—Flaxseed, $1.321% 
per bushel. Exports this week 205,000 


bushels, none to the United States. Total 
since January 1 as follows:— 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


This week 
Since 
Sept. 1. 


7~———- Bushels———_ 
This year. Last year. 
9,211,000 16,181,000 
1,790,000 1,416,000 
544,000 977,000 


To— 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Continent 
Orders ase 
1,321,000 


11,671,000 19,895,000 


Visible Supply 


Totals 


Bushels. 

week ‘ 25,393,000 

Previous week 25,394,900 
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Hull, Oct. 2.— Flaxseed, Calcutta, 
“2214 per ton; Bombay, £25 per ton. 


Last 


Cottonseed Oil 


Refined oil futures dull here. Maxi- 
mum quotations reduced. Crude more 
active and firm in Southern markets. 


Cottonseed Oil. — Maximum quota- 
tions on refined cottonseed oil futures 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
were lowered last week to 13.95c. for 
all deliveries from October to May, a 
reduction of 35 points from the previ- 
ous ceiling. Aside from this there was 
an absence of developments of striking 
interest. Trading was extremely dull, 
few transactions being reported during 
the week. The open interest in the 
market at the close of September was 
only 104 contracts. 


Southern markets for crude oil re- 
mained firm, ceiling prices still pre- 
vailing in all sections. Transactions for 
the week showed an increase, many 
buyers being in evidence. Predictions 
were heard that consumption of refined 
oil for September would show an in- 
crease over August when the takings 
were 283,015 barrels. In September 
last year 297,635 barrels were con- 
sumed, 


There were unconfirmed rumors of 
an impending advance in the lard ceil- 
ing. Live hog markets were generally 
strong, sales being reported in Chicago 
at the highest prices recorded in more 
than 22 years. The weight of the hogs 
being marketed has decreased steadily 
in recent weeks. The average weight 
of the hog arrivals in Chicago during 
the week ended September 26 was 229 
pounds. This compared with 234 
pounds in the previous week and 244 
pounds in the week before that. 

Trading in bleachable prime Sum- 
mer yellow cottonseed oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange from 
September 28 to October 2, inclusive, 
comprised 10 contracts. Following is 
a price record for the week:— 

--Cents per pound in tanks-— 

High. Low. Close. 

13.75 13.60 13.75 sales 

13.65 13.65 13.65 sales 
Southeast, 12%c. 


March 
December 
Crude, 
Chicago, Oct. 2.—Business has picked 
up to some extent in cottonseed oil, 
and movement is good, on the whole. 
Ruling prices are:—Refined, edible oil, 
1644c. to 1634c. per pound, drums, car 


198-206 
200-206 
195-203 


Titre °C 


42-46 
44-48 
42-46 


40-55 
38-55 
48-56 


lots; 17c. to 1744c., drums, less than car 
lots. 


Hull, Oct. 2.—Cottonseed oil, refined 
49s. per cwt.; crude, Egyptian, 39s. 732d. 
per cwt. 


Cake and Meal.—A generally firm 
tone prevailed in Southern markets 
last week. The movement showed an 
increase in some sections. Offerings 
were light or moderate. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Atlanta—Sept. 30 


Eight percent cottonseed meal _ is 
quoted from $35 to $35.50 per ton in the 
southeast. Prime crude oil is not quoted. 
The cotton crop now being gathered, is 
reported meeting expectations of one of 
the largest per acre yields for several 
years. 

Memphis—Oct. 1 

Crude cottonseed oil selling at 125¢c., 
per pound, the ceiling, Valley basis. 
Mills rather free sellers against seed re- 
ceipts. Nearly all buyers in market. 
Meal, 41 percent, $35.30 per ton, Mem- 
phis. Bulk Valley cake $31 per ton, mill 
points. Owing to difficulty valley mills 
have been having moving cake at floor, 
it is reported OPA and CCC will allow 
mills lower floor price to adjust to Mem- 
phis freight rates to certain states West 
of Mississippi River and that CCC will 
refund such mills up to $1.50 per ton, 
plus freight differentials, total not to 
exceed $2 per ton to be refunded. Soy- 
bean oil 1134c. per pound, mill points; 
some sales made as far ahead as April- 
May. Old crop soybean meal exhausted; 
new crop in demand; floor basis $30 per 
ton, bulk. Mills not selling; awaiting 
bean receipts. Peanut meal, new crop, 
$35.30 per ton, Southeastern mills; Octo- 
ber in fair demand. New crop peanut 
oil in good demand; sales at 13 cents 
per pound. Closing cottonseed meal 
quotations on Memphis exchange as 
follows:— 

Oct, 1 
$35.25@—— 
33.75@—— 


Sert. 24 
. $34.85@— 
34.50@35.70 


Fatty Acids 

Capric Acid.—Inquiries noted but no 
transactions owing to lack of supplies 
as a result of scarcity of crude ma- 
terial. Quotations nominal. 

Castor Oil.—Quotations on this fatty 
acid maintained and market tone firm. 
Inquiry fairly active. Raw material in 
light supply and firm. 


October 
December 











Cottonseed Oil. — Prices generally 
held at previous levels but tone ap- 
parently somewhat easier owing to 
prospective increase in supplies of 
crude product. Demand fairly active. 

Myristic Acid.—Cosmetic and soap 
makers inquiring for moderate lots. 
Market firm. 

Palm Oil.—Consumption in manufac- 
ture of compounds used in textile in- 
dustry reported on increase. Soap 
makers also displaying more interest. 

Red Oil.—Steady movement on con- 
tracts. New business fairly active. Raw 
material in light supply and firm. Oil 
quotations stationary. 

Stearic Acid. — Tone regarded as 
firmer though prices lacked quotable 
change. Basic material scarce and firm. 
Steady inquiry for acid. Consumption 
in September reported considerably 
larger than in recent preceding 
months. 

Chicago—Oct. 2 

Market activity is being well main- 
tained in fatty acids. Some buyers have 
indicated need for somewhat expanded 
takings. Offerings are limited. Ruling 
prices are:—Corn oil, double distilled, 
14c. to 1414c. per pound, tankcar; 14!4c 
to 15c., drums, car lots; 15¢. to 1516c., 
drums, less than car lots; coconut oil, 
distilled, 1714c. to 18c. per pound, tank- 
car; 18c. to 1844c., drums, car lots; 1849c 
to 19c., drums, less than car lots; cotton- 
seed oil, double distilled, 14c. to 14téc. 
per pound, tankcar; 1414c. to 15c., drums. 
car lots; 15c. to 1546c., drums, less than 
car lots; settled cottonseed soap stock, 
60-62 percent basis, 3%@c. to 4c.; boiled 
down soap stock, 65 percent basis, 47@c. 
to 5c.; cottonseed foots, 50 percent basis, 
37ac. to 4c. 


Fish Oils 


Cod. — Importations comparatively 
light in recent weeks and demand suf- 
ficient to prevent any accumulation of 
supplies. Firm primary situation re- 
flected here. 

Menhaden.—Inquiries for refined re- 
ceived somewhat more numerously 
though consumers still disinclined to 
purchase ahead. Spot supplies gener- 
ally light or moderate. No material 
change for the better in fishing re- 
turns, oil production still being re- 
ported as considerably below recent 
preceding seasons. 

Sardine. — Local refined quotations 
well maintained and tone firm. Con- 
sumers not inclined to provide for fu- 
ture requirements to any important 
extent but request for moderate lots 
showed improvement in some _in- 
stances. Reports from the Coast re- 
garding crude production and con- 
sumption continued bullish. 

Whale. — Quotations on refined oil 
held at recently prevailing levels. Sup- 
plies light and market firm though 
quiet. 





























Markets at Other Centers 


Baltimore—Sept. 30 

Quiet prevails in the market for men- 
haden oil. Offerings are limited and the 
prospect for a material increase in the 
output is not promising. Fishing oper- 
ations along the North Atlantic are 
slowing up, some large producers on 
Long Island and in New Jersey already 


TALL O11 


Prime crude, saponifiable 
drum lots or C/L 
Prompt shipment from stock 


A. J. RIMBERG CO. 


117 Liberty Street New York 








































aT e 4 ee Manufacturers 


4203 South Ashland Avenue « Chicago 


active but some buyers still in need of 
moderate lots for prompt shipment. In- 
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Fats and Oils Consumption for First Six Months of 1942 


Statistics in the first six months of 1942, as compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census, for the various animal and 
vegetable oils and fats consumed in the factory production 
are given below. For cottonseed, peanut, coconut, corn, 
soybean, palm-kernel, palm and babassu oils, the data given 
represent net consumption, or the total of both crude and 
refined oils minus the quantity of refined oil produced. 
Oils subjected to hydrogenation or other treatment for spe- 




















cial uses were reported as consumed in the product for 
which they would be ultimately used. Data were not col- 
lected for oleo stock, hence statistics are shown for the 
secondary products, edible animal stearin and oleo oil. The 
data given pertain only to factory consumption of animal 
and vegetable fats and oils and do not include consumption 
in homes, hotels, bakeries, or by local contractors and pain- 
ers. 









| Pounds —— FF 
Loss 
Other Paint Linoleum Miscel- (includ- 
= Oleomar- edible and and Printing laneous ing oil 
Kind. Total. Shortening. garine. products. Soap. varnish. oilcloth. inks. products. in foots). 
Cottonseed oil....... 566,801,000 308,123,000 75,472,000 133,725,000 1,762,000 WG 00 tc sees 57,000 1,927,000 45,627,000 
Peanut oil.......... 28,216,000 16,865,000 653,000 5 5,000 SeTGO  —iceewes 060i steht ts 2,850,000 2,206,000 
Coconut oOil......... 132,678,000 4,850,000 3,491,000 13,315,000 98,512,000 171,000 2,000 1,000 2,491,000 9,845,000 
COPR. Glhecccoscccsece 69,384,000 2,969,000 838,000 52,296,000 2,828,000 28,000 —=snauaee 16,000 2,827,000 7,582,000 
Soybean oil......... 275,552,000 147,113,000 46,708,000 27,937,000 19,139,000 14,082,000 216,000 90,000 3,780,000 16,487,000 
Olive oil, edible..... on =§=—tsét des” | eee 620,000 ae = ceeees 0 ewes. 800 Sewens fh. err 
Olive oil, inedible... | ee eT ee ee ee 234,000 ZOGO i eeocee i cecece 249,000 
Sulphur oil or olive 
Ss Wacnusccscs _ - so Gl eee 2,483,000 wae aee 159,000 se «ss. 
Palm-kernel oil..... 1,503,000 85,000 —s a aaaes 704,000 GBT.000 «so cccese 3 «— ss eesce = teens 2,000 65,000 
PRO Mlbisesrcexe’s 90,592,000 22,549,000 1,375,000 64,000 ee —-désase80——t tae *21,229,000 3,939,000 
Babassu oil......... 13,221,000 j= = .scocc 332,000 2,081,000 10,384,000 23,000 1,000 57,000 - 341,000 
Sesame oil......... ee —siiuuees: 83= Waves 17,000 SS Ckwbece = 0——(C RB dece 0 se Tee ss kwéees 
Rapeseed oil........ a Geers ' ieaweve, geese? | gheeee oon SERGIO ._—ssecceoe 8 =« _._ 0 0 5 8 7,112,000 == sw auees 
Linseed oil......... er Tee ee 2,257,000 210,312,000 9,031,000 19,578,000 5,000 
TUNE Olbescccccccces  FQBOUD § e0see j#$e600ee j§ cesses jqg- s0vese 7,011,000 238,000 130,000 canes 
Perilla Oil..cccccssee ##$$1,049,000 j= —§ cacece jj ceccss j§ covcce §§ _ seeses 1,237,000 215,000 173,000 teeeee 
Castor ofl... ccccccese eecces 1,284,000 31,154,000 239.000 20,313,000 196,000 
Other vegetable oils. 666,000 1,468,000 6,212,000 152,000 989,000 744,000 
Rendered pork fat.. 32,898,000 27,539,000  ...... 5,118,000 = —§ seeees Seduce j§cesess .“G0ne6 #(‘gu9mes 246,000 
BME 6065-606 nseeees 11,914,000 4,114,000 45,000 9,000 37,000 119,000 
Edible animal stearin 17,692,000 1,277,000 108,000 $$ cecsess j§§§ c00ece -§ seeser 609,000 33,000 
Oleo Obl. .cccccccceee 12,947,000 599,000 11,561,000 99,000 re 131,000 12,000 
Tallow, edible...... 23,779,000 19,369,000 15,000 395,000 jjj§ 4,000 = «wanes 1,000 813,000 38,000 
Tallow, inedible.... 703,841,000 = eeaeee wn eeee 622,539,000 1,000 11,000 = 80,628,000 state 
CNOEED 5 nsessssdxes Se, eve.” UC wedee™ 9 eens 169,273,000 81,000  ....+- 211,000 89,080,000 = 1,457,000 
Neatsfoot oil..... . ae 8=5=©—SC eeeene (eee) ED 18,000 jj B1,000 = «auuss Cobeve 4,058,000 : 
Marine mammal oils ae )=3—t—“‘(<ié~é~C KR  0U0U[UC€C(C CRC OT 12,403,000 jj 8,000 = auuues 1,000 4,563,000 ose 
Pe OMS x cehwties 76,199,000 Re oevese: | bedves 24,422,000 3,446,000 56 33,930,000 68,000 
Total .........+. 2,745,583,000 579,114,000 146,502,000 258,932,000  1,012,249,000 282,278,000 69,363,000 10,329,000 297,806,000 89,010,000 
* Includes 20,466,000 pounds consumed by the tin and terne plate industry. 





having ouit, and the situation in Dela- 


ware is not apnreciably different. Ac- firm. 

tivities in Chesapeake Bay are also (Competing product scarce. 
drawing to a close though in other 

years, with operations free from gov- 

ernment interference, fishing continued 


for at least another month. Vessels put 
out by North Carolina plants have not 
yet started to head off the schools as 
they move down the Coast. Buying of 
oil by CCC, which was quite active for 
a time, has eased up and demand from 
other sources is not brisk. Such trad- 


tained. 


material in 


quiry for neutral continued good. Tone 
Supplies on spot generally light. 


Lard.—Increase noted in request for 
moderate lots of all grades of spot oil. 
Stocks apparently rather light. 
material firm. Oil quotations main- 


Neatsfoot. — Steady movement into 
consuming channels on contracts. Raw 
small supply 
sellers not in a position to offer oil for 


and dealers had plenty of time to con- 
template on the fact that the War Pro- 
duction Board was enforcing a quota 
restriction of slightly over 900 tons of 
carnauba wax, total to be imported 
during the next four months; that the 
WPB was not issuing any licenses to 
import beeswax; and that not more 
than a trifle over 500 tons of ouricury 
wax may be imported during the 
above mentioned four-month period. 
Long continuation of conditions now 


Basic 


and some 


ing as does occur is at the ceiling of 8.9 7 . : "sas : ; : ; 
cents per pound, with 734 pound to the prompt or nearby delivery. Imports. prevailing in waxes can do nothing 
gallon, which makes the gallon price light recently. less than leave many manufacturing 
approximately 68.75 cents. Refined oil Oleo, — Business lacked snap but consumers high and dry for supplies. 
is moving in fair volume at 10.9c. per fairly active demand noted in some Truly, waxes have become one of the 


pound for pressed and 11.9c. for light 


bleached in tankcars 


San Francisco—September 30 
Crude California sardine oil traded 
here early in the period at 62 cents per 
gallon in tankcars, whereupon producers 
raised their ideas to 63 cents and buying 
interest ceased. Today bids remain in 
the market at the 62-cent level, but a 
stalemate exists, with neither side giving 
ground. The ceiling figure is 66.75c. 
Production has been all that could be 
expected, but right now with a full moon 
coming in, the boats will lay idle for a 
short time. The actual production figures 
to date match those of last year at this 
time. 


material. 


tive. 


Fats and Greases 

Grease, — Tone regarded as firmer 
though no quotable change in prices 
which remain at official ceilings. All 
grades reported in unusually small 
small supplies on spot. Inquiry fairly 
active. 

Lard.—Cash product in fairly active 
request here. Offerings generally light 
in view of the firm conditions prevail- 
ing in the West. Rumors about the pos- 
sibility of ceiling being raised also 
made sellers reserved. 

Stearin.—Firm at recently prevailing 


oro 










prices. Fairly active inquiry reported 
for spot material. Offerings generally 
light. 


Tallow.—Situation featured by light 
offerings, good inquiry and firm tone. 
Producers apparently sold ahead and 
output generally being applied on con- 
tracts previously placed, leaving spot 
market practically bare of offerings 
much of the time. 














BArclay 7-8445 


Chicago, Oct. 2.—Users of most grades 
of fats and greases are still ordering 
material in good quantities and the mar- 
ket is maintaining a good price position. 
Grease buyers are specifying somewhat 
larger lots. Ruling prices are:—Choice 
white grease, 8%gc. per pound; stearin, 
prime, 10.61c. per pound; inedible tallow, 
prime, 85gc. per pound. Following is a 





lard price record, per 100 lbs., for the 
week :— 

-———Closing 

High Low. Oct. 2 Sept. 25 

Cath ...<« 848.00 $12.90 $12.90 $12.90 

Sept. ...... 12.90 12.90 12.90 12.90 

BOG; ccceccs Se 12.90 12.90 12.90 

. e 
Animal Oils AMCON 
Degras. — Demand for common less 


29 Broadway 


quarters, Local stocks generally light. 
Quotations stationary and firm. 
Tallow.—Firm in company with raw 
Fair movement of moderate 
lots to local and other consumers. 
Chicago, Oct. 2.—Animal oils fairly ac- 
Lard oil, No. 1, 1414c. to 144c. per 
pound; oleo oil, extra, 13c. to 1344c. per 
pound; tallow oil, acidless, 1334c. to 4c. 


Waxes 


Not much enlivened the market for 
waxes last week save that importers 


BEESWAX 


Madison Avenue 








E. A. BROMUND COMPANY 


Beeswax 
Carnauba Wax 
Ceresine Wax 
Ozokerite Wax 


—o-— 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








war’s earliest casualties. 
sccemW os con 

Oil Trades Banquet Set 

Oil Trades Association of New York 
will hold its twenty-seventh annual 
dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
October 28. Reservations are in 
charge of R. G. Sonneborn, 88 Lexing- 
ton avenue. 


‘saa 0 ome 


Buy War Bonds:—Give 
10% of Your Weekly Salary 


IMPORTED 
CRUDE 


DISTRIBUTING and TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 


EL Dorado 5-0776 New York City 


BEESWAX 


DOMESTIC, U.S.P. 


Write for prices and samples 
® 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


“THE BUSY BEE MEN” 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 


HIGH AND LOW MELTING POINTS 
COLORS: BLACK AMBER YELLOW 


SOLUBLE CUTTING OILS 


ag eda 
























Est. 1880 


TRADING CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTION ON THE WING 


Baker helps you meet wartime emergencies with 
High Purity Chemicals —Tonnage Producing Capacity 


Throughout the nation production is soaring. 
But it must move still faster. Wartime demands, in ever-increasing volume, 


are pouring in upon manufacturers. 


Every day, chemists and production executives engaged in new fields of 
work are faced with new problems. Every day, their need for tonnage 
chemicals of exacting specifications is more urgent. 


To these men, Baker offers assistance. 


We, too, have enlarged our facilities and you can get tonnage chemicals of 


unusual purity from Baker. 


We invite you to call upon Baker — and to rely upon Baker as a reliable 
source of supply. Baker will gladly contribute the combined knowledge of 
its Technical, Executive and Manufacturing Staffs to meet any wartime 


problem. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J., 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Drugs and Fine Chemicals 


Caffeine and Theobromine Enter Era of Complete Allocation—AMA 
Purchases of Vitamins Reach High Totals—Civilian 
Citric Acid Deliveries Cut 25 Percent 


Business in the market for drugs and fine chemicals was drawn last 
week in broad, vigorous strokes laid on to a considerable extent by the 
operations of Federal agencies in their coverage of national and inter- 


national needs stemming directly from the war. 


Civilian needs also 


were prominent, if somewhat off the center of the market picture. 
Home-folk requirements are likely to be satisfied less and less as war 


needs expand. 


Complete allocation of caffeine in all forms, likewise of theobromine, 
went into effect October 1 without increasing by a single pound the 


amount of these items actually available. 


The agricultural components 


of furfural were freed from price control by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Details on furfural elsewhere in this issue. 

Accumulated purchases of vitamins by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration to the end of August reveal:—15,855,437 million units, 
500 grams, 3,965 kilos, and 16,976 pounds of assorted vitamins or vita- 
min-bearing materials. The grand total of value was $5,705,953. <A 
feature of the buying has been the takings of vitamin A fish oils. 


A leading citric acid maker an- 
nounced restrictions on civilian 
deliveries during last quarter of 
1942 to 75 percent of purchases 
made in the corresponding quarter 
of 1941. Government controls and 
purchases were declared responsi- 
ble for the curtailment. 


Acetanilide.—No unusual activity. 
Steady absorption of production. Con- 
tributes substantially to price stability. 

Acetanilide—Movement very steady. 
Undertones on firm side. No surplus 
stocks. Little in secondhand market. 
Consumers depend on _ conservative 
production. 

Acetoacetanilide. — Steady to firm 
undertones. Some gain in current de- 
mand. Prices well maintained. Re- 
serves conservative. 

Acetone. — Believed all pressing 
needs being met with fair promptness. 
Output indicates excellent plant activ- 


Baume The Blaster 


It’s a far cry from the per- 
fections of modern remedial 
agents and those of the 18th 
century. 

Today, intelligent physicians 
skillfully administer such me- 
dicinals as quinine, vitamins, 
bromides, aspirin, and a _ host 
of others. 

In the 18th century, allevia- 
tors of human ailments still 
prescribed polypharmacal com- 
binations that included calcined 
ravens, minced mice in pipkins, 
green moss scraped the skulls 
of those done to death by vio- 
lence—preferably death sired by 
the hang-man'’s noose—toe nail 
clippings, offal, and other stom- 
ach-turning materials 

And it was Antoine Baume, 
professor in the College of 
France, who, in his treatise 
“The Theoretical and Practical 
Elements of Pharmary” s9 
blasted the polypharmacists and 
their disgusting ‘“‘medicins1” in- 
gredients as to write finis to re- 
volting practices centuries old. 

But write Baume down als 
as one whose genius as a chem- 
ist serves in every chemical 
laboratory today. His invention 
of two hydrometric scales, one 
each for liquids heavier and 
lighter than water and each 
with a scale of evenly divided 
degrees, alone would have made 
his an immortal name 

Add to that the fact that he 
operated a factory making sal 
ammoniac And devised a 
method for bleaching silk. And 
became an authority on per- 
fume, liquors, and the manu- 
facture of ether. And that he 
with Pierre Joseph Macquer re- 
vised the chemical nomencla- 
ture of his day. 

Quite a man, this Baume the 
Blaster, whose work put mod- 
ern medicine and chemistry for 
ever in his debt. 











Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 


Reduced 
None 


Comparative Values 

Index numbers compiled from 
thirty-five typical drugs and fine 
chemicals on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 
lows:— 
Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year 


237.1 237.1 237.1 222.9 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


ity. Tanks at 7c. per pound still the 
basic market. 

Acid, Acetic.—The USP and C. P. 
grades doing well among fine chemical 
suppliers, Full prices obtained. Values 
lack Federal control except for GMPR 
requirements. Agricultural Marketing 
Administration purchase have accumu- 
lative total of 62,100 kilos, value $49,- 
146, to end of August. 

Acid, Acetylsalicylic—New buyers 
have tough going. Regular customers 
of producers take production promptly 
and thoroughly. Little held in outside 
hands. Firm undertones. Good out- 
look for Winter months 

Acid, Arsenous.—USP white powder 
moving in conventional fashion. Full 
prices maintained and obtained. Fair 
stocks, in main. 

Acid, Ascorbic.—Apparently steady. 
Price changes recently failed to re- 
flect heavy demand. Outlook favor- 
able for eventual balancing demand 
and production. Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration buys total of 2,480 
pounds, August. Accumulative total, 
16.976 pounds, valued at $422,723. 

Acid, Benzoic.—Consumption picking 
up. Buyers press for deliveries. Little 
reserve supply in hands. 
Fundamentals of market show strength, 
all aspects 

Acid, Boric.—Very good movement. 
No sign of weakness Demand in ex- 
cellent volume, new orders Under- 
tones firm to firme: Competition 
under restraint 

Acid, Cacodylic.—Scarcity fairly well 
relieved. No large surplus, however. 
Prices display stability Not much 
competition. Demand fair, 

Acid, Camphoric Scarcity 
tained by absence normal supplies of 
camphor. Lack of major stocks comes 
at time when demand remains mod- 
erate. Fortunate situation, say sellers 

Acid, Citric —Reduction of quanti- 
ties for civilian use deliverable in Oc- 
tober, November and December re- 
duced. Leading maker hopes can al- 
locate up to 75 percent of quantity 
each customer bought in correspond- 
ing quarter, 1941. Capacity operation 
of plant impossible because Federal 
restrictions, Government increased its 
purchases of acid in recent months. 
Total for various agencies reaches 


producers’ 


maln- 


Current prices on drugs and fine chemicals are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 9 
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KESSCo 
PRODUCTS 


GLYCERYL MONO STEARATE 


Pure and Self-emulsifying 


DIGLYCOL STEARATE 


Diglycol Oleate, Diglycol Laurate 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL MONO OLEATE 


Laurate, Stearate, Myristate, etc. 


SUN SCREEN BASE 
INSECT REPELLENT No. 4 
ACID EMULSIFIERS 


Cosmetic and Industrial Grades 
Other Esters to Meet Individual Requirements 


Gor use as: 


CARRIERS, ADDITIVES, EMULSIFIERS, 
BINDING AGENTS, COATING MATERIALS 
and for other purposes 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Established 192] 
DELAWARE AVENUE and MIFFLIN STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


HOOOOOO0000 
cm 
- IE GOSS OGN a 


Bh ¢ 00. 1N 


Wood-Ridge Mfg. Division... Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Largest Producers and Refiners of 


Packed in drums and cans 
Also other grades—Stocks in principal cities 


220 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Gwynne Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


LEGHORN TRADING CO., Inc. 


21 West Street Telephone WHitehali 3-9636-7-8 New York City 


TARTARIC ACID 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
PURE IMPORTED EDIBLE OLIVE OILS 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS 
RED OIL 


RAPESEED OIL 
TEASEED OIL 


PALM OIL SESAME SEED OIL 


Specialists in Finest California Edible Olive Oil 


BENZOL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
237 SOUTH STREET, §§ NEWARK, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE* CHEMICALS 


Ethyl Cyanoacetate 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE U.S. P. 
POTASSIUM SULFATE Nt. F. 
POTASSIUM CHLORIDE N. F. 

POTASSIUM ACETATE U.S. P. 

SODIUM CHLORIDE U.S. P. and C. P. 


SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2346-54 Sedgley Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


Example— 


MANNITOL ARLACEL* A 


for SOIT gives water - in - oil 
emulsions stable to 
acid electrolytes. 


‘‘Special 
Effects’’... 


OO ee ee 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Industrial Chemicals Dept. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Save Metal 


Return Drums to Atlas 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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large volume. Affects adversely abil- 
ity to supply civilians. Interest in 
substitutes shows remarkable size and 
strength. British, South American, as 
well as domestic users in picture. 
Meanwhile, citric acid makers cope 
well with actual needs of normal cus- 
tomers. Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s total buyings to end of 
August, 545,750 pounds; value, $110,777. 

Acid, Fumaric. — Prices stabilized. 
Held firm by steady call from regular 
manufacturing consumers. Competi- 
tion repressed. 


Acid, Gallic—Production difficult to 
increase. Solution, scarcity raw mate- 
rial, still in making. All sellers re- 
served. 

Acid, Gluconic. — Whole schedule 
confirmed by producers. Market sub- 
ject to steady withdrawals by con- 
sumers. Takings up to expectations. 
Firm undertones. 

Acid, Hypophorous. — Rather nar- 
rower market last week. Mostly of 
hand-to-mouth character of buying. 
No weakening of values. 

Acid, Lactic. — Not let down in 
steady absorption U.S.P. grades. Vol- 
ume compares satisfactory with trade 
earlier in year. Prices firm to strong 
in most quarters. 

Acid, Mandelic.—Deliveries could be 
larger on development of heavier con- 
suming request. Position favorable 
for most manufacturing consumers. 
Undertones steady. 

Acid, Nicotinic —No falling off in 
consumers calls. Needs large as eve! 
Increase in market paralleled by de- 
mand. Prices lack further recession. 

Acid, Nicotinic Amide. Position 
identical with acid, nicotinic. 

Acid, Nitric.—C. P. grades stabilized, 
firm, active, and free from market 
competition between sellers. 

Acid, Phosphoric.—U.S.P. as _ sub- 
stitute for citric acid quietly growing 
New substitutes based mainly on phos- 
phoric acid. Foreign citric acid users 
show interest. 

Acid, Pyrogallic Production kept 
lower than consumption by current 
difficulties in raw material supplies 
Demand shows no falling away 
Undertones firm 

Acid, Salicylic.—Broad, generalized 
market Consumption _ satisfactory. 
Output subject to sufficient supply, 
raw material. Producers’ receipts 
fairly satisfactory 

Acid, Sulphuric.—C. P., grades re- 
ported firm, lacking in competitive 
pressure, and subject to sustained vol- 
ume of demand. 

Acid, Tannic.—Could be lack of raw 
materials might reduce output to 
token quantities. Tanners’ supply pro- 
ducers show curious disinterest in pos- 
Sible substitutes. 

Acid, Tartaric.—Schedule _ totally 
unaltered. Stability keynote of prices 
Also of demand. Every effort strained 
to assure continuing flow of raw ma- 
terial to producers of tartaric plants 

Aconitine. — Believed careful policy 
in sales, plus care in production ar- 
rangements, assures actual consump- 
tion needs being met. 

Adeps Lanae.—Slightly more com- 
petition market still cited Some 
shading occasionally hits open market 
quotes. Supply fair 

Agar.—All consumers on restricted 
rations. All planning by government 
fails to offset lack of Japanese ship- 
ments. Domestic production pushed 
aggressively Makes relatively fair 
showing. 

Alcohol.—Fireworks out of the mar- 
ket. All concerned with alcohol for 
rubber production saying little. Saw- 
ing plenty of wood. Production pushed 
steadily, strenuously, and aggressively 
wherever production-gain is possible 
Believed consumption needs will ex- 
ceed estimates. 

Alpha Tocopherol. — Consumption 
top-notch. Call continuously expand- 
ing. Supplies and deliveries show 
gains. 

Aloin.—Firm undertones Steady 
demand for fair quantities. Raw ma- 
terial outlook not improved. 

Aminopyrene. — War needs getting 
right of way—and rightly. Price 
stability prevails. Production geared 
to current needs. 

Ammonia Benzoate. — No recession 
in consumer needs. No easement of 
prices. Nor likely to be on either ac- 
count. Undertones show constantly 
maintained strength in broad market. 

Ammonia Citrate—Firm. No WPB 
pronouncement regarding total allo- 
cation this item. Each producer fol- 
lows own policy. Well split. 

Ammonia Hypophosphite. — For 


allocation situation, see ammonia 
citrate. 

Ammonia Phosphate. — For alloca- 
tion position, see ammonia citrate 
above. 

Ammonia Salicylate—I mpasse in 
opinion concerning allocation position 
identical with remarks under Am- 
monia Citrate. 

Amyl Acetate.—Trade conditions lit- 
tle changed. Call steady and in good 
volume, both kinds of this item. Prices 
stabilized, 

Amyl Butyrate.—Steady to firm un- 
der conventional, satisfactory demand. 
Prices well supported, all quarters, 

Amyl Chlorides.—Stability of values 
augurs stable production and con- 
sumption. 

Antipyrene.—Business active. War 
needs get first consideration. More 
than fairly substantial. Production 
maintained at excellent volume, 

Arecoline Hydrobromide.—Consumer 
needs met promptly in most instances. 
Many normal distributors lack sup- 
plies. Call routine. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Sa 
GLYCERINE 


uU.S.P. &B. P. 


YELLOW DISTILLED 
HIGH GRAVITY 
DYNAMITE 


* x *«* * 
REFINERIES LOCATED AT 


* Brooklyn, N.Y. 
* Jeffersonville, Ind. 
* Jersey City, N. J. 

* Berkeley, Calif. 

¢ Kansas City, Kans. 


COLGATE -PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
GLYCERINE DEPARTMENT 
105 HUDSON STREET 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 


Finest Medicinal 


COD LIVER OIL 
OLEOVITAMIN 


A &D, U.S.P. 


High Vitamin Potency 


FISH LIVER OILS 
VITAMIN A 


Oils & Concentrates 


VITAMIN A & D 


Oils & Concentrates 


UT eae Te 


601 W. 26th St, New York, N.Y. 


Pioneers in the Vitamin Field 
Since 1922 
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Benzocaine.—Most actual needs sup- 
plied promptly. Business done mainly 
under non-competitive conditions. 
Output available restricted. 

Bismuth Metal and Salts.—Demand 
could expand substantially without 
unduly pressing deliveries possible to 
producers. No real scarcity in sight 
nor expected. Possible exception in 
bismuth citrate due citric acid posi- 
tion. 

Borax.—Market lacks excitement. 
Sturdy, well-maintained demand and 
consumption. Equally steady prices 
indicate stabilization. 

Bromine and Bromides.— No letup 
in market strength, volume of demand, 
stability of prices, and stock conserva- 
tism noted. Consumption excellent. 


Bromoform.—Fairly broad—possibly 
somewhate broader—call for prompt 
deliveries. Buyers find situation defi- 
nitely firm. 

Brucine.—Fifteen cases arrive from 
foreign ports. Domestic output re- 
stricted. 

Cadmium Metal and Salts.—Pro- 
ducers find real problem to meet call 
reaching leading first hands. War 
needs cut metal available other pur- 
poses. 

Caffeine.—Allocation now complete. 
WPB order in full force. Not likely to 
change supply situation greatly. Nor 
to provide more goods for those with 
business in hand. Price ceiling prob- 
lem still unsolved by OPA. Months 
ago ceiling was expected momentarily. 

Calcium Gluconate.—Leading sup- 
pliers confirm total stability current 
price schedule. Report steady absorp- 
tion of factory output. 

Castor Oil.—Allocation order excepts 
castor oil used medicinally. Applies 
to most technical uses. Use of 35 
pounds per month unrestricted per- 
mitted any one calendar month. Any 
quantity oil may be bleached or alkali 
refined. 

Chicago, Oct. 1.—Castor oil market 
firm. Prices are:—Cold pressed, U.S.P., 
returnable drums, car lots, 142c. per 
pound; drums, less than car lots, 1514c.; 
tanks, 1334c.; No. 3, extracted, returnable 
drums, car lots, 1414c.; drums, less than 
ear lots, 15c.; tanks, 1349c. 


Chloroform. — Stable consumption 
and prices. Volume has gained some. 
Almost total lack of competition in 
terms unsettled prices. Supply fair 
but not excessive. 

Cinchonidine.—Wide, tight control in 
all directions holds market position 
entirely stable. All known require- 
ments met. 

Cinchonidine.—Conditions same as 
those governing position Cinchonidine. 

Cinchophen.—Inquiry in good vol- 
ume. Consumption holding up well. 
No surplus of supplies. Very steady 
price schedule reported. 

Codeine.—All real needs being met. 
Voluntary control proving highly suc- 
cessful. Industry and government work 
closely to conserve reserves. Season 
for larger requirements at hand. 

Codliver Oil.—Agricultural Market 
Administration total purchases to end 
of August, 6,550 gallons; value, $19,322. 

Cream of Tartar.—Leading producers 
confirm schedule and general market 
strength. 

Creosote. — Inquiries 
broadening with advance of season. 
Consumption demand curve sure to 
rise. Stocks tight. Increase doubtful. 
Uttermost care used in distributing 
stocks. 

Ephedrine.—Season of rising con- 
sumption advancing steadily. Unsea- 
sonal cold already stimulates call reach- 
ing distributors. Supply expected to 
cope with considerabiy expanded con- 
sumption, when it comes. 

Eserine.— Salicylate and _ sulphate 
stabilized. Supply larger than some 
suppose. Production result of broad 
planning, 

Fish Liver Oils—Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration’s buyings, Au- 
gust, totaled 912,125 million units, 
value, $96,250. Accumulative total, 
15,855,437 million units, value $2,342,- 
833. Total halibut liver oil buying, 
accumulated, to end of August, 100 gal- 
lons, value $3,745: Open market quiet. 
Signs of competition more prominent. 
Ceilings shaded most of time. Supply 
good. 


and calls 


San Francisco, Sept. 30.—All 
say no buying interest. Government 
takes occasional lots A oil. Shark fish- 
ing very slow. Demand for livers from 
the processors low because lack of oil 
movement. Apparently fair market 
price considered to be about 75 percent 
of the ceiling value. 


reports 


Furfural.—Agricultural components, 
this item, exempted from price con- 
trol by Office of Price Administration. 
Details elsewhere, this issue. Impor- 
tant to manufacture of butadiene, 
petroleum refining, and plastic binder 
output. 

Gelatin—Accumuiative total, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Administration 
purchases, 858 pounds, value $172, to 
end of August. 

Glycerin.—Market uneventful. Price 
roll-back still on agenda but OPA 
makes progress slowly toward end 
aimed at. Demand met in excellent 
fashion. No real need goes unsatisfied. 


Chicago, Oct. 1.—Glycerin prices for 
both chemically pure and high gravity 
are:—Tankcar, 18c. per pound; drums, 
car lots, 1814c.; drums, less than car lots, 
1834c. 


Iodine and Iodides.—Reserves built 
to satisfactory size. Warehoused sup- 
plies protect domestic civilian and 
military needs well ahead. Complete 
stability governs all aspects of mar- 
ket. 

Iron-Ammonia Citrate—Doubt con- 
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cerning allocation order on ammonia 
being applicable to consumers who 
buy, not make, ammonia continues. 
Some sellers observe order involving 
salts and compounds. Others do not. 
Clarification sought with uncertain re- 
sults. 

Iron-Ammonia Oxalate—Most im- 
portant basic situation same as in 
Iron-Ammonia Citrate, next above. 

Isopropyl Acetate. — Movement 
steady. Volume develops rising curve. 
Needs being met well, considering size 
of requirements and difficulty increas- 
ing output substantially. Prices steady. 

Lecithin.—Slightly easier tendency 
noted. Some producers maintaining 
prices. Others shading. Demand fair 
to good. Stocks improved. 


Lithium Salts.—Selling well under 
price restrictions provided by Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 
Trade reported about normal, though 
deliveries not quite up to that condi- 
tion. 

Magnesia.—More inquiry ups sales 
moderately. Firm undertones and 
prices. No excessive competition 


among producers. Buyers covering 
somewhat ahead of requirements. 


Manganese Glycerophosphate.— 
Business within ordinary limits gets 
reasonably prompt delivery. Gen- 
eral undertones show considerable 
strength. Output maintained at excel- 
lent levels, despite sowe raw material 
troubles, 

Menthol.—Department of Agricul- 
ture price floor on peppermint oil 
solves no problem reiated to actual 
buying price by makers of natural 
menthol from American peppermint. 
Simply restricts OPA possible lowest 
price to minimum $3.41 per pound to 
farmers. 

Mercurials.—Absorption major mer- 
curials excellent in volume. Calomel 
and corrosive sublimate movement 
specially good. Values declared sta- 
bilized. Slightly easier price position 
on quicksilver at source not reflected 
in prices here. 


Mesity1 Oxide.—Top prices charge- 
able established by General Maximum 
Price Regulation. No other “ceiling” 
provisions. Producers say business 


STANDARDIZED FOR HIGH ADSORPTION AND ANTACID POWER 


MALLINCKRODT 
MAGNESIUM 
TRISILICATE 


Mallinckrodt Magnesium Trisilicate, because of its high capacity for neutral- 
ization of excess acidity and its high adsorption index, is gaining increas- 


ingly wide acceptance as a safe and effective antacid. 

Mallinckrodt Magnesium Trisilicate is an extremely fine, soft, white 
powder, and is both odorless and tasteless. It is carefully standardized to 
meet established specifications for high adsorptive index and acid neutral- 


ization value. 


MAGNESIUM TRISILICATE 


N. N. R. POWDERED 


has an apparent bulk of 46-50 fluid 
ounces per pound. Ideally suited for 
tablets, capsules and powders. 

For those who require a product of 
exceptional bulk, there is another 


grade... 


MAGNESIUM TRISILICATE 
BULKY... 


having an apparent bulk of 70-75 fluid 
ounces per pound. Meets the same 
high purity requirements as the N.N.R. 
In addition to its extreme bulk, this 
grade also possesses correspondingly 


higher adsorptive efficiency. 


Samples and Product Specifications on Request 
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FFF 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO ° 


74 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES . 


MONTREAL 









































TARTARIC 
ACID 


WILLIAM D. NEUBERG COMPANY 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Telephone: LE 2-3324 
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COD LIVER OIL « 
VITAMIN A CONCENTRATES 
VITAMIN A AND D CONCENTRATES 


Laboratories and Main Offices - - - 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


FISH LIVER OILS—CONCENTRATES 


THE ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES COMPANY 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Se PLYMOUTH STEARATES | 
ALUMINUM — ZINC — CALCIUM — MAGNESIUM: 


Established Qualities Manufactured for thirty years by 


M. W. PARSONS, Imports & PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
59 Beekman Street, New York City 
DISTRIBUTORS: THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. KANSAS CITY, MO., AND BRANCHES 








steady; in gcod volume. Little compe- 
tition, 

Methanol.—Broad consuming re- 
quirement pressed output both syn- 


thetic and natural material. Call 
varies little, save in upward direction. 
Production satisfying needs with fair 
promptness and in reasonable volume. 

Methylethyl Ketone.—Demand sup- 
porting market strongly. Output vol- 
ume raised substantially to meet call. 


Firm undertones and stable prices 
prevail, all quarters. 

Milk Powder.—Price position clear- 
ly defined. August report, Agricul- 


tural] Marketing Administration, shows 
accumulated purchases to end of Au- 


FISH LIVER OILS 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Vineland, N. J. 








PYROCATECHIN 


C. P. Crystals and Resubliimed Crystals 


RESORCIN—(Technical—v. §. P.) 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Established '916 


PENNSYLVANIA 















ACONITINE 
ARECOLINE 
ASPIDOSPERMINE 
ATROPINE 
BERBERINE 
CHRYSAROBIN 
COLCHICINE 
DIGITALIN 
EPHEDRINE 
ESERINE 
HOMATROPINE 
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Our alkaloidal chemists and botanical staff are cooperating 
with you to the utmost in coping with the present emergency 
in regard to our supplying this vital group of drug products. 
The service that we are rendering is backed by twenty-four 
years of continuous production of alkaloids, World War I ex- 
perience, comprehensive research endeavors, and extensive 
manufacturing facilities. 










gust:—Skim, roller, 176,273,995 pounds, 
value, $20,871,387; spray, 77,105,940 
pounds, value, $9,533,645; whole, 6,738,- 
250 pounds, value, $1,736,838. 


Morphine Salts.—Steady call keeps 
movement about normal into ordi- 
nary consuming channels. Medical 
needs of military forces provided for, 
Curb on activities evidence close co- 
operation between Federal authority 
and producers. 


Niacin.—See report on Acid, Nico- 
tinic. 

Phenobarbital.—Deliveries still ac- 
count well for actual consumption re- 
quirements. Market fundamentally 
firm. Free from signs of pending price 
unsettlement. Stabilization prevails. 


Phenolphthalein.—Market generally 
broad. Restrictions fail to develop in 
this item Prices stabilized under 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
Production in good volume. 

Phenothiazin. — Interest excellent 
Shows trend toward expansion. Pres- 
ent production meeting test well. In- 
crease in output not unlikely if condi- 
tions permit. 

Quicksilver.—Slight easiness, Pa- 
cific Coast prices not reflected in spot 
quantities. Stocks small here. Pro- 
duction believed running ahead of 
year ago. Needs met well under gov- 
ernment controls. 


Quicksilver active. As a result of 
heavy buying a fortnight and more 
back, sizeable shipments going out. 
Trade paying up to $192 per flask, f.o.b. 
San Francisco. 


Riboflavin.—Agricultural Marketing 
Administration accumulative buying 
total 1,000 grams, value $900, to end of 
August. Civilian consumption running 
to high totals in strongly activated 
market. 

Saccharin.—Amazing is the lack of 
shouting regarding difficulty in get- 
ting saccharin. Contrasts vividly with 
World War No. 1 when $50 per pound 
was paid willingly. Leading makers 
doing far better job this time. Little 
surplus leaks from buyers to black 
market. 

Silver Nitrate—The schedule of 
prices since the last report, on nitrate 
in 250-ounce quantities—500 ounces 
would cost “4c. less—together with 
comparative price on silver bullion 


Our laboratories are answering the challenge of keeping pace 
with the unprecedented demand for alkaloids, glucosides, and 
allied drug extractives for domestic consumption and for export 
to other countries of the Western Hemisphere. 


INLAND ALKALOID COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 





INDIANA 
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in New York and London, was as fol- 
lows:— 





Per ounce, 


pa 

7-———_ Bu llion————+ 

*Nitrate. New York. London, 

Cents Cents. Pence. 

Saturday ...... 26% 44% 23% 

Monday ....... 26% 44% 231% 

TUCRGRT  scvecee 26% 44% 23% 

Wednesday .... 26% 44% 238% 

Thursday ..... 26% 44%, 23% 

UO svctvcce 26% 44% 23% 
* Based on bullion at 35%c. per ounce, 


Theobromine.—All forms, this item, 
entered complete allocation October 1. 
Output drop in bucket compared with 
potential sales outlet actually exist- 
ing. Prices mean little at moment. 
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Furfural Sources 


Exempt From GMPR 


—Continued from page 5 
raw materials for furfural—cottonseed 
hulls and cottonseed hull bran—are 
produced nearby. Cottonseed hull bran 
is the ground cottonseed hull after 
the fibre has been removed. The fibre 
is a strategic material used in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder. 
Existing cottonseed hull bran prices 
under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation do not permit the manu- 
facturer of furfural to obtain a suf- 
ficient supply. During March cotton- 
seed hull bran was sold on a distress 
basis and bran prices are so much 
lower than ceiling prices of cottonseed 
hulls that bran processors cannot op- 
perate, except at a loss. Therefore, 
cottonseed hull bran used in the manu- 
facture of furfural is removed from 
the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, as are cottonseed hulls. 
Currently, only two other materials 
are being used for furfural, corn cobs 
and oat hulls. The corn cobs are not 
subject to price control. Oat hulls for 
furfural were under the “universal 
ceiling,” until September 29 exemption. 
Other agricultural commodities, 
whose prices now are subject to the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
may be used in the future in furfural 
manufacture. Therefore, the new 
amendment will exempt for use in the 
manufacture of furfural “agricultural 
components of furfural including but 
not limited to oat hulls, cottonseed 
hulls and cottonseed hull bran.” 





ALKALOIDS 


GLUCOSIDES — DRUG EXTRACTIVES 


As 2 WORLD WAR I 
Now t2 WORLD WAR II 


HYDRASTINE 
HYOSCINE 
HYOSCYAMINE 
LOBELINE 
PICROTOXIN 
PILOCARPINE 
SANGUINARINE 
SPARTEINE 


STROPHANTHIN 
YOHIMBINE 


U.S. A. 
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A.P.M.A. Appoints 
Committees for 1942-43 


—Continued from page 7 

Delegates to National Drug Trade 
Conference, Harry Noonan, of the 
Drug Products Company, Long Island 
City. 

Entertainment, C. U. Merrell, of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis. 

Transportation, Eastern, R. B. Mag- 
nus, of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York; Western, P. A. Rising, 
of Charles Pfizer & Co., New York. 

Guest and greeters, Dr. Chas. E. 
Vanderkleed, of McNeil Laboratories, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

Industry and business policy, P. E. 
Tillman, of G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago. 


Legislative, J. G. Flanagan, of S. B. 
Penick & Co., New York. 


Membership, Charles Miles, of Effer- 
vescent Products, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


Memorial, J. H. Foy, of the Malt- 
bie Chemical Company. 


Production, J. L. Russell, of C. E. 
Jamieson & Co., Detroit, vice-chair- 
man, U. O. Brewer, of the Calco Chem- 
ical Division of American Cyanamid 
Company. 

Publicity, Harry C. Phibbs of the 
Harry C. Phibbs Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Registration, R. M. Yale, of the S. B. 
Penick & Co., New York. 

Research and scientific award, Dr. 
H. Sheridan Baketal, of Reed & Carn- 
rick, Jersey City, N. J. 

Scientific advisory, Dr. George R. 
Cowgill of Yale University. 

Sales and advertising, P. J. Blakeslee 
of the Maltbie Chemical Company, 
Newark, N. J.; vice-chairman, R. N. 
Fullerton, of the Columbus Pharmacal 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Time and place, H. B. Johnson of 
the Zemmer Company, Pittsburgh. 

Tradename, S. B. Penick, jr., of 
S. B. Penick & Co., New York. 
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BEW to Rate 
Export Deliveries 
—Continued from page 3 


of export licenses were in certain 
cases given preference over all others. 

Quotas of material for export to 
foreign countries will continue to be 
assigned as before by the Require- 
ments Committee and export licenses 
and preference ratings covering the 
materials in these quotas will be is- 
sued by the Board of Economic War- 


fare. BEW will continue to be re- 
sponsible for determining the amounts 
which will go to individual countries 


and individual purchasers within the 
assigned quotas. 

The amendment also removes re- 
strictions contained in WPB limitation 
orders, insofar as they might apply 
to industry or use in foreign coun- 
tries of materials rated by the Board 
of Economic Warfare in accordance 
with the new procedure. Outstanding 
export l’senses issued by BEW to 
which the M-148 allocation stamp has 
been affixed, calling for the produc- 
tion or delivery before a set date of 
the material specified in the license, 
will continue in effect. 

Holders of such licenses and orders 
thereunder will rerate the authoriza- 
tion to AA-2X in conformity with 
order M-148 as amended. Material 
will thus be produced as required 
by the priority rating. 
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Vanilla Bean 
Price Set by OPA 


—Continued from page 5 
such point of entry to New York or 
Philadelphia, whichever is lower. 


Maximum Prices 
Dollars 
per pound 
Mexican, superior to extra (prime)..... $11.00 


Mexican—cuts—first quality............ 10.00 
West Indies—regular................... 10.00 
SUB MENTED cectesceccccncescvcccseeses 9.50 
INE span aceneasscdseeecene 10.00 
Tahiti—white label...............scees 6.00 
Tahiti—yellow label.......cccseccsscces 5.75 


In all cases the above descriptions 
apply to the best quality of each type 
and grade named. The maximum 
prices for grades and types not named 
shall be determined by applying the 
seller’s differentials in effect during 
the period July-August, 1941, or the 
differentials of the most closely com- 


petitive seller of the same class, if the 
seller had no established differentials 
during July-August, 1941, for any 
grade or type of vanilla beans. 
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Obituaries 


Dr. Ross A. Gortner 


Dr. Ross A. Gortner, chief of the di- 
vision of biochemistry of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, died of a heart ail- 
ment in his home in St. Paul Septem- 
ber 30. He was fifty-seven years of 
age. 

Born near O’Neill, Holt county, Neb., 
Dr. Gortner received a B. S. degree 
from Nebraska Wesleyan University 
in 1907, an M. A, degree from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1908, a Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1909 from Columbia University, 
and an honorary Sc.D. degree from 
Lawrence College in 1932. 

At the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota, he served as 
associate professor of soil chemistry, 
1914-16; associate professor agricultur- 
al biochemistry, 1916-17; professor of 
agricultural biochemistry and chief of 
the division of agricultural biochemis- 
try since 1917. 

Internationally known for his ac- 
complishments in the chemistry of 
cereals, having been awarded last May 
the Osborne Medal of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, Dr. 
Gortner was the author of a widely 
used textbook, “Outlines of Biochem- 
istry.” 

He was the national president of 
Sigma XI, scientific fraternity, and a 
member of numerous scientific asso- 
ciations. 





Carl Nelson Hand 


Carl Nelson Hand, chemical engi- 
neer and retired plant manager of the 
Rubber Service department of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, died Sep- 
tember 18 at Charleston, W. Va., while 
en route from Ohio to his home in 
Miami, Fla. He was fifty years old. 

Mr. Hand, with E. J. Smail, jr., and 
Cc. O. North, founded the Rubber 
Service Laboratories at Akron, Ohio, 
in 1922, and was president and gen- 
eral manager until 1929 when Rub- 
ber Service became a part of Mon- 
He 


santo Chemical Company con- 
tinued as manager of the Rubber 
Service department plant at Nitro, 
W. Va., until his retirement in 1938. 
Since then he has been engaged in 


private research work. 





Ernest L. Prior 

Ernest L. Prior, former head of E. L. 
Prior & Co., New York, died recently 
in Fort Myers, Fla. In his early days 
in the spice industry, Mr. Prior was 
buyer for Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
followed by a long period as partner 
in Frame & Co., Ltd. London, England. 
In later years he was engaged in the 
spice import business as the proprietor 
of E. L. Prior & Co., from which he 
subsequently retired. He was one of 
the founders of the American Spice 
Trade Association. 





Bruno P. Stolz 

Bruno P. Stolz, a member of the 
technical staff in charge of industrial 
finishes for the Sapolin Company, this 
city, died recently. He was sixty- 
nine years of age. 

Prior to joining the Sapolin firm in 
1934, Mr. Stolz was affiliated with 
the Calman Company. A member of 
the New York Paint & Varnish Pro- 
duction Club, Mr. Stolz was credited 
with developing many technical coat- 
ings and finishes. 





William J. Caner, a partner in the 
North American Smelting Company, 
Philadelphia, was found September 30 
slumped over the steering wheel of his 
car with a bullet wound in his head, 
two miles from his home in suburban 
Philadelphia. 


Francis G. Echols, former president 
of the Greenfield Tap & Dye Com- 
pany, died in his home in West Hart- 
ford, Conn., September 28. He was 
eighty-eight years of age. 


Morris A. Pozen, consultant chemist, 
died in a hospital in Brooklyn last 
week. He was fifty-five years old. 


Alton Allen Freeman, an engineer 
with the Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Caracas, Venezuela, died Sep- 
tember 28. He was thirty-seven years 
of age. 
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Basic 
materials 








for Drugs and Cosmetics 


ee. 


# One of the many essential services to the drug and cos. 
metic industries rendered by the House of McKesson for more than a 
century is the importing and distributing of basic drug materials from 
all parts of the world. Improved, perfected and extended, this impor- 
tant service to the industry is now used by scores of manufacturers to 
help produce drug and cosmetic preparations which satisfy the exacting 


needs of millions of consumers. Inquiries welcomed. 


Agents and Distributors for: 

Solvay Sales Corporation— Alkali-Chlorine, Paradichlorobenzene 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, Inc.—Camphor, USP, XI 

Carus Chemical Co.—Benzoic Acid, Soda Benzoate 

Brown Company—Chloroform 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co.—Citric Acid 

Zinsser & Co.—Gallic Acid, Tannic Acid 

Stauffer Chemical Co.—Cream Tartar, Tartaric Acid 

British Cod Liver Oil Producers— Cod Liver Oil 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Inc. 


155 £. 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


VITAMINS 
A ana D 


Bland, stable concen- 
trates suitable for all 
Pharmaceutical and 
Food Purposes; also Al- 
cohol Solutions (Water 
Dispersible ) 
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Sole Selling Agents for 
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CORPORATION 





NGA 601. BL BLP 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MILK SUGAR 


(LACTOSE) 


Produced at Our Gustine, Cal., Plant 


Highest Quality 
Powdered Impalpable 


Best Prices 


“When you think of 
MILK SUGAR, 
think of 


S-K-F” 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH 


LABORATORIES 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sulfanilamide 
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Wage-Farm Compromise 
Bill Passes Senate 


—Continued from page 3 
particular work below the highest 
wages or salaries paid therefore be- 
tween January 1, 1942, and Septem- 
ber 15, 1942. 

It would be illegal under the bill 
for any employer to pay, or any em- 
ployee to receive, wages or salaries in 
contravention of the regulations to be 
promulgated by the President and 
any person who willfully violated any 
regulation, with relation to wages or 
salaries, would be penalized by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000. 

Nothing in the measure is to be 
construed to prevent the reduction 
by any private employer of the sal- 
ary of any employee which is at the 
rate of $5,000 or more per year. An- 
other provision empowers the Presi- 
dent to limit or prohibit the payment 
of double time except when, because 
of emergency conditions, an employee 
is required to work for seven con- 
secutive days in any regularly sched- 
uled work week. 

Wages and salaries are defined as 
including any additional compensa- 
tion, on an annual or other basis, paid 
to employees, excluding insurance and 
pension benefits, but in determining 
wages or salaries for any period prior 
to September 16 such additional com- 
pensation is to be taken into account 
only if it has customarily been paid 
by the employer. 

With respect to farm prices over 
which the administration and the farm 
bloc engaged in a bitter fight for more 
than a week from which the adminis- 
tration finally emerged victorious, the 
bill provides that the President can- 
not fix maximum farm prices below 
parity or below the highest market 
price between January 1 and Septem- 
ber 15. 


Parity Price Formula 

Originally the farm bloc sought a 
new formula for farm parity prices 
which would have included all farm 
labor costs—that of the farmer, his 
family and hired hands. Such a pro- 
vision was tentatively voted in the 
senate bill by a vote of 48 to 43, but 
later a compromise was substituted 
by an 86 to 4 vote which directs the 
President in fixing price ceilings to 
give “adequate weighting” to increases 
in farm labor costs since January 1, 
The parity formula remains un- 
changed. 

Price and agriculture officials were 
unable to estimate what effect the 
compromise would have on prices, in- 
asmuch as the President is given con- 
siderable leeway. It had been pre- 
dicted that the original farm bloc 
amendment to include all farm labor 
costs in the parity formula would have 
raised present parity levels 18 percent 
and added between $3,000,000,000 and 
$4,000,000,000 to the annual cost of liv- 
ing. 
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WPB Technical Unit 
Scope to Be Defined 


—Continued from page 3 

define the scope, functions and method 
of operations. Chairman of the new 
committee is Webster N. Jones, di- 
rector of the College of Engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh. Other members are:— 


Dr. Lawrence W. Bass, director of re- 
search for New England Industrial Re- 
search Foundation, Boston; Dr. Oliver E. 
Buckley, president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York; Col. Clarence E, 
Davies, of the Ordnance Department, 
U. S. Army, Washington; Dr. Ray P. 
Dinsmore, manager of the development 
department of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Admiral J. A. 
Furer, U. S. Navy, Washington; Dr. 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, head of the depart- 
ments of mechanical and aeronautical 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; H. W. 
Graham, director of metallurgy and re- 
search for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, and S. D. Kirkpatrick, 
editor of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, New York. 


<n saath <x eee 
Foreign Silver May Be 
Processed Until Nov. 15 
OPD Washington Bureau 
Foreign silver may continue to be 
processed until November 15 if it had 
been put into process before October 


1, under terms of an amended con- 
servation order issued by the War 





Production Board. The original or- 
der required processing of foreign sil- 
ver to cease October 1 except on or- 
ders bearing preference ratings of A-3 
or higher. The action was taken, the 
WPB said, to avoid the substantial 
loss which would be suffered by 
manufacturers if they had to abandon 
nearly-finished products in unsaleable 
condition. 
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MEDICINAL 
CHEMICALS 


PENTOBARBITAL 
SODIUM 


NIACINAMIDE 
(Nicotinamide) 


NIKETHAMIDE 
(Nicotinic Acid 
Diethylamide) 


PHENOBARBITAL 


GANE’S CHEMICAL 


WORKS, Inc. 
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R. GESELL 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing 


Chemists 


* 


Specializing in 
Private Formula 


Work 


* 


200 WEST HOUSTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS 


Carbonate of Magnesia 


oer MlmUtel Li til> 


U.S. P. and 
Technical 
Grades 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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(Parenthetical figures are the numbers of patents in the United States or other countries, as designated) 


1-Amino-8-naphthol-3 :6- 
disulphoniec Acid 
(K Acid) 
Dye 


Intermediate in making— 
Disazo dyes Trisazo dyes 
Monoazo dyes 





Benzoyl Persulphide 


Pharmaceutical 


In compounding and dispensing prac- 
tice 
Claimed as reliever of itching of— 
Insect bites 
Poison ivy dermatitis 





Bromelin 


Food 
Tenderizer for— 
Meat 
Pharmaceutical 
In compounding and dispensing prac- 
tice 
Reported useful as— 
Anthelmintic 
Proteolytic enzyme similar in its 
properties to papain but offer- 
ing a favorable contrast in odor 


10-Chlor-3 :7-dimethoxy- 


acridin 





Pharmaceutical 
Claimed (Brit. 363392, 441007, and 
441132) as— 
New pharmaceutical product 


4-Chloroparaphenylortho- 
benzoylbenzoic Acid 


Chemical 
Starting point (U.S. 1786523) in mak- 
ing— 
4-Aminoparaphenylorthobenzoylben- 
zoic acid, with the aid of aque- 
ous ainmonia 





3-Chloroquinizarin 


Dye 
Reagent in— 
Dye syntheses 
Starting point (U.S. 1790932) in. mak- 
ing— 
Purpurin, with the aid of sulphuric 
acid 





Citrous Fruit Concentrates 


(Combined uses for concentrates of 
orange, lemon, lime, or grapefruit) 


Beverage 
Flavor for— 
Alcoholic liquors, liqueurs, and cor- 
dials 


Beverage extracts 
Carbonated beverages 
Fruit-flavored gins 
Gingerale extracts 
Punches 
Soft-drink powders 
Still beverages 
Syrups 
Food 
Flavor for— 
Baked goods 
Confectionery 
Extracts 
Fillings for pies 
Fruit juices 
Gelatin dessert powders 
Ice cream and ice-cream powders 
Jellies 
Marmalades, jams, preserve com- 
positions 
Nectars 
Pectin jelly powders 
Pickles, relishes, and the like 
Powdered foods 
Pudding powders 


Sauces Syrups 
Pharmaceutical 
In compounding and dispensing prac- 
tice 
Flavor for— 
Elixirs Extracts 
Lozenges, medicated candies, and 
the like 


Tonics 


Ethyl Formate 


(Additional uses — supplementary to 
information in the book, Uses and 
Applications of Chemicals and Re- 
lated Materials—see bottom of this 
page—and to information published 
in Ott, Parnt anp Druc ReEpPorTER, 
December 8, 1941) 


Chemical 


Starting point in making— 

Condensations with other esters in 
the presence of sodium ethoxide 
(sodium ethylate) 

Diformylhydrazin by reacting with 
hydrazin 

Ethyl alphaformylbetaethoxypro- 
pionate by reacting with ethyl 
betaethoxypropionate 

Ethyl formylsuccinate by reacting 
with ethyl succinate 

Ethyl orthothioformate by reacting 
with ethylmercaptan and hky- 
drochloric acid 

Formamide by reacting with anhy- 
drous ammonia in ethyl alcohol 

Formylhydrazin by reacting with 
hydrazin 

Hydroxymethylene ketones (also 
known as betaketoaldehydes) by 
condensing with ketones in the 
presence of sodium ethoxide 

Methylisoxazoles through the inter- 
mediate step of condensing with 
ketones 

3-Methylpyrazole through the inter- 
mediate step of condensing with 
ketones 

Sodium compound of hydroxyme- 
thyleneacetone by condensing 
with acetone 

Sodium ethylforinylacetate by re- 
acting with ethyl acetate in the 
presence of metallic sodium in 
benzene 

Triacetylbenzene through the inter- 
mediate step of condensing with 


ketones 
Pharmaceutical 
Reported useful as— 
Analgesic Antispasmodic 
Rubefacient 
Reported useful in treating 
Diarrhea 





1-Nitronaphthalene-5- 
sulphonic Acid 
(Laurent’s Acid) 
Dye 
Intermediate in making— 


Diphenylnaphthylmethane dyes 
Monoazo dyes Trisazo dyes 





Orthonitrobenzeneazo- 
acetoacetic Acid 
Dye 
Starting point (U.S. 1788300) in mak- 
ing— 

Azo dyestuffs by reacting with aryl- 
aminosulphonic acids and nuc- 
lear substitution products there- 
of 





2-Paranitrobenzenesulpho- 
amido-5-methylthiazole 


Pharmaceutical 
Claimed (Brit. 517272) as- 
Therapeutically useful compound 


Spearmint Oil 


(Essence de Menthe Verte, Huile Volatile 
de Menthe Verte, Krauseminzoel, Oil 
of Crispmint, Oleum Menthe Viridis, 
Romischminzoel) 


Cosmetic 
Flavoring agent in— 
Dentifrices Ices 
Mouthwashes Pomades 


Distilled Beverage 
Flavoring agent in— 
Cordials and liqueurs 
Starting point in making— 
Essence of spearmint 


Food 
Flavoring agent for— 
Candy Icings 
Chewing gum 


Miscellaneous 


Masking agent for— 
Products having unpleasant taste 


Pharmaceutical 
Flavoring agent for— 
Lozenges Tablets 
Medicines Water 
In compounding and dispensing prac- 
tice 
Substitute for— 
Oil of peppermint as a flavor o1 
carminative 


Tricresyl Phosphate 
Adhesives 
Plasticizer in— 
Adhesive compositions containing 
synthetic resins, cellulose aceto- 
butyrate, or nitrocellulose 


Cellulose Products 


Plasticizer for— 
Cellulose acetobutyrate 
Nitrocellulose 
Ceramic * 
Plasticizer in 

Compositions, containing synthetic 
resins, cellulose acetobutyrate, 
or nitrocellulose, used as coxt- 
ings for protecting and decorat- 
ng ceramic products 

Chemical 
Plasticizer for— 

Cellulose acetobutyrate 

Nitrocelluose 

Synthetic resins 

Cosmetic 
Plasticizer in— 

Nail enamels and lacquers contain- 
ing nitrocellulose as base ma- 
terial 

Electrical 
Plasticizer in- 

Insulating compositions, containing 
synthetic resins, cellulose aceto- 
butyrate, or nitrocellulose, used 
for covering wire and in mak- 
ing electrical machinery and 
equipment 

Glass 
Plasticizer in— 

Compositions, containing synthetic 
resins, cellulose acetobutyrate, 
or nitrocellulose, used in the 
manufacture of nonscatterable 
glass and as coatings for pro- 
tecting and decorating glass- 
ware 





Need Something New? Consult— 


Uses and Applications of Chemicals and Related Materials 
(Also Tells Where You Can Sell) 


A cloth-bound book of 665 pages (6x9) containing information 
similar to that above on 5,167 materials. Provides a quick and 
accurate shortcut to vital information about the application of 
important materials in more than fifty leading industries. 


$10; postage paid in U. S.; 39¢ postage elsewhere 


Scunece Pususxinc Company, Inc. 
59 John Street 


New York, N.Y. 





Leather 
Plasticizer in— 

Compositions, containing synthetic 
resins, cellulose acetobutyrate. 
or nitrocellulose, used in the 
manufacture of artificial leather 
and as coatings for protecting 
and decorating leather and 
leather goods 


Metal Fabricating 
Plasticizer in— 

Coating compositions, containing 
synthetic resins, cellulose aceto- 
butyrate, or nitrocellulose, used 
for protecting and decorating 
metallic articles 


Miscellaneous 
Plasticizer in— 
Coating compositions, containing 


synthetic resins, cellulose aceto- 

butyrate, or nitrocellulose, used 

for protecting and decorating 

articles of various sorts 

Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Plasticizer in— 

Paints, varnishes, lacquers, enamels, 
and dopes containing synthetic 
resins, celluiose acetobutyrate, 
or nitrocellulose 


Paper 
Plasticizer in— 

Compositions, containing synthetic 
resins, cellulose acetobutyrate, 
or nitrocellulose, used in the 
manufacture of coated papers 
and as coatings for protecting 
and decorating articles made of 
paper or puip 

Photographic 


Plasticizer in making— 
Films from nitrocellulose 


Plastics 
Plasticizer in making— 

Laminated fiber products 

Molded products 

Plastics from or containing syn- 

thetic resins, cellulose aceto- 
butyrate, or nitrocellulose 
Resins 
Plasticizer for— 

Synthetic resins, particularly— 
Phenol-formaldehyde resins 
Polystyrene 
Polyviny! chloride 
Polyvinyl acetate 

Plasticizer in making— 

Artificial resins from or containing 

cellulose esters or ethers 


Rubber 
Plasticizer in— 

Compositions, containing synthetic 
resins and cellulose esters or 
ethers, used as coatings for pro- 
tecting and decorating rubber 
goods 

Stone 
Plasticizer in— 

Compositions, containing synthetic 
resins, cellulose acetobutyrate, 
or nitrocellulose, used as coat- 
ings for decorating and protect- 
ing artificial and natural stone 


Textile 
Plasticizer in— 

Compositions, containing cellulose 
acetobutyrate or nitrocellulose, 
used in the manufacture of coat- 
ed fabrics 

Wood 
Plasticizer in— 

Compositions, containing synthetic 
resins, cellulose acetobutyrate, 
or nitrocellulose, used as pro- 
tective and decorative coatings 
on woodwork 





Xanthone 


Insecticide and Fungicide 


New toxic agent for— 
Codling moth larvae 
Diamondback moth 
Mosquito larvae 
Southern armyworm 
Termites 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


AVERTING SHORTAGES... 


otaquine-Penick 


e@ Drug shortages have been a popular subject 
in magazines and in the public press and, of all 
the threatened shortages, none has received 
greater publicity than the Quinine position. 
Therefore, TOTAQUINE — not a new but a 
much neglected anti-malarial agent — has come 
suddenly into prominence. 

The interest of S. B. Penick & Company was 
directed to TOTAQUINE several years ago be- 
cause it seemed evident that TOTAQUINE 
could be manufactured from Latin-American 
Cinchona Bark. Substantial scientific evidence 
existed to support the belief that TOTAQUINE 
was an efficient anti-malarial agent which, if it 
could be produced in quantities comparable to 
Quinine, would be available at a recognizable 
economy of cost and of supplies. 

S. B. Penick & Company had been for years 
the most substantial importer and sponsor of the 


collection of Latin-American Cinchona Bark, 


even though the use of Latin-American Bark 
was limited as Quinine could not be produced 
from it in competition with Quinine from the 
Dutch Bark. 

The prospect that Latin-American produc- 
tion might be encouraged and increased if 
TOTAQUINE became accepted was a prospect 
worthy of attention. These original investiga- 
tions and the pilot-plant manufacture under- 
taken during the last year enabled S. B. Penick 
& Company to play its part in the American 
development of TOTAQUINE, a development 
which will have the effect of greatly increasing 
the anti-malarial effectiveness of the Cinchona 
Bark now available to us. 

Acknowledgment of the initiative of S. B. 


Penick & Company in directing attention to 


TOTAQUINE has been generously made by 


1. S. government health officials. 


high l 


Number 7 of a series of advertisements on how S. B. PENICK & COMPANY is helping 
to avert shortages in important plant alkaloids which hitherto were imported from Europe. 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


ALKALOID EXTRACTING MANUFACTURERS 


50 Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 


LARGEST BOTANICAL 


735 W. Division Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


DRUG HOUS 
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O1L, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Botanical Drugs, Spices, 
and Gums 


OPA Sets Ceiling Prices on Forty-five Spices and Spice Seeds 


—Senega Unsettlement Continues—Blood, Culver’s and 
Lady Slipper Roots Easier 


Rather more than the recent conservative number of botanical drug 
price changes turned up during operations last week. Also of interest 
was the fact that the total numbers of price shifts were almost evenly 
divided between advances and declines, with the reductions having a 
not too wide edge in point of numbers. Also, price changes came mainly 
within the seed and spice groups. 


Details on OPA price ceilings on 


forty-five spices and spice seeds appear elsewhere, this issue. 

Medicinal drugs figuring in the week’s price developments were:— 
Higher, rhubarb root and mastic gum; lower, blood, Culver’s, ladyslip- 
per, and senaga root, plus digitalis leaves. 


Sales conditions changed very little during the period under review. 
Demand seemed to be driven under a fairly tight check-rein, in which 


actual and more pressing consumer requirements held the major con- 


trol. However, signs of the block- 
ade of request continued to de- 
velop along lines suggestive that 
a brisker trade should feature the 
Fall months, leaving the way clear 
for Winter business close to nor- 
mal in volume. 


Balsams 


Copaiba.—Some broader movement 
into consumption. Firm undertones 
show strengthening. 

Fir. — Optical instrument makers 
taking excellent quantities Canadian 
balsam. Oregon moving well. Neither 
stocked excessively. 


Barks 


Black Haw.—Stable pirces at mo- 
ment. Collection not too ample. Pri- 
mary market costs fairly high last 
Summer. Current call light. 


Cinchona.—Tight control over every 








* 
Why String Them 
. . 
on Quinine 

The word “quinine” serves as 
a sort of cord on which is strung 
a number of botanical drugs 
which, in a rather loose use of 
the idea, have properties which 
at some time in the past were 
summed up in the word “qui- 
nine.” 

The several compendia so list 
at least five botanicals and the 
properties assigned them, while 
differing in individual plants, 
are:—Antiperiodic, bitter, febri- 
fuge and tonic. 

The “quinine” cord strings the 
following together: — Quinine 
bush, quinine flower and plant, 
native quinine, quinine tree, and 
wild quinine. The _ botanical 
names, classified on the basis of 
properties assigned each, are:-— 






















Antiperiodic 
Alstonia Scholaris 
Locale—East Indies, Philippines to 






Australia. Bombay. 
Common names—Dita, devil's tree, 
Palimara, native quinine. 


Bitter 


Alstonia Scholaris 
For data, see Antiperiodic. 
Parthenium Intregrifolium. 
Locale—Maryland. West 
and Minnesota. 








to Texas 









Common names — American fever- 
few, cutting almond, nephritic 
plant, wild quinine, 






Sabbatia Elliottii 
Locale—Eastern United States. 
Common names—Quinine flower, qui- 
nine plant, quinine herb. 


Febrifuge 


Parthenium Intregrifolium 
For data, see Bitter. 

Ptlea Trifoliata 
Locale—Ontario to 
















Northern Mex- 






ico, Eastern United States. 
Common Names—Ague bark, stink- 
ing ash, quinine tree. 
Tonic 


Garrya Fremontii 
Localg¢—California, 
Common names — California fever 

bush, skunk bush, quinine bush 

Considering the current crisis 
in cinchona and quinine, there 
may be more than appears in 
the mere fact that the fore- 
fathers strung these botanicals 
together on the word “quinine.” 
















Price Changes 
Advanced 


Cardamom, green, Aleppy, 5c. per Ib 

Cumin seed, Morocco, ic. per Ib, 

Cinnamon, Ceylon, No. 2, lc. per Ib. 

Clove, Zanzibar, %c, per Ib. 

Mastic gum, 25c. per Ib. 

Mustard seed, Montana, 
per Ib. 

Niger seed, %c. per Ib. 

Poppy seed, Indian, white, %c. per Ib. 

Rhubarb root, whole, 5c. per ib. 
powdered, 5c. per Ib. 

Rapeseed, dom., dwarf, 
per Ib. 

Sage, Dalmatian 

per lb. 

Spanish, 1c. per Ib. 

Thyme, Spanish, %c, per Ib. 


Reduced 


Anise, Spanish, %c. per Ib. 

Blood root, lc. per Ib. 

Culver’s root, lc. per Ib. 

Cassia, Batavia, No, 1, 
Se. per Ib. 

Celery seed, Indian, 2%c. per Ib. 

Clove, Zanzibar, %c. per lb. 

Chillies, red, Japanese Hontaka, 4c. 
per Ib. 

Digitalis, 5c. per Ib. 

Ginger root, Jamaica, 


yellow, %c. 


Essex, ‘4c. 


type, dom., 20c. 


thin quill, 


medium, Ic. 


per Ib. 

bright grinding, 1c. per Ib. 
Gold of pleasure seed, 8c. per Ib. 
Hemp seed, Manchurian, %c. per Ib. 
Lady slipper root, 2c. per Ib. 
Mace, West Indian, 10c. per Ib. 
Marjoram, Chilean, 1c. per Ib. 
Mustard seed, Washington, 

%c. per Ib, 
Nutmeg, E. 1., 110's, nominal. 
Poppy seed, Turkish, lc. per Ib. 


yellow, 


Pimento, Jamaica, %c. per Ib 

Senega root, 1c. per Ib 

Sesame seed, Indian, natural, 4c. per 
Ib. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
forty typical botanicals on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 
266.9 266.7 275.2 288.4 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 
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pound available. Possible consuming 
channel very narrow. Practically nom- 
inal market. Ordinary consumers get 
slim stocks, if any. 

Cocillana.—Pickup in pre-winter de- 
mand noted. Season gains brisker 
movement and inquiry. Steadier prices. 

Condurango. — Shipping difficulties 
from source yet to affect reserves 
here. Compared with call, stocks ap- 
pear sufficient. 

Soap. — Reasonably steady, though 
competition exists. No change now. 
Shipping situation difficult. In long 
run, should improve. Stragetic mate- 
rials get call on shipping space from 
Chile. 


Beans 


Calabar. — Quiet market. 
stocks. Sellers reserved. 

Vanilla.—Arrival of 25 tons leaves 
doubt concerning extent of stocks 
available for domestic consumption. 
Were consigned to official British 
board. More important, over long run, 
is British completion of conquest of 
Madagascar. Given reasonable atti- 
tude by British, steamers, and protec. 
tion, beans consigned to America deal- 
ers should eventually start arriving. 
OPA sets specific price ceilings at $11 


Limited 


Current prices en botanical drugs and spices are given in the alphabetical list 


ef prices beginning om page 9 
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CHECK THIS LIST 


OF HOPKINS’ ANALYZED, HIGH STANDARD 





CRUDE 


v¥ ALOES 

Vv ANISEED 

¥ BALDO LEAVES 
Vv BELLADONNA 
v¥ BENZOIN GUM 
Vv BUCHU 

Vv CELERY SEED 

Vv CHAMOMILES 

Vv CINCHONA BARK 
v¥ COCILLANA 

¥ CORIANDER 


i Tn 


SW 
I , 


ey 
REE 
0 ‘aati 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


AGAR AGAR, Japanese 
Shreds, Cut and Powder 

ALOES, Curaco and Cape 

ALTHEA ROOT 

ANISE SEED, Bulgarian 

BALSAM COPAIBA 

BALSAM PERU 

BALSAM TOLU 

BELLADONNA Leaves and Root 

BOLDO LEAVES 

BORRAGE FLOWERS 

BUCHU LEAVES 

CANARY SEED, Moroccan 2% 

CELERY SEED 

CLOVES, Zanzibar 

COCILLANA BARK 

CORIANDER OIL AND SEED 

CUMIN SEED 

DANDELION ROOT 

FENNEL SEED, Indian 

FOENUGREEK SEED 

GENTIAN ROOT 

GINGER, Jamaica 

GRAINS OF PARADISE 

GUM ARABIC AMBER SORTS 

HELLEBORE ROOT WHITE 

HERBA HERNIARIAE 

HERBE MENTHE 

HOREHOUND HERB 

IRISH MOSS 

JUNIPER BERRIES 

LAUREL LEAVES 

LAVENDER FLOWERS 

MAHUANG, Chinese 


The earth contributes and J. L. Hopkins & Company distributes every 
foreign and domestic botanical drug for which there is any commercial 
demand. A few of the many botanical drugs, ready for prompt or con- 
tract shipment from our New York City warehouses and mills, follow: 


@¢¢¢ QUOTATIONS AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST ¢¢¢¢ 


J. L. HOPKINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS, MILLERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PROFESSIONALLY 
MILLED, ANALYZED CRUDE DRUGS 


220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





e Other Imports Arriving Daily. e We Offer a Complete Line of Phar- 
maceutical Pills, Tablets, Liquids and Ointments. 
e All Orders and Inquiries Given Immediate Attention. 


DRUGS 







/ CORN SILK 

Vv DANDELION 

¥ ERGOT 

/ FENNEL SEED 
¥ FOENUGREEK 
v¥ GENTIAN ROOT 
¥ GINGER 

¥ GUM ARABIC (all kinds) 
/ HENBANE 

¥ HOREHOUND 

v¥ IPECAC 

v¥ IRISH MOSS 

Vv JUNIPER BERRIES 

v¥ KOLA NUTS 

v¥ LAUREL LEAVES 

/ LAVENDER FLOWERS 
¥ MARJORAM 

Vv OLIBANUM GUM 



















v¥ STRAMONIUM 

¢ STROPHANTHUS 
v¥ UVA_URSI 

Vv VALERIAN 

¥ WHITE SQUILLS 






Memphis 
Les Angeles 





































We Offer the Following From Stock 


MALEFERN ROOT 
MARJORAM LEAVES 
OAK MOSS 
PEPPERMINT OIL 
PIMENTO, Jamaica 
PSYLLIUM SEED AND HUSKS 
QUINCE SEED 
RHUBARB ROOT 
ROSEMARY LEAVES 
SAGE LEAVES 
SARSAPARILLA ROOT 
SAVIN OIL 

SAVOKY 

SENNA LEAVES AND PODS 
SESAME SEED HULLED 
SQUILL ROOT 
STRAMONIUM LEAVES 
STROPHANTUS SEED 
THYME LEAVES 

UVA URSA LEAVES 
VALERIAN ROOT 


AMINOPHYLLINE 
BARBITAL 
COD LIVER OIL, Medicinal 
and Poultry Grades 
EPHEDRINE SALTS 
GUM CAMPHOR, 
ICHTHAMMOL, N.F. 
MENTHOL, Japanese 
STRYCHNINE SULFATE 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
WAX,JAPAN 






KACHURIN DRUG COMPANY 


Manufacturers - Importers a Exporters - Distributors 


DRUGS - CHEMICALS - 


Street, 


525 West 43rd 
roo phone: 
eT HM. 1-2-3- b-7 1546 


Codes: A. B.C. Sth 
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OILS - BOTANICALS 


New York. 4 es 
Cable ta ss 
Kachurtn, New York 
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per pound for prime Mexican and $10 
on Bourbon beans. Reduces March 
ceiling prices 27 percent 


Berries 


Prickly Ash.—Not mentioned much. 
No sign of real scarcity. No pressure 
of substantial consumer request. 

Raspberries.—Firm in primary mar- 
ket. Steady on spot. Demand vari- 
able, day to day. No unusual com- 
petition. 


Flowers 


Chamomile. Argentina on Sep- 
tember 17 reports new crop starting 
One prominent house exported 100 
tons last year’s crop. About 80 per- 
cent of total. 

Clover.—Stock believed sufficient. 
Some variation in crop quality. Little 
variation in spot prices. Also, pri- 
mary market quotes. 

Elder.—Fair call finds fair stocks. 
Consumers show trend towara an- 
ticipation requirements. Undertones 
steady to firm. Prices hold. 

Mullein.—Quiet to dull market at 
moment. Reserves, individual sellers, 
vary almost widely. Pressing needs 
believed covered. 

Saffron. — Mexican about steady 
Irregular call. Spanish in slow re- 
quest. Stocked plentifully. Pressure 
on prices applied downward. Con- 
sumption large. 


Gums 


Arabic.—Additions to spot stocks 
substantial of late. Turned market 
back toward weaker position. Com- 
petition growing considerably. Buy- 
ers show disposition to permit natural 
forces free movement. Despite large 
arrivals, dealers glue eyes on Near 
East military situation. 

Camphor. — Strong position unal- 
tered. Demand gathering some force. 
Coverage Winter needs reason. Do- 
mestic synthetic supplying practically 
all domestic needs possible to supply. 
War needs get first call. Are sub- 
stantial. 

Karaya. — Good stocks available. 
More can get here. Likely to do so. 


ff 


vA 


Crux of forward situation remains 
Japan's wat plans connected with 
India Monsoon over permits mili- 
tary movements. Japan’s plan con- 
quest of Far East always centered on 
capturing India 

Mastic Business done around 
$3.50 per pound. Few cases available 
A few change hands 

Olibanum.—Needs met. War events 
can cut off further arrivals Not 
much, if any, known to have arrived 
for long time 

Tragacanth. Sellers reserved. 
Absorption of supplies reduces re- 
served quality. Also steadily. Near 
East situation not favorable yet. Bet- 
ter than a few weeks back. Con- 
tinuation of import dependent on 
British control of Near East. 


Herbs and Leaves 


Belladonna.—About steady. Not too 
much doing at moment. Primary mar- 
ket in Far West complains about po- 
tential buyers’ apathy to offerings. 

Buchu.—Very firm. Shipping po- 
sition opposed any weakness. Cur- 
rent transactions on conservative 
side. Fair local supplies. 

Digitalis. Reported that firm 
order could be placed at 45c. per 
pound. Needs well covered by deal- 
ers. Quality excellent this year. 

Horehound.—Should be doing bet- 
ter. Seasonal needs expected to show 
soon. Prices low and on favorable 
basis. 

Henna.—Importers eye Near East 
military situation closely. Improved 
by Russian defense of Stalingrad. 
Current spot stocks ample. 

Marjoram.—Chilean on spot shaded 
to 5lc. to 52c. per pound. Afloat, 47c. 
to 48c. by importers to consumers. 

Peppermint. -—- Domestic article 
steadier after recent price drop. Trade 
routine and along jobbing lines. 

Sage. — Dalmatian type California 
sage rises to $1.20 to $1.30 per pound. 
Spanish item higher at 32c. to 33c. 
Other varieties unchanged. Packers’ 
buying recently very good. 

Thyme.—Spanish fractionally high- 
er at 24%c. to 25c. per pound. Dull 
market. 

—Continued on page 95 
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With the latest in milling equipment and 
spot warehouse stocks, the Prentiss Mills 
and Warehouses are geared to give real 
service. Prentiss Service offers more than the 
prompt filling of orders; it includes the lat- 
est market information supplied by our staff 
of Botanical experts; it means careful hand- 
ling of each order in special mills to avoid 
injury to the medicinal properties of drugs. 
To sum it up, Prentiss Service assures 
complete manufacturing responsibility plus 
speed of production and delivery. Why not 
try it out? Call WHitehall 3-8281. 


R. J. PRENTISS & C0. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


[NousTRIAL GHemicats 


OlL ANISE @ OIL CITRONELLA 
OIL CAMPHOR WHITE + SANTONINE 
Oil COD LIVER MEDICINAL + THYMOL 


WAREHOUSE 


AND MILLS, 
JERSEY CITY, Md 


s— ESTABLISHED 
el 


VELSOR 


Ss i 
100 GOLD ST. 3 
NEW YORK 


Dogegrass For Vitamin A 
Addicts? 


‘“‘A Physician Holds an Acre of 
Doggrass to be Worth Five 
Acres of Carrots Twice Over.”’ 

—Culpeper 
* 


THEZASTROLOGER-PHYSICIAN 
in 1656 Gave 


° 
=-—<« For Bladder Ulcers 
i G RA =—<« For Blocked Urine 
For Gall Stones 


Is a Diuretic and Antiperiodic Useful 
In American Medicine 
Today 
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Essential Oils, 
Aromatic Chemicals 


Peppermint Makers Free of Price Control on Sales to Dealers 
—Dealer Prices Ceiled Tight—Other Farm Made Oils 
May Get Floors 


Developments in the market for essential oils last week were more in 
the nature of contemplation than realization. The principle of price- 
floors for essential oils made on the farm seemed to have been estab- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture during the previous week and 


the thought of many ran along the line: 


Where will farm-control of 


essential oil prices stop? Many domestic oils could be argued into De- 
partment of Agriculture price control. 
Nothing done thus far tells the producer what is the ceiling topping 


the price at which he may sell either peppermint or spearmint. 


Con- 


trariwise, the price which essential oil dealers may charge consumers 


are legally ceiled at March highs. 


Extend this kind of set-up to other 


domestic oils and a pretty kettle of fish will be on the fire. 
Demand for essential oils and aromatic chemicals ticked along 
steadily last week, changing its pitch but little and remaining within 


recent limits of volume. 


Prices for most commodities showed all the 


stability for which they have been noted for many weeks, exceptions 


being expressed lime and Brazilian orange oils. 
Substitute commodities got an excellent share of the total trade of the 


week. A real job has been done, 
and still is for that matter, in 
overcoming absences of stocks and 
stock shortages born of the war. 
Some of this job is expected to 
out last the ultimate victory of 
the United Nations. 


Essential Oils 


Almond.—Some revival of spot de- 
mand, sweet oil of domestic origin. 
Volume not large. Firm undertones 
govern fairly broad market. 


Amber.—None generally offered or 
quoted, Normal article of commerce 
about extinct. Any quotations purely 
nominal. 

Angelica.—Strong but narrow mar- 
ket. Some basic raw material offered 
with indifferent success to potential 
distillers. Stocks about to black out. 


















































Farmer Oils Get 


Stout Floors 


That silence pervading the 
peppermint and spearmint oils 
market may be the Office of 
Price Administration contem- 
plating its next move. It most 
certainly includes the cogita- 
tions of dealers regarding what 
Moses is to lead them out of the 
wilderness of uncontrolled cost 
of those oils to them. 

A powerful amount of think- 
ing goes on in that silence, 
now that the Department of 
Agriculture has built a_ stout 
concrete floor for its masters— 
the farmers. The farmers at 
least know that no action of 
OPA can make them sell pep- 
permint oil for less than $3.41 


per pound, or spearmint for 
under $2.50. Only the farmers 
themselves can get into the 


price-cellar below the floor that 
Wickard built. 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture has raised no roof over 
prices to be paid by dealers in 
peppermint and spearmint oils. 
And the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has pulled down the 
GMPR ceiling that had can- 
opied prices chargeable by the 
farmers. 

From all this it seems that 
farmer-producers have a free 
and easy uncontrolled selling 
position, while dealers’ prices 
remain anchored to the March 
price limits established by the 
General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation. 

Meanwhile, 
the declared 


dealers mull over 
intention of OPA 








to scrutinize closely the prices 
at which the farmer sells these 
oils, not forgetting that the 


price-floors established by the 
Department of Agriculture were 
to “serve as a guide to the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in 
fixing ceiling prices on farm 
products.” 









Price Changes 
Advanced 


None 


Reduced 


per Ib. 
per Ib. 


expressed, $1 
Brazilian, ldc. 


Lime, 
Orange, 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical essential oils on 


the basis of $100 for August 1, 
1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
283.0 283.0 283.8 227.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 





Anise——Some genuine Russian oil 
offered around $3.60 per pound. Com- 
pared with article offered spot at $2.75. 
Russian oil aroused little interest. Too 
high. Quality excellent. 

Apricot.—Narrow but steady market. 
Consumers carry fair stocks at mo- 
ment. Coast producers reported taking 
firm position. Base position on agri- 
cultural classification of farm products 
generally. 

Bay.—Business on light side. Orders 
indicate hand-to-mouth buyer opera- 
tions. Primary market points lacking 
in weakness. Transport to spot entails 
some difficulty. 

Birchtar.—Spot oil would find buy- 
ers with little difficulty. Virtually ex- 
tinct among dealers. Consumers re- 
ported still with warehouse reserves. 

Bois de Rose.—Decline checked. Still 
unsettled here. Offerings increased 
from source recently. Consumption on 
moderate basis. 

Cajeput. — Remarkable steady, con- 
sidering volume current demand. Re- 
serves fairly good, some consuming 
quarters. Dealers’ stocks on short side. 

Calamus.— Probably have to wait 
United Nations victory to get this item 
again. 

Camphor.—Substitutes and byprod- 
uct domestic camphor manufacture 
find some favor with manufacturing 
consumers, Trade light at best. Regu- 
lar oil virtually out of dealer stocks. 

Cananga.—Prices fail to weaken fur- 
ther. Conditions still indicate presence 
of competition. Sharp contrast with 
recent position. 

Capsicum (Oleoresin).—Supplies do- 
mestic raw material very good. Pro- 
duction could be boosted on heavier 
consumption requirements. Quotations 
steady to firm. 

Caraway.—Might be that some could 
get through from Europe. Chance very 
slim. Have not heard domestic experi- 
ment distillation of whiskered Syrian 
seed now fairly plentiful. Also Mo- 
rocco seed. 

Cardamom.—Real need might bring 
substantial experimentation domestic 
production from seeds still available 
for import. Market virtually nominal. 
Price kills demand. 


¢*wrent prices on essential oils and aromatic chemicals are given in the alpha- 


betical list ef prices beginning on page 9 
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As a REPLACEMENT for 
Hard-To-Get Camphoraceous Oils 


CAM-0-SASS MM&R 


This 100% U.S. A. product of the M M & R laboratories has 
been proved a highly satisfactory, low cost replacement for 
high priced, hard-to-get camphoraceous oils such as Oil 
Sassafras Artificial, etc. 

It has a decided camphoraceous odor leaning toward the 
Sassafrassy type and provides lasting coverage. Works satis- 
factorily as a perfume or deodorant for all technical products. 

Let us send you a testing sample and suggestions for using 
CAM-O-SASS effectively. 


Macnus,Maset Maste & Revwaro,ine. INC. 


Simca vege” SL OME OF THETWORLD's OnsAT Yast Suppitens Gp essential 
" DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK cir © 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES © CANADA: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., TORONTO 





Distilled at Linden, N. J. from selected Mysore Heartwood 
by Sole Distillers and Selling Agents 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
11 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ESSENTIAL NATURAL FLORAL AROMATIC 
OILS PRODUCTS CHEMICALS 





D. W. HUTCHINSON & CO., Inc. 
ESSENTIAL OILS —exrorr 


Established 1896 New York City 





IMPORT 
162-164 Front Street 
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BAYONNE COMPANY, Inc. 


404 Fourth Ave. New York City 
Tel. MUrray Hill 5-0250-1-2 
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IT’S HERE! NEW CROP 


OIL of DILL 


F944-4-4-4-444-4444444646 


Ideal crop conditions are respon- 
sible for the fine yield and excel- 
lent quality of this year’s OIL of 
DILL WEED for which we are 
now booking contracts. Prices, 
too, are lower than they have been 
for many months, — all of which 
is good news for the country’s 
leading pickle processors, most 
of whom use our OIL of DILL 
WEED exclusively. Take a tip 
and negotiate your season's re- 
quirements NOW ! 


9994-4-4-4-4-44-6-644-4404- 
HARVESTING DILL WEED 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW wok 
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ST. LOUIS 
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Cassia.—Still some spot oil of high 
quality available. Price liberal con- 
sidering general position on replace- 


(OILS FROM CALIFORNIA 


ALMOND OIL 
APRICOT KERNEL OIL 
AVOCADO OIL 
DILL OIL 
EUCALYPTUS OIL 
GRAPESEED OIL 
JUNIPER OIL 
PEPPERMINT OIL 


THE HOUSE OF WALLACE 


1300 West 8th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Direct Wire Western Union 


ments, Consumer stocks being hus- 
banded by manufacturers. Prices quiet, 
steady. 

Cedarleaf.—Reports of further price 
shading unconfirmed. Market appears 
still unsettled. Buying support lacking 
on major scale. 

Cedarwood.—More spirited inquiry 
reported, some quarters, Others say 
dull market. Prices steady to firm on 
spot. Offerings moderate from source. 

Celery—Limited quantities at high, 
strong, unchanged prices. Some talk of 
possible experimentation distilling In- 
dian seed. Yield on short side means 
high cost, 

Citronella.—Situation changed very 
little, Recent arrivals return to firmer 
spot market. Stocks definitely conser- 
vative. Next arrivals on lap of gods at 


Importers 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
From Oniginal Sources 


BUSH PAN-AMERICA, LTD. 


136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


CABLE: ARROBUSH 


BENZALDEHYDE, N.F. 
METHYL BENZOATE, ABs. 


Van SCHAACK CHEMICAL Works, INc. 


3430 Henderson Street, Chicago 


IN NEW YORK 
ROBERT & COMPANY 
25 Broad Street 


IN DETROIT 
CONTINENTAL CHEM. CO. 
2640 Harding Avenue 


Call De O First 


FOR 


#« ESSENTIAL OILS 


* BALSAMS 


MICALS 


W. believe you will find D & O's 
144 years experience in the Essential 
Oil field invaluable to you—not only 
in providing you with products of 
high quality and uniformity — but 
also in assisting you in the solution 
of any technical problems in connec- 
tion with your formulas. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST! 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BOSTON 


+ CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 


Plant and Laboratories: Bayonne, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 
1798 
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some unknown, indefinite date. C’est 
la guerre. 

Clove.—British running over Mada- 
gascar means possible resumption of 
oil to this market. No positive assur- 
ance. Could mean shipments of spice, 
too. Meanwhile, spot oil strong. 

Coriander. — Little interest shown. 
Little oil available. Some Russian oils 
reached here recently. Not known to 
include coriander. 

Croton.—Demand on hand-to-mouth 
basis. Stocks in almost similar posi- 
tion. Quotations firmly maintained, all 
directions. 

Cumin.—A few pounds still exist. 
Held at high, strong prices. Little 
chance for replenishment at moment. 

Dill. — Definitely quiet throughout 
past week. Decline in prices checked. 
Inactive period likely to be long dura- 
tion. Stocks fair. 

Eucalyptus. — South American oil 
reaching here got no accolades for 
quality. Determination to raise quality 
in Brazil would bear dividends now is 
successful. Current spot undertakings 
conservative. 

Fennel.— Most dealers have none. 
Small stocks at best. Little demand 
at moment. Mainly jobbing in charac- 
ter. 

Geranium. — Situation near some 
primary market suggestive of possible 
resumption of occasional shipments. 
Shipping space and protection of 
freighters involved among other prob- 
lems. 

Grapefruit. — Less fruit than usual 
available for oil production. Demand 
for fruit running high. Oil quiet on 
spot at moment. 

Ginger.—Raw material position dis- 
appointing and without much hope of 
betterment. Transport a_ principal 
obstacle. Also, shipping space. Oil very 
firm at high prices. 

Guaiacwood (Concrete). Offered in 
some force recently from West Indian 
sources. Stirred no major interest 
among buyers, 

Juniper.—Doubt concerning probable 
production. Curbed gin manufacture 
generative cause of uncertainty. Some 
fair stocks now exist. Purely from do- 
mestic sources. 


Lavender.—Almost total dependence 
on own stocks governs manufacturers 
use, this item. No satisfactory replacer, 
natural French oil, in other foreign 
countries. Some success in laboratory 
substitutes attends local dealers. 

Lemon. — Business rather slow, lo- 
cally. Recession seasonable in charac- 
ter. No shift of values. Domestic oil 
fastened tight to long prevailing posi- 
tion. 

Lemongrass. — Competition in fore- 
front, Actual needs being met from 
domestic, nearby production. Some 
talk that new projects will outlive the 
war. 

Lime. — Expressed oil shaded to 
$12.50 per pound, minimum. Range 
very wide, depending on seller and 
quality. Basic position totally un- 
changed on high quality oil. 

Lignaloe. — Transport from Mexico 
solely by rail. Expense raised substan- 
tially. Current spot market narrow but 
steady. 

Orange.—Demand not near boiling 
point. Merely simmers. Finds plenty 
of oil to satisfy needs. Brazilian oil 
shaded to $1.85 to $1.95 per pound 
under competition. Others unchanged. 

Patchouli.—Break in prices checked 
promptly. Supply available conserva- 
tive. Inquiry and sales volume con- 
servative. 

Peppermint.—OPA cannot set price 
under $3.41 per pound, floor provided 
by Department of Agriculture under 
law. Comparison with price paid by 
Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion interesting. AMA in August 
bought 33,320 pounds, valued at $183,- 
840. Average of $5.50 per pound. Iden- 
tical with spot quotation of dealers. 
Some think OPA may return to “Wars” 
since Wickard’s department built a 
floor. 

Sassafras, — Agricultural Marketing 
Administration purchases total 2,250 
pounds, valee $3,712. Bought at aver- 
age of $1.65 per pound. Compared 
with spot at $2. Spot business light 
last week. 

Spearmint.—OPA makes no move to 
utilize floor of $2.50 per pound. Spot 
oil, $3 per pound. Outcome of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s pronouncement 
of legal minimum for farmers watched 
closely. 

Wormseed.—Agricultural Marketing 
Administration August accumulative 


purchase total 8,500 pounds, value $23,- 
100. Average of $2.71 paid. Compare 
with spot dealers minimum of $2.95. 
Item could come before Department of 
Agriculture to be given price-floor. 

Wormwood.—Quiet but very steady. 
Largest consumer reported well cov- 
ered. Current transactions on conserv- 
ative side. 

Ylang Ylang.—All eyes of discrim- 
inating manufacturing perfumers on 
Madasgascar. British successes open 
possibility resumption of shipments. 
Problem of freight space and freighter 
protection by convoy remains in status 
quo. 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Acetophenone. — Routine activity in 
very firm market. Reserves moderate, 
most quarters. Some dealers lack sup- 
plies. 

Amy] Acetate.—Perfume grade doing 
well. Stocks moderate. Selling around 
50c. per pound where available. 

Amyl Phenylacetate. — Narrow but 
firm market. Buyers trade close to 
actual needs. Usual dealer price 
around $3.75 per pound. 

Anethol.—Quiet but firm. Demand 
irregular. Lacks sustained volume. Re- 
serves moderate to light, all quarters. 

Anisic Aldehyde. — Inquiry upped 
moderately. Prompt deliveries main 
burden of call. Little surplus available. 

Benzaldehyde. — No improvement in 
supply available. Buyers and sellers 
alike on short rations. Market exists 
for every pound produceable. 

Benzophenone.—Some gain in busi- 
ness noted among dealers. Producers 
report moderate but steady replace- 
ment activity. 

Benzyl Compounds.—Tight situation 
continued. Likely to continue. Relief 
possible only on acquisition larger sup- 
plies raw materials. 

Borneol.—None known to be avail- 
able. None in sight. 

Cinnamic Alcohol. — Dealers with 
ceiling around $6.50 per pound quoting 
$3.35 on resale lots. Producers report 
firm market. 

Citral.—Ceilings at upwards of $7.50 
per pound reported. Resellers offering 
around $5.50 and doing business, 

Citronellol. — Not a sign of larger 
supply or easier prices. Strong under- 
tones govern all points. 

Coumarin.—Leading producers’ de- 
liveries very good, considering difficul- 
ties hampering expansion of available 
stocks. Selling rapidly into consump- 
tion. 

Dimethyl Phthalate. — Rather more 
competition among resellers. Produ- 
cers indicate no change in sturdily 
maintained position. 

Ethyl Acetate.—N. F. VII item firm. 
Most sales at 25c. per pound in five 
pound bottles. Fair volume. 

Ethyl Cinnamate, — Call irregular. 
Also stocks available in broad distribu- 
tion, spot market. Very firm under- 
tones and prices. 


ese secu 
Cosmetic Cross-Hauling 
Studied by WPB 


—Continued from page 5 
committee of the toiletries and cos- 
metics industry on _ transportation 
problems. 

As viewed by the WPB the biggest 
problem to be faced is how to bring 
about a reduction of cross-hauling— 
that is producers in the west and mid- 
west buying their raw materials in 
the east and after manufacture ship- 
ping the finished product back to the 
east, and vice versa. This is a prac- 
tice that is not alone inherent to the 
toiletries and cosmetics industry but 
is found in many other industries. 
And is a practice which WPB feels 
must be discontinued wherever pos- 
sible because of the increasing prob- 
lem of transportation of necessary 
war materials. 

No solution of the problem has yet 
been advanced, but it is a matter of 
study by the advisory committee and 
the WPB is hopeful that the commit- 
tee will have some helpful suggestions 
or recommendations to offer when the 
group next meets. 

With respect to packaging the aim 
is to bring about a reduction in the 
weight and to encourage the selling 
of toiletries and cosmetics to whole- 
salers and retailers in larger quantity 
lots, and thus bring about a reduction 
in the amount of transportation in- 
volved. In other words to make 
fewer but larger shipments at a time, 
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Petroleum Products 


No Relief Yet From Inadequacy of Tankcars for Shipping Petroleum 
Chemicals, Despite OPC’s Pooling of Supplies and Trans- 
portation Facilities of Gasoline, Kerosene and Fuel Oils 


Although definite steps have been taken by the Office of the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator within the past week toward speeding up and 
increasing the efficiency of the rail movement of gasoline, kerosene, 
heating, lubricating and some other mineral oils from production 
points in the Middle West into consuming centers in the Atlantic 
seaboard states, the shortage of overland transportation facilities has 


continued unrelieved 
Coast areas. 


in the Southwest, Mid-Continent and Pacific 
Hence, despite a recent further stepping-up of the out- 


put of these petroleum derivatives at the refineries in these districts, 
it has been impossible to procure enough conveyances for all the prin- 
cipal petroleum chemicals, including solvents, diluents, liquefied gases, 


petrolatums and waxes, urgently required by consumers. 


And the 


supply situation in these petroleum derivatives has continued to 


tighten. 


With the reaching of the date, on October 1, for the imposition of 
complete allocation control on the nine high-solvency aromatic- 
naphthas with a distillation point under 330 degrees, former users of 
these aromatics who have been unable to obtain authorization to buy 
them have turned to employment of the aliphatics, the petroleum 
base products above the range of 330 degrees, and hence free from 
such allocation, and also to specially-derived substitutes. 

Even before OPC ordered the pooling of petroleum supplies and fa- 
cilities, on the Atlantic seaboard, by issuing directive 59, whereby 
tankcars hauling these supplies are to move to the East Coast in 
solid trains and be unloaded only at centrally-located terminals, cap- 
able of handling trainload shipments, the tankcar shipments of pe- 
troleum to the Atlantic seaboard, arranged by Petroleum Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes, had established an all-time record high mark at 


at 856,710 barrels for the week 
ended September 19. 

In a revision of maximum 
price regulation No. 88, applying 
to petroleum products, OPA has 
set ceiling prices for natural gas, 
at the highest of May 1, 1942, for 
wet and October 1, 1941, for dry. 


Solvents and Diluents 


Aromatic Solvents—With the sub- 
mission to complete allocation regula- 
tion, October 1, of nine high-solvency 
aromatic naphthas having distillation 
points under 330 degrees, there has 







Petroleum’s 
Alpha-Omega 


Thirty years ago, chemists and 
physicists believed they had 
reached the last frontier in the 
evolution of petroleum prod- 
ucts, when they devised the 
“cracking” of petroleum and 
isolation of its molecules, with 
subsequent reunions of two, 
three or more of these fractions 
in the formation of new and 
hitherto undreamed-of products. 
Today these scientists realize 
that they still have a long way 
to go, to pass through the last 
frontier. 

They soon found that they 
could produce from petroleum 
the coaltar bases—benzol, toluol 
and zylol—also alcohols. World 
War I spurred them on to the 
discovery of nitrotoluol and 
other powerful explosives. In 
the peacetime interval, which 
followed that conflict, they 
evolved the liquefied petroleum 
gas industry with recovery and 
liquefication of such light hvdro- 
carbon gases as methane, ethane, 
propane. iso-butane, normal bu- 
tane, pentane. hexane, heptane 
and octane, furnishing sources of 
controlled heat in a great var- 
iety of applications in war and 
other industries and bases for 
the production of such com- 
modities as_ plastics, textile 
fibers and industrial chemicals. 
Then, at the outset of World 
War II, they devised the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber 
from butadiene, the enrichment 
of aviation gasoline with the 
lighter fraction gases and sev- 
eral new high explosives. 

And now comes the evolution 
from these vases of “allvl alco- 
hol.” ingredient for making se- 
datives and the hase for an jm- 
proved anaesthetic, known as 
“eyclopropane.” 















































Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 


Reduced 
Natural (casinghead) gasoline, 26-70 
octane, in tanks, Oklahoma-Texas 
area, 4c. per gal. 

Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


__—_—_—_—_———$————————— $$$ ————————— 


arisen a keen demand for the alipha- 
tics, as the compounds containing the 
fatty acids and other derivatives of 
paraffin hydrocarbons are designated. 
Users unable to obtain the necessary 
allocations of the WPB-controlled aro- 
matics are seeking those with higher 
distillation points ranging up to 400 
degrees, outside allocation control, and 
other substitutes. A large refining in- 
terest on the Pacific Coast, whose out- 
put has recently been given over to 
federal control, is planning to re- 
enter the Eastern markets with its 
naphthas and paraffin waxes, having 
obtained the assent of the federal au- 
thorities to its plans for having its 
sales agencies in New York handle 
these products, as formerly. 

Cleaners’ Naphtha. — An increasing 
buying interest is manifested in this 
product. Stocks are being lowered and 
prices firmly held. 

Lacquer Diluent.—Paint industry is 
making more extensive purchases 
daily, thereby reducing supplies still 
further. Market strong. 

Mineral Spirit—Under a steadily ex- 
panding demand, movement of the 
various grades is reaching a sizable 
volume. Prices well maintained. 

Rubber Solvent.—A growing pur- 


chasing movement is noted in this 
product. Stocks are being steadily 


diminished and prices strongly held. 

Stoddard Solvent. — Continues in 
brisk demand. Stocks have been low- 
ered to levels considerably below those 
recently prevailing. Prices firmly 
maintained. 

V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Although war 
industries continue to absorb large 
quantities, the paint trade is also able 
to fill its requirements. Hence, sup- 
plies are steadily diminishing. Market 
holds very strong. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—October 2 


Most suppliers have less material to 
apply upon orders than they need and 
hence the offerings in the market are 
being held down to minimum levels. 

Aromatic Solvents.—Control stringent, 
market firm, 


Current prices on petroleum and its products are given m the alphabetical list 


of prices beginning on page 9 
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Cleaners’ Naphtha.—Supply _ limited, 
prices steady. 

Lacquer Diluent.—Good movement, 
market holding. 

Mineral Spirit—Good call, no price 
change. 

Rubber Solvent.—Buying expanding, 


firm quotations. 
Stoddard Solvent.—Buying taking all 
available, prices firm. 


V.M. & P Naphtha.—Persistent 
mand, market strong. 


de- 


San Francisco—October 1 

Allocations on the xylol and _ toluol 
equivalents in the aromatic naphthas 
division went into effect today. Produc- 
tion schedules have been rearranged ac- 
cordingly. Producers now anticipate no 
difficulties in filling orders. 

Aromatic Naphthas.—Shipments cur- 
tailed by allocations which go into ef- 
fect at once. 

Lacquer Diluent—Demand is good. 

Rubber Solvent—Movement is more 
or less routine insofar as demand on the 
Pacific Coast is concerned. 

Stoddard Solvent. — Shipments are 
good and the trade’s requirements are 
noted as heavy. 

V. M. & P. Naphthas.—Purchasing ac- 
tivity continues along very fair lines. 


Tulsa—October 2 


Demand for lacquers and diluents ex- 
panding but market becoming still 
tighter. Allocation control is restricting 
operations in naphthas. Difficulties ex- 
perienced in obtaining adequate trans- 
portation facilities hampering move- 
ment. Stocks generally are below re- 
quirements. 

V.M. & P. Naphtha.—Paint trade un- 
able to obtain all it needs. Prices 
strongly held as stocks continue to re- 
cede. 


Lighter Fractions 


Butane.—An active buying move- 
ment continues, with stocks of this 
light hydrocarbon being correspond- 
ingly lowered. Prices well maintained. 

Heptane.—Both laboratory and in- 
dustrial grades are in brisk demand. 
Supplies are being steadily reduced. 
Tone strong. 

Hexanes.—A steadily growing buy- 
ing interest is shown for this liquid 
gas, whose stocks are being constantly 
lowered. Prices are being firmly held. 

Octanes.—Continue in keen request 
Stocks are light and the market tone 
strong. 

Pentanes. — Supply situation con- 
tinues to tighten as buying reaches still 
larger proportions, Prices well main- 
tained. 

Propane.—In unabatedly active de- 
mand. Stocks being steadily lowered. 
Prices firmly held. 


Markets at Other Centers 
Chicago—October 2 


Butane. — Movement brisk, prices 
strong. 

Heptanes.—Interest good, market firm. 
Hexanes.—Buying active, quotations 
steady. 

Octanes.—Good call, market holding. 
Pentanes. — Supplies restricted, no 


price change. 
Propane.—Undertone firm, prices stiff. 


San Francisco—October 1 


Butane.—Demand is probably at an all- 
time high, but the petroleum companies 
are in a much better position to meet 
the situation now. 

Propane.—production of propane is im- 
proving. 


Tulsa—October 2 


Offerings of the lighter hydrocarbons 
are small-sized, far below requirements. 
Suppliers in many instances are forced 
to decline orders for lack of adequate 


transportation facilities. Prices are 
strongly maintained. 
Butane.—-An active movement into 


consuming channels is noted but cannot 
expand further because of the meager- 
ness of supplies. Prices strongly held. 

Propane.— Need of more tankcars, 
equipped for shipping this liquid gas, is 
hampering operations. Supplies are be- 
coming tighter. Tone strong. 


Petrolatums and Waxes 


Paraffin.—Buying interest far ex- 
ceeds available supplies in some of the 
grades of crude scale, semi-refined and 
fully-refined waxes and the undertone 
of the market is resultantly strong. 
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Petrolatum.—A fair call is noted for 
all grades but stocks continue ample. 
Although refiners and other suppliers 
continue to quote to the trade at ceil- 
ing prices, some concessions are being 
made on government contracts. 

Amorphous Waxes. — Continue in 
brisk demand. Stocks are rather light 
and prices firmly held. 

White Mineral Oils——The situation 
in these oils shows some weakness. A 
moderate-sized buying interest is 
manifested but supplies are more than 
sufficient for current requirements and 
there is a tendency on the part of 
some suppliers to shade prices. 


Markets at Other Centers 
Chicago—October 2 


Paraffin——Supplies limited, market 
strong. , 
Petrolatums. — Comfortable demand 


and supply position, prices steady. 
White Mineral Oils—Stable demand- 
and-supply, no price change. 


Los Angeles—October 1 


Demand is still outstripping supply in 
petrolatums and waxes, here, Buyers 
are calling for sizable quantities and 
suppliers in many instances, notably in 
paraffins, are unable to fill all orders. 

Demand for paraffin good; market 
steady. Producers behind in orders. 
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We will show you how to adapt available com- 
modities to replace those now difficult to obtain. 


210 South 13th Street 


“Nothing Pays Like Research” 


Fuels and Lubricants 


Crude Petroleum. — Production is 
again being stepped up. The daily 
average output of crude oil for the 
week ended September 26 has reached 
3,909,050 barrels, as compared with a 
daily average for the four weeks 
ended on that date of 3,857,500 bar- 
rels. Announcement has been made 
that within sixty days the federal 
barge lines will begin receiving river 
barges, with an oil carrying capacity 
of 5,000,000 barrels. This should help 
to replace coastal traffic in tank ships, 
which has been so greatly curtailed 
since the outset of this year by sub- 
marine attacks. It is figured that much 
oil can be moved in the new barges up 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and 
various tributaries of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers, if sufficient tow 
boats are made available. 

Gasoline.—Although production has 
continued to climb in the aggregate 
and the demand has continued un- 
abatedly active, operations are still 
handicapped by the insufficiency of 
tankcars in the Mid-Continent and 


Gulf Coast areas. Oil refinery runs in 
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the United States have been swelled 
within the week ended September 26 


to a total of 2,802,000 barrels, daily, the 
highest level reached since early this 
year. Stocks of gasoline have con- 
tinued to diminish, showing a drop of 
332,000 barrels for the week ended 
September 26 which has brought them 
down to 80,550,000 barrels. In many 
quarters it is doubted that deliveries 
of gasoline, kerosene and fuel oils in 
the eastern regions can be increased to 
the predicted extent of 40 percent 
through the now-authorized pooling 
of transportation and terminal facili- 
ties with the operation of solid trains 
between bulk terminals. But it is con- 
ceded that consumption of gasoline 
will be materially reduced by the 
carrying out of the OPA program call- 
ing for rationing of both gasoline and 
tires throughout the country on and 
after November 22. Production of 
natural gasoline has continued to 
climb, of late, with the daily average 
up to 9,218,000 gallons for July, as com- 
pared with 9,181,000 gallons for June. 
Stocks of natural gasoline and other 
light products are shown to have in- 
creased frotn 273,714,000 gallons on 
June 30 to 276,696,000 gallons on July 
31. In recognition of a recent further 
amplification of the output, prices of 
crude gasoline in the Oklahoma-Texas 
area have been marked down a quar- 
ter cent a gallon within the past week. 
This has been followed by OPA’s ac- 
tion setting ceiling prices for both 
wet and dry natural gas through a 
revision of price schedule No. 88, 
which, however, does not affect prices 
charged by public utilities. 


Kerosene.—An increasingly stronger 
undertone is noted as supplies have 
continued to be lowered. 

Fuel Oil.—With rationing made of- 
ficially effective October 1 in New 
York and twenty-nine other states 
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Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 


961-976 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, NJ. 
Telephone; Bigelow $-4020 


202 East 44th Street 
MUrray Hill 2-0007 


under orders from WPB, the eastern 
market for this fuel has strengthened 
still further. Immediately prior to the 
beginning of rationing, there was a 
rush to stock up on heating oils. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—October 2 

Facilities for moving material to 
buyers in various regions is interfering 
with a free play of demand and supply, 
but buyers and sellers are more or less 
reconciled to this situation. Orders for 
gasoline and related items are sizable. 

Gasoline.—Active interest, prices hold- 


ing. 

Kerosene.—Strong demand, no market 
change. 

Lubricating Oils—Good call, quota- 
tions firm. 

i? cel 6s wee 
Bids Wanted 

Asphaltic Cement:—25,000 gallons; Re- 
gional Procurement Officer, Treasury De- 
partment, 76 Ninth avenue, New York, in- 
vitation 22-801725-R, openings October 5, 

Calcium Chloride:—2,000 pounds; Acting 
Supply Officer, Veterans Administration 


Supply, Danville, Ill., invitation 4-81, open- 
ings October 9. 

Cartons Corrugated:—Sealed bids are 
wanted by the Chicago Quartermaster De- 
pot, 1819 W. Pershing Road, invitation 199- 


S-43-2, openings Cctober 13. 

Drugs and Chemicals:—For Hines, IIL, 
and Perry Point, Md.; Procurement Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton; invitation 61, openings October 16 

Drugs and Chemicals:—For Hines, IIL, 
and Perry Point, Md.; Procurement Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, invitation 72, openings October 16. 

Fire Extinguishers:—Sealed bids are 
wanted by the Chicago Quartermaster De- 
pot, 1819, W. Pershing Road; invitation 


199-S-43-2, openings October 13. 

Fruit Juices:—Chief, Purchase Branch, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, an- 
nouncement FSC-966, openings October 12. 

Insulating Material:—2,000 square feet 
insulating material; Purchasing Agent, 
District Government, Washington, Sewer 
Division; schedule 3352, openings October 


5. 

Lime, Hydrated:—2,000 pounds: Acting 
Supply Officer, Veterans Administration 
Supply, Danville, Ill, invitation 43-81, 
openings October 9. 
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District 
60 pounds mer- 
schedule 3368, 


Mercury: — Purchasing Agent, 
Government, Washington; 
cury, Health Department; 
openings October 8. 

Paint Cans:—Sealed bids are wanted by 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 W. 
Pershing Road, invitation 199-S-43-2, open- 
ings October 13. 

Rubber Scrap:—242 pounds; sealed bids 
are wanted by the Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, 910 Quarrier Street, 
Charleston, W. Va., invitation NYA Doc. 
No. 1, openings October 5. 

Rubber Scrap:—242 pounds: sealed bids 
are wanted by the Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, 910 Quarrier Street, 
Charleston, W. Va., invitation NYA No. 
AR-5, openings October 5. 


Rubber Scrap:—694 pounds; sealed bids 


are wanted by the Procurement office, 
Treasury Department, Harrisburg, Pa., in- 
vitation PA-397, openings October 8. 

Soda Aluminate:—200 pounds: Acting 
Supply Officer Veterans Administration 
Supply, Danyjlle Tll., invitation 43-81, 
openings October 9 

Steel Drums:—Sealed bids are wanted by 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 W. 
Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill, invitation 


199-S-43-2, openings October 13 
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ODT Makes Exception 
To 200-Mile Order 


—Continued from page 7 

crude petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts in tankears of a shell capacity of 
not less than 7,000 gallons into seven- 
teen Eastern States and the District 
of Columbia. Also excepted were pe- 
troleum shipments in tankcars of any 
capacity into the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The exception order 
thus extends to 200 miles the radius 
covered by the ODT permit system on 
tankcars, but exempts from its provi- 
sions the movement of petroleum in 
the larger tankcars into the Eastern 
district and petroleum movement in 
cars of any size into the two Western 
States. The amendment added foreign 
points to destinations affected by the 
order. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Fertilizer Materials 


Industry Trying to Compensate for Shortage of Chemical Nitrates 
With Relatively Higher-Cost Organics As Government's 
Amplification of Inorganic Output Seems Remote 


Simultaneously with an announcement of the continuation of the 
September price schedule for Chilean nitrates through October, fol- 
lowing the precedent set by the domestic manufacturers of nitrate of 
soda by the air-fixation process, it has been reported that the War 
Production Board and other federal agencies are backing a movement 
for amplifying this country’s production of nitrates, so urgently needed 
as fertilizing materials of the highest importance, by extending the 
number and combined output of government-constructed and operated 
plants making anhydrous ammonia and sulphate of ammonia. From 
this source it is asserted that sufficient synthetic nitrogen will be forth- 
coming within the ensuing twelve or fifteen months to swell the aggre- 
gate production of chemical nitrogen products to such large proportions 
as to meet the pressing requirements of agriculture as well as military 
and lend-lease needs. But, although thus comforted by this promise of 
some relief from the shortage of chemical nitrogens, possibly by next 
Spring, the fertilizer industry is still facing a critical shortage of nitro- 
gen from that source and cannot hope for material modifications of 
the government restrictions on the use of these inorganic products as 
fertilizing agents for a long time to come. 

While recourse is being had on an increasing scale in the South to 
the sowing of winter legumes, to generate nitrogen in the soil for the 
growing of cotton, corn and similar crops, the search for oil seed 
nitrogenates is now being intensified. It is handicapped, however, by 
the inadequacy of the available supply and by the high cost of each 
nitrogen unit obtainable from cottonseed, linseed, soybean and peanut 
meals, which runs much above those procurable from chemical nitrogen 
products, and also by the unavailability of animal nitrogenates, par- 
ticularly dried blood and tankage, which are now being used by the 
meat packers themselves. 

The only important price revisions within the past week have 
occurred in linseed meal, whose 
quotation has been lowered $1.50 
per ton, to bring it closer to a 
parity with the prices for cotton- 








Price Changes 


seed and peanut meals and also aa Advanced 
ried bloo« igh-grade iroune 
for new crop soybean meal, and in 6-17 percent ammonia, bulke Chl: 
a further slight markup of dried cago, Se. per unit-ton. 
blood in Chicago. Reduced 
Linseed meal, 32 percent, in sacks 
New York area, $1.50 per ton 


Nitrogenates 


Castor Pomace.— Although recent 
arrivals of sizable cargoes of castor four typical fertilizer materials 
beans from Brazil have furnished the on the basis of 100 for August 1 
wherewithal for a resumption of meal 1914, compare as follows:— ; 
making as well as oil pressing = 

. ' ° Last Prev. Last Last 
operations in two mills while ob- week. peda ly ouek. cae. 
viating the necessity for a hitherto 718 71.8 71.8 70.6 
contemplated shutdown in another 
pressing plant, the immediately avail- 
able supply of this meal is far from 
plentiful and prices are being firmly 
held at the selling level. To date, 
however, the period allocation of eS 
castor oil, made effective October 1 by = 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 





WPB’s Preference Order M-235, has 
ae —— had no appreciable effect upon tne 
market. 

Liming Materials Cottonseed Meal.- A brief demand 

. continues for this meal. Supplies 

Although few types of ferti- | strongly maintained at $35 to $35.50 

lizer materials are now being ap- per ton for 8 percent at Southeast 
plied to the soil at this time of || mills for October delivery. 

the year, outside the southern- Cyanamid. — With war industries 

most reaches of the United still taking up the lion’s sare of this 

States and our still more south- nitrogen-bearing material, the fer- 


erly neighboring countries, lime 
| furnishes a notable exception, 
being spread on and imbedded 
in the earth of many farms, gar- 
dens and lawns in northerly as 
well as southerly sectors of the || 
East, wherein acidity is the bane |} 
of cultivators and the need for |; 
neutralizing it and sweetening 
the soil has become essential to 
its health and abundant produc- 
tivity. 

Today the bulk of agricultural 
liming materials is bought by 
the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and distributed 
to the farmers. The huge ex- 
| tent to which these liming ma- 
terials are used on acidulous 
farm soils in the East is indi- 
cated by the record of this dis- 
tribution. Since 1928, when 
AAA commenced donating these 
liming materials to our agricul- 
turalists, in connection with the 
country’s soil conservation pro- 
gram, the amount used annually 
has increased from  approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 tons to nearly 
16,000,000 tons for 1941. This 
year the amount thus distrib- 
uted is expected to run well 
above 18,000,000 tons. 

















tilizer industry is able to procure only 
a small percentage, as it continues 
subject to WPB allocations. 

Dried Blood.—None of this mate- 
rial is now available for the fertilizer 
trade, even if the trade felt qualified 
to pay the high prices hitherto named 
for any and all grades and until re- 
cently paid with alacrity by feed 
manufacturers. Erstwhile suppliers of 
high-grade, unground dried blood in 
Chicago, who had heretofore lagged 
behind the leaders in raising their 
quotations, have joined the latter by 
marking up their price for this grade 
5 cents additional to $5.90 per unit- 
ton. 

Fish Meal.—Although it is now con- 
ceded that this season’s catch of men- 
haden will prove somewhat smaller 
than that for 1941, the amount of fish 
scrap available for the fertilizer trade 
will about equal that for last year, 
inasmuch as the menhaden yield off 
the East coast has been greatly am- 
plified by a big catch of sardines off 
the Pacific Coast. Meal crushers con- 
tinue obdurate about making their 
product, because of their dissatisfac- 
tion over the $3 differential over 
scrap prices. 

Linseed Meal.—In an effort to en- 
courage buying by fertilizer interests, 
leading pressers have reduced their 


Current prices on fertilizer materials are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginning en page 9 
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quotation for the 32 percent grade of 
meal from $37.50 to $36 per ton for 
October-January delivery in the New 
York area and to $37 f.o.b. Buffalo, 
for October and the first half of No- 
vember. 

Nitrate of Soda—The September 
price schedule of Chilean nitrates has 
been extended to October, following 
the example of the domestic manufac- 
turers of the air-fixation process prod- 
uct. Imports of natural nitrates from 
Chile continue to reach sizable pro- 
portions. The War Shipping Admin- 
istration has issued a directive desig- 
nated as rate order 15, imposing these 
rates and surcharges on nitrate of 
soda moving in USA-controlled ships 
from Chile to St. James Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia, in quantities of not less 
than 1,000 tons, effective on loadings 
completed on and after July 1:—In 
vessels of 3,500 deadweight tons or 
less, $12.50 per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
with a surcharge of 25 percent; in 
vessels of more than 3,500 deadweight 
tonnage, $10 per ton, plus a surcharge 
of 20 percent. 


Nitrogenous Material.—With the re- 
cent destruction of a big manufactur- 
ing plant at Norfolk, Va., production 
has fallen to meager proportions. The 
outlook is none too clear on this 
score, although the owners of the 
Norfolk mill are said to be planning 
its reconstruction with an estimated 
capacity of 25,000 tons. No offerings 
are yet being made by the Carroll- 
ville, Wis., interest, although some are 
expected to materialize shortly. 

Peanut Meal.—Keen buying interest 
continues to be shown by fertilizer 
interests. Prices unchanged. 

Soybean Meal.—Continues in brisk 
demand, with old crop material firmly 
held by leading pressers at $49 for 44 
percent protein, in sacks, in the New 
York area. Tentative contracts are 
being placed for new crop meal, which 
will not be available for 30 days or 
more, on the basis of $30 per ton at 
Decatur, or approximately $39 to $40 
in New York. Reports of frost dam- 
age to the new crop in central Illinois 
and Iowa, which may reduce estimates 
on the yield below the recent fore- 
cast of 211,000,000 bushels, are not 
deemed sufficiently disturbing to af- 
fect the market for the meal, although 
it is believed that the quantity of 
oil obtainable from the new crop 
beans may be lowered somewhat. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Some re- 
visions of allocations of this chemical 
product by WPB are reported to be 
under way. Estimates on the opera- 
tion of by-product cokeovens for the 
week ended September 26 indicate a 
production of 38,068,520 pounds from 
this source. 


Potashes 


There is little of muriate or manure 
salts now available for belated buy- 
ers in the fertilizer industry, inasmuch 
as leading domestic producers have 
sold virtually their entire output 


through next March. None of the per- 
sistently-reported 


impending _ ship- 
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ments from Russia have yet mate- 
rialized. 


Phosphates 


Bone Materials. — In the complete 
absence of imported material, the mar- 
ket for domestic bone has strength- 
ened still further of late. Some do- 
mestic producers are entirely sold 
out. Prices are firmly maintained, at 
levels above those which most ex- 
ponents of the fertilizer industry feel 
qualified in paying. Feed manufac- 
turers, however, are manifesting a 
keen buying interest in 1% percent 
ammonia and 60 percent phosphoric 
acid content material in bags. 


Cottonseed Hull Ash.—In active re- 
quest for Northern tobacco crop grow- 
ers. Prices strongly held. 

Phosphate Rock.—Both Florida land 
pebble and Tennessee rock continue 
in moderate demand, although pur- 
chasing is almost entirely limited to 
domestic buyers. Movement to for- 
eign countries greatly contracted. 
Stocks adequate for current needs. 
Prices well maintained. There has been 
no reflection in this market of the 
placing of yellow and white phosphor- 
us under allocation, October 1, and 
the provisions of WPB’s order M-230. 


Superphosphate. — Production con- 
tinues at a sizable pace. Although 
movement is also reaching sizable 
proportions, stocks are still being 
built up. Demand keeps up well. The 
effective date of WPB’s order M-230, 
October 1, putting basic phosphorus, 
both yellow and white, under alloca- 
tion control, has passed without exert- 
ing any influence on this market. 


Sulphur and Pyrites 


Crude sulphur is moving into con- 
suming channels in the fertilizer in- 
dustry in sizable volume, as con- 
sumers are urged by WPB to build 
up reserves. Prices firmly held. Span- 
ish pyrites still unavailable here. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Atlanta—October 2 
Sowing of Fall grains is now under 
way. This has created a light demand 
for phosphates. 
Superphosphate.—6lc. per unit, inte- 
rior points. 


—Continued on page 95 


FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


— Inquiries Solicited — 


FRANK R. JACKLE 


405 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: MU-9-9188 
Cable Address: “JACKLECO” 


CRUDE SULPHUR 


99'/,°/, PURE 


Free From 


ARSENIC, 


SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM 
& 


aC V MD mee OD 


ORPORATE 


75 East 45th St., 
Newgulf and Long Point, Texas 


Deposits and Plants: 


New York City 
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FINEST STOCK 
IN 
FMC HISTORY! 


Believe it or not, our present stock 
of Reconditioned Equipment is the 
greatest and finest in our business 
history. This is the honest opinion 
not only of our own top executives 
but of visiting production engineers. 


We attribute this fortunate state 
of affairs to the desire of most com- 
panies to dispose of at this time 
particularly of all surplus material 
to be reconditioned for further use 
in war production or to be fed to 
our steel mills. 


Check what you need against the 
following list representating only a 
small part of our current inventory. 


1—10’ diameter Copper Calandria type Vac- 
uum Pan; print available. 

1—Struthers Wells Triple Effect Evaporator; 
582 sq. ft., each effect. 

1—Viersen 36” suspended type Centrifugal 
rubber lined. 


Centrifugal, clarifier type 


1—Sharples 
BLPIC. 


1—Sharples Portable Super Centrifuge; type 
MP. 


1—Buffalo 75 gal. Cast Steel, glass lined 
high pressure Autoclave 

2—500 gal. welded steel jacketed Kettles. 

5—200 gal. glass lined, agitated Tanks. 

1—2,000 gal. glass lined, jacketed, agitated 
Tank. 

2—2,000 gal. stainless steel insulated Tanks. 

6—Buhrstone lined 6’x6’ Pebble Mills, 

1—Raymond 2 roll high side Mill. 

1—Raymond 4 roll low side Mill. 

2—Raymond Mills No. 90 and No. 0000 with 
accessories, 

1—No, 1 Rotary Cutter: with 5—24” knives. 

1—Schutz-O' Neti! 4 roll Mill, 97x18”, 

5—Schutz-O’Neill Limited Pulverizers 16”, 
20”, 22”. 

S—Horizontal Rotary Kilns, 7’x60’, with 
tapered extension with 15’ long and 5’ 
diameter discharge end, supported by 
three standard tires with trunion supports 
and driven by girth gear with pinion and 
intermediate reduction for belt drive. 

2—Abbe (Smidth) lined Ball Mills, 4’6”x18’, 
supported by tires and their trunions and 
driven by girth gear for pulley drive 
and available with 75 HP, 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 440-volt, 720 RPM motor. 

1—Allis-Chalmers lined Ball Mill, 4°6”%x20’, 
lined and supported by customary tires 
with their trunions and driven by girth 
gear and pinion and intermediate reduc- 
tion for belt drive. 

1—Allis-Chalmers double roll Crusher, rolls 
12x24”, arranged for belt drive. 

1—Tyler-Hummer Vibrating Screen with 
3’x5’ surface with motor driven Gener- 
ator. 

1—RBattery of Tyler-Hummer Screens con- 
sisting of 1 No. 32 Screen, 4’x5’, 2—9’x5’ 
and 1—3’x5’ together with motor driven 
Generator 

1—Devine Vacuum Shelf Dryer; 16 shelves; 
67”x167". 

2—Devine 5’x30’ Rotary Vacuum Dryers. 

1—Devine 100 gal. Cast Iron Vacuum Still. 

2—Copper Jacketed Vacuum Pans; 100 gal 
and 359 gal. 

1—1,600 gal. Cast Iron Jacketed and Agi- 
tated Vacuum Still. 

3—wW. & P. BB Jacketed Mixers; 5 gal., 9 
gal. and 50 gal. 

2—W. & P. 150 gal. Jacketed Vacuum Type 
Mixers, Size 17V11BB 

1—W. & P. 200 gal. Unijacketed Mixer, Size 
ITXBB. 

3—Barber Extra Heavy Duty Steel Jacketed 
Mixers; 2,000 gal. 

Kettles in copper from 25 gal. to 500 gal. 

3—Aluminum Kettles: 2—\50 gal and 1—300 


gal. 

12—Steel 1,200 gal. Kettles with agitators. 

2—500 gal. Welded Steel Kettles, 

1—M*uriron 475 gal. Jacketed and Agitated 
Kettle. 

1—Valiez Aluminum Filter; 72 sq. ft. filt. 
area. 

2—Sweetland Filters; No. 5 and No. 7. 

1—42” Sperry 57 plate Filter Press; cast 
iron. 

4—Filter Press Skeletons; 3—30” and 1—42”. 

15—Welded Steel Horizontal Tanks; 5,000 gal 
to 10,000 gal. 

1—Rubber Lined 2,300 gal. Tank; 
10’x7’x5’. 

o~oom Top Steel Tanks; 250 gal. to 5,000 


gal. 

2—Riake & Knowles 22”%x18” Vacuum 
Pumps with 30 HP motors; 792 CFM. 

1—Devine 10”x10” Vacuum Pump; pull 
drive; 1138 CFM. ne 

1—American Marsh 14%x12” Vacuum pump; 
pulley drive; 90 CFM, 

2—Worthington Duplex Vacuum 8; 
12”x12”x12”; 200 CFM per cyl. van 

1—Devine Vacuum Pump; 3%”x4"x6”: 135 
CPL Pp % x6 13 

&—Copper Tubular Condensors; 180 sq. ft. 
cooling surface. 

2—Devine Surface Condensers; 17 sq. ft. and 

‘ 30 eq. ft. 

—Monel Heat Bxchanger; 37 sq. ft. 

~ a Dial Vacuum and Steam Pressure 
auges. 


Send For Complete Details 


ee ee 


MACHINERY CORP. 


IMEC | 


& CAST RIVER DRIVE 


NEW YORK. City 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Business Wants and Offers 


RATES PER INSERTION—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Help Wanted and Positions Sought — Minimum $2.00, thirty-six words or less; 35¢ for each additional six words. 


All Other Classified Advertisements — $5.00 thirty-six words or less; 85c for each additional six words or fraction. 


Agencies Wanted 


RELIABLE, ACTIVE New York City 
chemical jobber and manufacturing 
agent and distributor, having excellent 
domestic and export sales contacts, de- 
sires represent other manufacturers of 
fine and industrial chemicals. Corre- 
spondence invited. BOX 977, Oil, Paint 


and Drug Reporter. 


Equipment Offered 


FOR SALE—Four used Lehman Roller 
Mills, 16’x40”, vertical, water cooled, 
three rollers, good condition; priced rea- 
sonable, can be seen. Sahlin Color & 
Chemical Company, 1417 Sheridan Street, 


Camden, N. J. 


TANKS—Two 10’x30’ steel, two 200-gal. 
closed copper tanks, quadruple jar mills, 
4 gal., 30 and 100-gal. pebble mills, 00 
Raymond mill with motor. Lawler Com- 
pany, Metuchen, N. J. 


Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Our expansion program re- 
quires additional equipment. We need 
iron and wood filter presses, jacketed 
kettles, mixer, pulverizer, dryer, etc. No 
dealers. Send your offerings to BOX 
973, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


3 Materials Offered 


— 


PAINTERS CAPS, paperhanger aprons 
and all other forms of cloth advertising 
specialties; samples and information on 
request. Minnesota Specialty Co., 119 N. 
Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—10,000 pounds bichromate of 
soda, crystals; 1,000 pounds gum Arabic, 
No. 1 powder; 400 pounds tannic acid, 
technical; 50 pounds alpha naphthol, 
powder, tech. Send offerings to BOX 675, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


™ Materials Wanted 


WANTED—Crude yellow beeswax, Japan 
wax, candelilla wax, fatty carnauba wax. 
Quote lowest price, state quantity, earli- 
est delivery. BOX 978, Oil, Paint and 


Drug Reporter. 


- Plants Wanted 


INTERESTED in the purchase of lab- 
oratory having tabletting, also ampoule 
filling and sealing equipment. State full 
details. BOX 976, Oil, Paint and Drug 


Reporter. 


Positions Vacant 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST to take 
charge of control laboratory in old 
established mid-western ethical phar- 
maceutical firm. In replying, indicate 
training, experience and salary. BOX 
965, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


SALESMAN — with following among 
large mills using vegetable gums, traga- 
canth, arabic, karaya, etc.—drawing ac- 
count against one-half profits—right 
man can make $100 weekly or more— 
no investment—old established house— 
good opportunity. BOX 967, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


WANTED by one of Florida's leading 
drug wholesale houses, one experienced 
price clerk, one experienced order 
picker. Must be draft exempt. Give 
age, experience and references. BOX 
966, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


~ FOR SALE 
4—100 gallon WERNER & PFLEIDERER mixers 
3— 12 in. x 30 in. Roller Mills 
1—PREMIER 6 in. paste Colloid Mil! 
2—16 in. x 40 in. three stee roller milis 
PONY MIXERS from 234 gallons to 40 gallons 
5—Change Can Mixers 
1—ROSS twin 150 gation ead mixers 
25—New Portable Tanks on wheels 
1—4 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 6 in. PEBBLE MILLS 
3—32 in. x 36 in. PEBBLE MILLS 


Specializing in Rebuilt Machinery 


IRVING BARCAN COMPANY 
de «(SO CHURCH ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Positions Vacant 


Positions Wanted 





CHEMIST for research and development 
who has had varied practical experience 
in coatings such as lacquers, synthetics 
and enamels. One having had experience 
with paper products preferred but not 
essential. Splendid opportunity and per- 
manent position with a company now 
engaged in war work. State technical 
education, experience, age, and draft 
status. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. BOX 971, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


WAXES and gums.—Highly reputable, 
old-established firm, financially sound, 
wants a thoroughly experienced man, 
with good knowledge of trade to man- 
age this department. State age, qualifi- 
cations and draft status. BOX 974, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 


WANTED—Dry color matcher (or man 
willing to learn) in litho—printing ink 
business. Location: New Jersey. State 
full particulars as to age, education, ex- 
perience (if any), salary, etc. BOX 980, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


STAINLESS STEEL TANKS 


New, 50, 100, 200 and 300 gallons capacity, 
dished bottoms, with outlets, mounted on 
fron stands. 


STAINLESS STEEL TRUCK TANK 


S’ dia. x 14’, insulated and covered with 
sluminum, 1,980 gallons, 


24 HORIZONTAL STEEL 
TANKS 


10’ dia. x 19’, made of 5/16 plate, capacity 
10, 602 gals. each—Tanks like new. 


| H. LOEB & SON 


4603 LANCASTER AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, Ameri- 
can, 29 years’ experience, photographic, 
pharmaceutical chemicals, intermediates, 
essential oils, pulp, paper. Last war, 
built large plant to make war chemi- 
cals, Also can make synthetic rubber, 
both buna S. and neoprene types. 
Draft exempt. BOX 962, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


CHEMIST, TECHNOLOGIST, superin- 
tendent. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence in the technology and manufacture 
of paints, varnishes, enamels, driers, 
dry colors, soaps, resins, drying oils and 
related materials, including plant and 
equipment design and _ construction. 
Now employed but seek permanent 
position in south or middle west. Mar- 
ried, draft-exempt. BOX 959, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 





FRENCH CHEMIST—Chemical engineer- 
ing degree, experienced in cosmetics and 
perfumes; have patents and formulas in 
this field. BOX 979, Oil, Paint and Drug 


—Continued on page 95 


LIQUIDATING 


1—No. 4 Sweetiand Filter Press with Stain- 
less Leaves 
1—32” Iron Filter Press, 42 Plate 
1—Paterson 7’ x 5’ 6’’—Silex 
2—Paterson 4’ x 5’—Silex 
1—Abbe 4’ x 6’ — Porcelain Pebble Mills, 
Motor Driven 
5—48”’ and 60’ Rubber Basket Extractors 
—Rubber Lined Tanks 
—8,000 Gallon Stee! Pressure Tanks 
2—1,000 Gallon Soap Kettles — 
5—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 
50 to 350 Gallons 
1—Truck Dryer 
Pumps, Boilers, Generators 


REPUBLIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
40 Worth Street New York City 
WOrth 2-4583 


x week kk kK Kk 


SAVE TIME TO 
SAVE AMERICA 


SPECIAL ITEMS FROM STOCK 


I—Devine bronze dbl. drum Vacuum 
Drum Dryer, each drum 3’ x 9’. 

1—Proctor & Schwartz 12-truck Atmos- 
pheric Dryer, approx. 2100 oq. ft. tray 
surface. 

1—Stokes 79-80 Combination Tube, 
Filler, Closer, Clipless Closure, m.d. 

6—Rotary Vacuum Dryers; 1-5 x 30 ft.; 
1-5 x 25 ft.; other sizes. 

7—3-roller Mills, up to 16 x 40. 

8—1000 Ibs., 800 Ibs., 600 Ibs. Dry Powder 
Mixers; other sizes. 

1—W. & P. Mixer, size 18, 500 gal. type 
VIM, class CC; 7-size 15, 100 gal. jack- 
eted, type VI, class BB; other sizes. 

4—4’ x 6’ Iron Oliver Filters. 

12—Ball and Pebble Mills, 10 to 500 gals. 
1—Pneumatie Scale Packaging Unit. 
1—Buffalo 17-shelf Vacuum Shelf Dryers, 
42” x 42” shelves. 


This it justa SAMPLE 


SPECIALS 

1—l4’ dia. WEDGE FURNACE, 7- 
hearth complete. 

2—L. B. BUCKET ELEVATORS, 24” 
x 48” steel case;1-90' c.c., 1-70’ 
c.c., motor driven, 

2—Cresson Morris 48” Copper bas- 
ket CENTRIFUGALS, ball bear- 
ing, direct m.d. 

2—Shriver 42” x 42” cast iron 
FILTER PRESSES, 40-cham- 
bers, plate and frame. 

4—Worthington Duplex piston, 
bronze fitted PUMPS, 2-6" x 
12’ Magma, belt driven, 1-7" x 
12” and 1-6" x 12”, motor driven 
by 74% HP, AC motors. 

1—Hoepner 10 Ibs. to 25 lbs. auto- 
matic SCALE and Filled BAG 
SEWER, motor driven. 


--- Ath for complete list 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


13-18 Park Row - 


e New York, N. Y. 


SHOPS, 335 Doremus Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


GET IT QUICK— FROM 
“CONSOLIDATED” 


zxweKe Ke KKK kK 











Business Wants 


and Offers 


—Continued from page 94 





Positions Wanted 
LACQUER CHEMIST-SALESMAN, 





now associated with 


manufacturer. Draft exempt. 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 










e e e o 
Liguidélion: 
FROM SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


1—STRUTHERS WELLS VER- 
TICAL STEEL TUBE EVAP- 
ORATOR, SINGLE EFFECT, 
HAVING 3300 SQ. FT. HEAT- 
ING SURFACE. 


1—BATTERY OF 2—250 HP, B. 
& w. STERLING TYPE 
BOILERS. 


1—HAMILTON CORLISS _ EN- 
GINE GENERATOR SET, 360 
KW, 3/60/480 VOLT. 


1—Steel jacketed Mixing Tank, 
7’x10’. 

2—Four Pass Heaters, 24”x12’. 

4—Single Pass Heaters, 12”x8’. 

&—Centrifugal Pumps, 1%” to 6” 


9—Steam Pumps, simplex and 
duplex. 

17—Motors, 3 to 100 HP, 3/60/220- 
440 volt. 


8—Redwood Tanks, 16’x12” 

2—Eimeco Classifiers, rake type. 

1—Stephens-Adamson 4” Tubular 
Conveyor. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Machine Shop 
Tools, pipe, steel plate, valves, 
fittings, ete 

Send for Circular 


SELECTED SPECIALS 


1—ROTARY DRYER, 6’x70’, 


4—ROTARY DRYERS, 4’x40’, 4’x30" 
3’x20’, 3’x18’. 

1—Shriver 24”%x24” Steam Jacketed 
Filter Press, plate and frame, 34 
chambers. 

&8—Rubber Lined Pebble Mills, 
24°x36", 36°x36”. 

2—Jeffrey Hammer Mills, 18”x24” 
247x238", 36"x18” 

17—Lead Valves, 2”. 

8—Tolhurst 32” Centrifugals, motor 


driven 
3—Roller Mills, Lab., 9%x24”, 12%x32” 
6—Pony Mixers, 8, 15, 20, 40, 80 gals 


2—Mikro Pulverizers, 12”, 24”. 


2—Steel Mixine Tanks, 7.000 gal 

2—Steel Storage Tanks, 20’x20’ 

2—PROCTOR AND SCHWARTZ 
TRAY DRYERS, 4’x6’x7’ HIGH 


2—Cast Iron Plate and Frame Filter 
Presses, 34”<38" 


1—Hersey 5’x25’ Indirect Heat Drver 

2—Rubber Lined Tanks, 42”x60”. 

1—Stainless Steel Jacketed Tank 
46”x30" 

I1—Rotary Continuous Filter, 6’x4'4” 

2—Williams Infant Hammer Mills 

I1—Jacketed Pebble Mill, 24”x30”. 
Atmospheric Drum Drvers, 4’x8’ 
Double Drum 28x60", 86°%x98" 

1—Cutler No. 4 Steam Tube Dryer 

2 Jaw Crushers, 6”%x9", 9%x15” 

8—Storage Tanks from 5,990 to 
50.000 geale 

1 Raymond No 


I—Raymond No. 


00 Screen Mill 
1 Pulverizer, motor 


driven. 

1 Dav Imperial No a0 Mixer 
jacketed 

1 Day Cincinnatus 112 gal. Mixer 


motor driven 
20"x 40" to 40%xR4” 
and triple deck 


heavy duty 
4—Rotex Screens, 
single. double 


14 Pebble Mills 
6—Sharples No. 6 Clarifiers. 


5—Tolhurst Centrifugals, 264” to 60°” 
°°Ratch Mixers, 59 to 2.000 Ibs 
Jacketed Kettles, 10 to 


26 Copper 
° } 


"0 2 
gals 





4—Sweetland Filters, Nos. 5. 7, 10. 
19—Shriver and Sperry Cast Tron, 
Wood, Aluminum and_ Bronze 
Filter Presses, 12” to 42”. 
6—Colloid Mills, U. S. and Premier. 
12—Glass Lined Tanks, to 1,000 gals 


SEND FOR LATEST CIRCULARS 
COVERING NINE LIQUIDATIONS! 
Cash Buyers of Your Surplus 
Equipment—From a Single 
Item to a Complete Plant 


So. Fertilizer Meeting Set 
The annual Southern convention of 


the National Fertilizer Association 
will be held in the Biltmore hotel, At- 
lanta, November 16 to 18. 


ea wera a & same 


Agronomy Society to Meet 

The American Society of Agronomy 
will hold its annual meeting in the 
Statler hotel, St. Louis, November 9 
to 13. 


all- 
around knowledge, 20 years’ experience, 
outstanding record formulating, valuable 
following among war-civilian industries, 
New York, New Jersey, New England, 
smaller lacquer 
firms, seeks collaboration with efficient 
BOX 972, 





































OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Cosmetic Order 
L-171 Amended 


—Continued from page 5 
manufacturer who packs several va- 
rieties of a cosmetic product which 
are in different physical form. For 
instance, some companies pack a 
tooth paste as well as a tooth powder, 
both of which come within the classi- 
fication of “tooth cleanser.” The 
amendment permits the use of three 
different sized packages for each of 
the varieties which is in different 
physical form, as well as two differ- 
ent professional sizes for each such 
variety. This amendment also defines 
the word “size” to mean the volu- 
metric capacity of the container. The 
amendments follows:— 


Amendment 1 to Schedule 1 
Section 3019.2 Schedule 1 to General 


Limitation Order L-171* is hereby 
amended in the following respects:— 
1. Paragraph (b) (1) is amended by 


adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing :— 

Any person who distributed in sample 
units or tester units any portion of the 
quantity of a toiletry or cosmetic product 
which he, under his name or brand, pro- 
duced or caused to be produced during 
1941, shall regard such portion not only 
as part of his 1941 production, but also 
as part of his 1941 sales, for the purpose 
of determining permitted production and 
permitted sales, as to quantity, under this 
paragraph (b) (1); but he shall not re- 
gard such units as marketable units for 
the purpose of determining permitted 
production or permitted sales, as to mar- 
ketable units, under this paragraph (b) 
(1). No sample units or tester units dis- 
tributed after July 17, 1942, and not of- 
fered for sale nor sold in any manner by 
the person under whose name or brand 
they are produced or caused to be pro- 
duced, shall be regarded as marketable 
units for the purposes of this Schedule. 

2. Lists 1, 2 and 3, attached to Sched- 






ule I, are amended to read as follows:— 
List 1 
Baby powder (containing no zinc 





oxide), eye wash and eye drops (con- 
taining no organic materials), shaving 
soap and brushless cream (containing no 
coconut oil, alcohol or added glycerin), 
soap shampoo (containing no coconut oil, 
alcohol or added glycerin), toilet powder 
(including after-shave, bath, body, dust- 
ing, sachet, and talcum powder, contain- 
ing no zine oxide), tooth cleanser, liquid, 
paste and powder (containing no alcohol, 
glycerin, coconut oil, or wetting agents). 


List 2 


Baby oil, baby powder (containing zinc 
oxide), bath salts, brilliantine, cleansing 
cream, cleansing lotion (non-alcoholic), 
cologne, compact for wet application, 
cosmetic stockings, cuticle softener (con- 
taining no sulfonated oils), deodorant 
and anti-perspirant, depilatory, eyebrow 



















pencil, eyeshadow, eye wash and eye 
drops (containing organic materials), 
face lotion and hand lotion, face pack, 







face powder, hair dye and hair tint, hair 
lotion (non-alcoholic), hair oil, hair 
pomade, hair rinse, hair straightener, lip 
pomade, lipstick, lubricating cream, 
Mascara, nail polish paste (containing 
no tin oxide), nail polish powder (con- 
taining no tin oxide), perfume, perma- 
nent waving lotion and cream, powder, 
cream, paste and liquid (including blem- 
ish concealer), protective cream, rouge, 
soap shampoo (containing coconut oil, 
alcohol or added glycerin), shaving soap 
and brushless cream (containing coconut 
oil, alcohol or added glycerin), suntan 





















preparation, theatrical makeup, toilet 
powder (including after-shave, bath, 
body, dusting, sachet, and _ talcum 
powder, containing zine oxide), toilet 






water, tooth cleanser, liquid, paste and 
powder (containing alcohol, glycerin, 








coconut oil, or wetting agents) and 
waveset. 

List 3 
After-shave lotion, astringent, bath 


milk, bath oil, bleach cream and bleach 
lotion (including freckle remover), body 
rub, bubble bath, cleansing lotion (alco- 
holic), cuticle softener (containing sul- 
fonated oils), eyelash curler, hair 
lacquer, hair lotion (alcoholic), lash and 
brow dye, liquid lip color, nail bleach, 
nail enamel, nail enamel remover, nail 
polish paste (containing tin oxide), nail 
polish powder (containing tin oxide), 
plucking cream, skin freshener, tooth 
whitener and any other toiletry or cos- 
metic product not named in lists 1 and 
2 above. 


*F.R. 5571, 6934. 


Amendment 1 to Schedule 2 
Section 3019.3 Schedule 2 to General 

Limitation Order L-171 is hereby 

amended in the following respects »— 


1. Paragraph (a) is amended by adding 
thereto the following subparagraph :— 


October 5, 1942 


Fertilizer Materials 


Markets at Other Centers 


—Continued on page 93 

Nitrate of Soda.—Bulk, ports, $30, when 
available. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—$29 per ton, 
ports; $28, ovens. 

Cottonseed Meal.—8 percent grade, $35 
to $35.50, Southeast mills. 

Peanut Meal.—$35.60 per ton, southern 
Georgia and Alabama. 


Baltimore—October 2 


Fish Scrap.—Catch of menhaden is re- 
ported light, with fishing slowing up at 
northern points, and with reports that 
one or two plants have discontinued 
operations or will shortly do so. Results 
down Chesapeake Bay are indifferent or 
small, while boats of factories off the 
North Carolina coast have not yet be- 
gun trying to intercept the schools as 
they move southward in the Fall. No 
scrap is being offered, according to ad- 
vices received here, with the catch of 
fish this season down about 30 to 40 per- 
cent of normal. 

Superphosphate.—Business in this ma- 
terial appears to be moving at a fair 
rate, with the producers able to dispose 
of their output readily enough, at the 
ceilings, which remain unchanged at $9.60 
per ton for run of pile, $10.10 per ton 
for 16 percent milled and screened ma- 
terial, and $12.75 per ton for 20 percent 
stocks. Manufacturers, who make the 
grade of triple-superphosphate hold to 
their quotation of 85c. per unit. 


Chicago—Oct. 2 

Dried Blood.—Principal grade, un- 
ground, $5.85 to $5.90 per unit of am- 
monia. 

Tankage.—Unground, feeding tankage, 
$5.37 per unit; hoof meal, $4 to $4.50; 
liquid stick, $2 to $2.25. 

Bone Materials. — Ground, steamed 
bone, 3 and 50 percent, $35 to $36; cattle 
jaws, skulls and knuckles, $40 to $42 per 
ton; dry rendered tankage, hard pressed, 
$1.20 to $1.21 per unit of protein, 50 per- 
cent meat and bone scraps, $68 per ton. 


San Francisco—October 1 

Ammonia Phosphate.—When available, 
quoted at $48 per ton for 16/20 grade, 
delivered inland points. 

Ammonia Sulphate.—Subject to WPB 
allocation at $38 per ton; freight allow- 
ance up to $4.40 per ton. 

Blood Meal.—Demand runs high with 
supplies light. Named at $4.40 to $5 per 
unit, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


Bone Meal.—Steamed bone meal, 
quoted at $47.50 per ton, f.o.b. plant, 
San Francisco. Low grade, raw, up- 


wards of $37 per ton, f.o.b. plant, San 
Francisco. 

Fish Meal.—Demand is excellent. But, 
as producers have sold ahead, their of- 
ferings are extremely light. Quoted at 
$1.16 per unit, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Monterey. 


(2) “Size’”’ means size by volumetric 
capacity of the container. 

2. Paragraph (b) is amended by adding 
thereto the following subparagraph :— 

(5) In any case where a person, under 
his name or brand, packs or causes to 
be packed two or more varieties of a 
toiletry or cosmetic product (or of an 
odor of perfume) which are in different 
physical form (solid, semi-solid or 
liquid), each such variety ynay be re- 
garded as though it were a separate 
product (or, in case of perfume, as 
though it were a separate odor) for the 
purposes of this Schedule. 
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OPA Ceils 
Forty-five Spices 


-Continued from page 5 
out of warehouse; (iii) warehouse stor- 
age charged for not more than thirty 
days. 

“Raw spices and spice seeds,” as used 
herein, shall mean those spices and 
spice seeds in their raw, unprocessed 
state, set out in § 1424. 14 Appendix A, 
of this Maximum Price Regulation No. 
231. 

“Place of destination” shall mean the 
place agreed upon between the buyer 
and seller at which delivery is com- 
pleted by the seller. 


Maximum Prices 
Maximum prices for the best quality 
of the various grades and types of spices 
and spice seeds shall be the following 
prices :— 

Cents per pound 
Ex-dock or warehouse 
any continental U. S. 

port of entry. 

Anise seed, Mexican............... 33 

IND GO, Ws isa tk ocean ben Ceenk 45 
Canary seed, Argentine............ 
Caraway seed, Dutch.............. 
Caraway seed, Syrian............. 80 
Cardamom, Indian, bleached bold. . 
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Cardamom, Indian, bleached me- 











































































































GWU .ccevscvessvessvecsveeversees 155 
Cardamom, Indian, decorticated... 155 
Cardamom, Indian, green.......... 99 
Cassia, all thin saigon.............. 62 
Cassia, Batavia, No. 1..........s06. 58 
Cassia, China rolls—extra selected. 51 
Celery seed, Indian.............+6. 50 
Cinnamon, Ceylon No, 2..........+- 58 
CHIUGS, BECWIBASER. oc cc cccvcsvesecs 23 
ClOVES, ZAMBIVER ssc ccvsccccccsccces 21 
Coriander seed, Morocco.........-- 14 
Coriander seed, Indian............ 10 
Cumin seed, Indian...........-+66. 1734 
Dill seed, IndiaN.......ccccccccccce 9 
Fennel seed, Indian..............+. 9 
Foenugreek seed, Indian........... 9 
CGT, AEFI. sec iscvcvcces secs, ae 
Ginger, Jamaica No. 3...........++ 35 
Ginger, unbleached Cochin........ 28 
Laurel leaves, Greek.............++. 55 
Laurel leaves, Portuguese.......... 18 
Mace, West India pale No. 1....... 70 
PERGO, BIRUW INO. 1... cccccccccccses 70 
Marjoram (Oregano), Chilean..... 45 
Nutmegs, East India, unassorted.... 42 
Nutmegs, West India, unassorted.. 37 
Paprika, fancy Spanish............ 52 
Paprika, fancy Portuguese........ 42 
Pimento, Jamaica (allspice)....... 27 
Pimento, Mexican.............++0+. 20 
Poppy seed, Indian................ 10 
Poppy seed, Turkish............... 36 
Rape seed, bird, Argentine........ 834 
BASS, CHPTUBS. . ccvcccscscscccssssece 60 
Sage, Spanish... ....sccssccccceveee 35 
Sesame seed hulled (Chinese)..... 13 
Sesame seed hulled (Indian)...... 12 
Thyme, Spamiish......cccsccccccsses 25 
Turmeric, Aleppy..........+++eee0. 12 


In all cases the above descriptions ap- 
ply to the best quality of each grade 
and the best grade of each type named 
The maximum prices for raw spices and 
spice seeds specified above imported 
from any other country or for types or 
grades not named (whether or not im- 
ported from the same country) or for 
grades of inferior quality or of types of 
inferior grade not named, shall be de- 
termined by applying the customary 
trade differentials to the maximum 
prices for the type or grade which is 
most closely related in quality. 
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Botanical Drugs 


—Continued from page 88 


Miscellaneous 


Dragon’s Blood.—Limited quantities 
still noted. Prices close to nominal on 
large lots. No replacement believed 


likely. 
Ergot.—Narrow spot market. Steady 


in European countries able to ship 
Fair stocks protect domestic needs 
well. 


Lycopodium.—Local dealers report- 
ed trying to find out “what the market 
is, actually.” Quoted $7.50 per pound 
minimum for top quality. Primary 
market in New Hampshire holds plenty 
of technical material. 

Papain.—New sources sought contin- 


ually. Reported available in South 
and Central America. Also in West 
Indies. Also in Florida. 

Roots 


Blood.—Slightly lower at 32c. to 35c. 
per pound. New crop eases formerly 
firm position. 

Bryonia.—Both species in low sup- 
ply, due replacement difficulties or 
impossibilities. 

Culvers.—New orfferings ease spot 
market to 27c. to 28c. per pound basis 
is dull, narrow consuming market, 

Helonias.—Fairly high prices paid 
primary market workers last Summer. 
Serves to temper any tendency toward 
easing of prices. 

Lady Slipper.—Shaded to 48c. to 50c. 
per pound under wider, more active 
competition in not active market. 

Mandrake.—Seems steadier. Some 
marketers might still shade 


primary 
slightly. No genuine unsettlement or 
weakness. Consumption likely to be 


substantial in menths ahead. 
Rhubarb.—Firmer and higher as 
scarcity pinches on genuine top-qual- 
ity Chinese root. Whole, $1.20 to $1.35 
per pound; powdered, $1.25 to $1.45. 
No replacement. Substitute materials 
alone to overcome shortage. 
Senega.—Still unsettled and subject 
to competitive price shading. Market 
62c. to 63c. per pound, quoted. Buyers 
bid less. Sales conservative. 
Valerian.—Competition more in evi- 
dence. Prices show unsettling weak- 
ness. Tendency to accept reasonable 
bids by buyers. Several countries 


offering. 
Seeds 


Anise. — Spanish a small fraction 
cheaper at 35%c. to 36c. per pound. 
—Continued on page 96 
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Shipping Information 


All matter under this head fully protected by copyright 


New York Imports 


ALOE—15 jottas 

ANISE—0 bes, 6,600 Ibs, 

135 bes, 21,518 Ibs, 
Trust Co 

60 bes, 10,131 Ibs, 


Bank 
Bank & 


Barclay 
Midland 
Trust 


Chemicul Bank 


Co 
134 bgs, 21,153 Ibs, 
70 begs, 11,055 Ibs, 
America 
TOS—1,426 bes 
7,200 bes, 909,097 Ibs, 
Corp 
AMOSITE 
BAUXITE 
Canada 
CRUSHED & 
num Co of 
BONES— 160, 135 
& Co 
2,392 begs 
BRISTLES—16 cs, Elliahoo & 
BRUCINE ALKALOID—1l0 es, 555 Ibs, Lo 
Curto & Funk 
SULPHATE—5 cs 
Funk 
CARAWAY SEED—M begs, 
intender Corp 
195 bes $2,494 Ibs 
Rank Trust Co 
D4 bes, 11,000 .bs 
4 bes, 11,000 Ibs, 
19 bes, 3,135 Ibs, 
CARDAMOM~—40 cs, 
CELERY SEED—176 
Old & Co 


TS sys, 10, 


Irving Trust Co 
Bank of London South 


Asbestos, Ltd 
Manvile 


556 bis, 
Johns 


1,809 bis, Asbestos, Ltd 


12,079 tons Aluminum Co of 


DRE 1—21,708 tons, Alumi- 
Canada 


kilos, Armout 


$52,207 Ibs 
Menashe 


“i Ibs, Lo Curto & 


15,840 Ibs, Super- 


Central Hanover 
National City Bank 
Raphael H Elmaleh 
Ludwig Muller 

5,580 Ibs, A G Dunn 
bes, 22,880 Ibs, B H 

10 Ibs, A G Dunn 
128 bes, 55,640 Ibs, Otto Gerdau Co 

OH bes, 8.580 Ibs, Becker Mayer Seed Co 
13% bes, 28.600 Ibs, Davis & Co 
172 bes 4 Ibe American Far Bast- 

ern Syndicate 
106 bes 206 Ibs, 
114 bes 04 Ibs, 
100 bee, 11,700 Ibs, 
linger 
100) bes, 
schahi 
175 bes, 
221 begs, 
Co 
87 bes, 11,136 lbs, Barclay Bank 
922 bes, 33,400 Ibs, Kachurin Drug Co 
89 bgs, 11,570 Ibs, Joensson & Cross 
80 bes, 10,400 Ibs, J L. Hopkins & Co 
85 bes, 10,050 Ibs, Otto Gerdau Co 
CHROME ORE—2,848 tons, 7 ewts, 2 qtrs, 
17 Ibs, Mercantile Metal & Ore Corp 
6,101,080 kilos, E J Lavino & Co 
4,202 tons, Union Ore Corp 
CIVET—2 cs, Bank of London South America 
1 cs 
COBALT ORE 
bes, 666,434 Ibs, 
fining Co 
COLOMI4) ROOT—254 bes, 
Hopkins & Co 
CUMIN SEED-—158_ bes, 
American Commerce & § 
55 bes, Battat Importing 
DILLSEED-—100 bes, 11,400 Ibs, J 


Biddle Co 

Otto Gerdau Co 
Steinhardter & Nord- 
11,700 Ibs, Morteza Khosrov- 
Allison & Co 
India Trading 


Wm M 
East 


22.400 Ibs 
28,288 lbs, 


3.000 


Re- 


COPPER RESIDUE 
Deloro Smelting & 


22.547 Ibs, J L 


22.054 Ibs, 
\ipping Co 
& Export Co 
Arthur & 


Acas 


Co 
100 bes, 11,200 Ibs, J LL Radwaner Seed 
Co 
FENNEL SEED-100 bes 
Lasry Co 
FILTER SEED-—S es 
Angel & Co 
FLEASEED-—508 bes 
& Sons 
180 bes, 
HUSK—lL48 bes 
Sons 
136 bes, 11,690 Ibs. R J 
GINGER ROOT—40 bes 
Trading Co 
60 bes, 6,840 Ibs, 
60 bes, 6,840 Ibs, 
28 bes, 3.080 Ibs 
GLUESTOCK—718 bis 
GUM, ARABIC—400 bes 
ASAFETIDA—200 jottas 
GHATTI—171 bes, 34,429 Ibs 
Harriman Co 
KARAYA—2A6 bes, 
Dunkell & Co 
133 bes, 22,892 Ibs, Innis, Speiden & Co 
266 bes, 46,032 Ibs, Brown Bros Harriman 
Co 
260 bes, 45,184 Ibs, Frank 
399 bes, 69.426 lbs, Wm M 
MYRRH—40 es 
OLIBANUM—9® bes 
OPPOPONAX—18 bes 
TRAGACANTH 101 
Daoud 8S Dallah 
HAIR-385 bls 
GOAT—158 bes, 
51 bes, 155 cwts, 


11.400 Ibs, FE 


Reeve 


13440 Ibs Ht 


53,820 Ibs, T M Duche 
30,240 Ibs, S B Penick & Co 
13.468 Ibs. T M Duche & 


Prentiss & Co 
1.400 Ibs, Ideal 


R J Spitz 
Hecker Maver Seed Co 
Dalton Cooper, Inc 


S B Penick & Co 
8 B Penick & Co 
Brown Bros 


46,177 Ibs, Paul A 


Viiet Co 
Allison & Co 


23,091 Ibs 


pkgs, 


Arms Textile Mfe Co 
Arthur Philip & Co 
38 bes, 119 cwts, Philip Sheer Sons 
42 bes. 127 cwts. Graubnau Bros 
HENBANE LEAVES—25 bis, 11,620 Ibs 
Acas American Commerce & Shipping 
Co 
HENNA LEAVES—112 bls, 57.930 Ibs, Acas 
American Commerce & Shipping Co 
JUNIPER BERRIES—137 begs, 16.918 Ibs 
Acas American Commerce & Shipping 
Co 
LICORICE ROOT 
schahi 
991 cs, 
500 bes, 400 ewts, 
30 bes, 24 cwts, 
Co 
MANGANESE ORE 
detz & Co 
MICA BLOCK—92 cs, 
sulation Co 
12 cs, American Mica Works 
50 cs, 6,752 Ibs. Wm Brand & Co 
2 cs, Ford Radio & Mica Corp 
29 cs, 3,096 Ibs, Heyman & Co 
SPLITTINGS—700 cs, 119,703 Ibs, 
Gerdau Co 
250 cs, 85,378 Ibs, Eugene Munsell & Co 
84 cs, The Mica Insulator Co 


154 bes, Morteza Khosrov- 


W FE Martin 

R J Prentiss & Co 
Simon Beer Woodmore 
5,600,000 Ibs, M Golo- 


13,828 lbs, Mica In- 


YOU, too, should have your im- 
ports listed here for the infor- 
mation of OPD readers—it 
costs you nothing. 


Mail lists of arrivals promptly 
and regularly, or telephone 
them—REctor 2-9820. 


MYROBALANS—5l12 begs, 89,600 lbs, Ham- 
mond & Carpenter 
9,699 bes, 1,680,000 Ibs, 

Co 
7.058 bes, 
SOU bgs, 140,000 Ibs, 


NUOTGALLS—88 
Dallal 
182 begs, 45,100 Ibs, Balfour, Guthrie & 
OIL, COD—130 dms, Scandinavian Oil C 
« UDLIVER—275 bbls 
PALMAROSA—2 pots, 
3 pots, Ungerer & Co 
SANDALWOOD-~—11 cs, 660 Ibs, Geo Uhe 
Co 
10 cs, 600 Ibs, Dodge & Olcott Co 
PIMENTO—200 begs, Dalton Cooper, Inc 
POPPYSEED—100 bes, 227 cwts, W G Sc: 
lett & Co 
105 bes, 150 ewts, Levy & 
PYRETHRUM FLOWERS—118 bis, 
Ibs, Dodge & Olcott Co 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT—7,011 
Ibs, American Tanners, Ltd 
30,804 byes, 3,703,680 Ibs, International 
Product Corp 
45,446 bes, 5,453,520 Ibs, The 
20.3°6 bes, 2,440,320 Ibs 
QUINCE SEED—64  bgs, 
Noonoo & Co 
RHUBARB—26 begs, 
Drug Co 
SO bes, 0,18t Ibs, S 
SAGE LEAVES-—IS8 bls, Archibald & 
482 bis, Barclay Bank 
59 bis, Irving Trust Co 
SENNA LEAVES—200 bis, 
kart Bros 
SESAME SEED-—-128 bgs, 
western Agriculture 
Co 
SHELLAC 
Co 
SQUILL 37) bes 
Trading Co 
TALC, CRU DE—2,286 bes 
man & Co 
TALLOW- 1,120 cks 
278 cke 


TURMERIC 


sSarkey Importing 
1,392,650 Ibs, The Tannin Corp 
Bingham & Co 


bes, 24,200 lbs, Daoud 8S 


Geo Lueders & 


Levis Co 
23,819 


begs, 841,320 


Tannin Corp 


9,853 Ibs, Nawi, 


2,238 Ibs Kachurin 
B Penick & Co 
Kendall 


118,308 Ibs, Vol- 
22,720 Ibs, Norti- 
Export & Import 


$240 bes, 712,320 Ibs, Mac Lae 


27,094 Ibs Bast Indi 


226,240 Ibs, Hey- 


Armour & Co 
FINGERS—200 bes 4.100) Ibs, 
Becker Mayer 8S i Co 

229 bes, 45.372 | S B Penick & Co 

100 bes, 16,800 Ibs, L A Guido 

72 bes, 14.294 lbs, A G Dunn 
BEES—208 bes 15,350 Ib 

1, 


3 Davies 
Irwlt 


Baltimore Imports 


CHROME ORE 
8,000 tons 
MANGANESE ORE 
7,015 tons 
SODA, NITRATE 


oo om «sie ae 


Philadelphia Imports 


J Lavino & Co 
MacAndrews & 


2,000 tons 
8,100 ton 


3,500 tons 


3,500 tons, E 
6,400 bis, 


CHROME ORE 
LICORICE ROOT 
Forbes Co 


ooen seem 


Foreign Trade Rules 


Information ,.recently published by 
the Departm@nt of Commerce or for- 
eign tariff and related trade regula- 
tions include the following:— 


Animal Intestines:—Tunisia requires 
a license for the exportation of animal 
intestines, raw, dry or salted. 


Canada requires a per- 
arrowroot. 


Arrowroot: 
mit for exportation of 
Citrus Oils:—Canada requires a 
permit for exportation of citrus oils, 
Canada re- 
exportation of 


Flavoring Powders: 
quires a permit for 
flavoring powjgers 


‘Sweden has reduced the 


household margarin 
0.55 crown per 


Margarin: 
import duty on 
from 0.62 crown to 
kilogram. 


Olive-Foots Oil:—Tunisia has es- 
tablished a production tax of 1 franc 
per 100 kilograms on olive-foots oils 
entering factories for making soap or 
refining. 


Panama Duties:—For the duration 
of the war, duty need be paid only on 
imported goods actually arriving in 
Panama and not on amounts stated in 
documents and invoices covering these 
shipments. 


Shipping Documents:—Fines_ will 
not be assessed in Mexico when the 
date is not known in the ships’ mani- 
fest and other documents prescribed 
for shipments to that country. 


Sulphamides:—Sufphamides, of spe- 
cified designations or of the same 
chemical composition, may be sold 
or delivered in the French Zone of 
Morocco only upon medical or vet- 
erinary prescription. 


requires a 
vanilla 


Vanilla Beans:—Canada 
permit for exportation of 
beans. 


Vegetable Oils, Fats:—Canada re- 
quires a permit for exportation of 
vegetable oils and fats. 


ain't We se was 


Contribute to the U.S.O. 
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Botanical Drugs 
Seeds 


—Continued from page 95 
All other varieties desplay firm prices 
and undertones. 

Cardamom.—Guatmala seed, to ar- 
rive, offered at $1.70 to $1.80 per 
pound. Green Aleppy higher at $1.15 
to $1.20 per pound. Other varieties 
firm. 

Cumin.—Morocco seed showing more 
strength and activity. Prices driven 
higher to 19c. to 19%c. per pound. 
Cyprus, Persian and Indian seeds uni- 
formly inert, demand and prices. 

Gold of Pleasure.—Reduced to 25c. 
to 27c. per pound in jobbing hand-to- 
mouth market. 

Hemp.—Manchurian seed at 14'c. 
to 15c. per pound showing some price 
unsettlement and more competition. 
Domestic seed may be marketed. 


Mustard. — Major demand, home 
grown seed, still awaited. Prices 
strengthen fractionally. Montana yel- 
low, 64%4c. to 7c. per pound. Washing- 
ton yellow, shaded to 6%c. to 65¢c. 
per pound, 

Niger. — Doing better locally and 
prices rise to 15%c. to 16c. per pound. 
Replacement offerings moderate. Prices 
firmer at source 

Poppy.—Turkish seed, spot, down to 
40c. to 4lc. per pound. Indian white, 
up to 9%c. to 10%c. Trade conserva- 
tive at best. 

Rape. — Price on domestic dwarf 
Essex believed bargain at 10c. to 10'%c. 
per pound. Buyers slow in taking hold. 

Sesame. — Natural Indian on spot 
shaved a small fraction to 8%4c. to 
834c. per pound. 


Spices 


Cassia.—All varieties, save Batavia 
No. 1 thin quill, hold steady. Latter 


lower at 85c. to 90c. per pound. De- 
mand cribbed, cabined and confined. 

Cinnamon.—Slightly higher at 64c. 
to 65c. per pound. Stocks definitely 
short and getting smaller weekly. 

Clove.—Zanzibar shaded to 18c. to 
18%c. per pound. Reappearance of 
Madagascar spice, this market, depends 
on shipping space and shipping pro- 
tection plus reasonable attitude of 
British now controlling Madagascar 
island completely. 

Ginger. — Unbalanced Cochin frac- 
tionally higher at 24%c. to 25c. per 
pound. Jamaica, medium quality, 
shaded to 44c. to 45c. per pound. Bright 
grinding, 4lc. to 42c. No shift in Af- 
rican of Calicut root. 

Mace. — West Indian item down 
sharply to 80c. to 82c. per pound. 
Supplies moderately renewed. 

Nutmeg.—East India 110’s reported 
purely nominal. Trade mostly in 
West India goods. 

Parprika. — Generally steady under 
demand shifting from light to smaller. 

Pepper. — Red Japanese Hontaka 
chillies down sharply to 36c. to 37c. 
per pound. White peppers steady. 
More than 1,500,000 pounds black pep- 
per destined for Army. Holders seek 
to hedge by exchange purchases, pref- 
erably in January option. Some done 
in December position. 

Trading in black pepper futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange from 
September 28 to October 2, inclusive, 
comprised 14 contracts. Following is a 
record for the week:— 

-——-Cents per pound——, 
High. Low. Close. 
March ° soe OOS 6.63 6.60 bid 


October 6.45 6.41 6.46@ 6.50 
December 6.55 6.55 6.55@ 6.60 


Pimento. — Easier and slower at 
30%c. to 3lc. per pound. Holders 
inclined at least to examine reason- 
able bids. 

cane WS + «oem 

Kent Remedies, Brooklyn, has filed 
voluntary dissolution papers with the 
Secretary of New York State. 


price 


VanillaBeans— TonkaBeans 


Thurston & Braidich, importers, 286 Spring Street New York 


TRAGACANTH 
FLAKE 


ARABIC 


D. S. DALLAL, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IMPORT 


EXPORT 


TRAGACANTH « ARABIC 
KARAY A('cim’)*LOCUST BEAN 


Gums 


M. N. HAKKAK & CO., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 


IMPORT 


FRANK-VLIET CO 


INC. 


160 Water St., New York, N. Y. 


TRAGACANTH 
FLAKE 


ARABIC 


EXPORT 


VANILLA BEANS 
ZINK & TRIEST CO. 


15 Lombard Street 


Aconite Root ® 


Philadelphia Pa. 


Bryonnia Dyoica Root 


Caraway Seed e Celery Seed e Dandelion Root 

Ergot of Rye e Gum Arabic Cordofan e Gum SA 
Galbanum e Henbane Leaves e Irish Moss e Juniper Bin 
Laurel Leaves e Licorice Root e Mandragora Root e Orris Root 
Senna Leaves e Senna Pods e Squills e Strophantus Seed 


JOHN KELLYS (London) Ltd. 


27 Old Broad Street 


Inquiries from Importers 
to be directed to 
Representative— 


2 Broadway 


E. C. 2 London 


HERBERT H. PARKER 
New York 


Telephone Whitehall 4-7997 
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Index to Advertisements 


Huisking, Chas. L., & CO........e+eee% 47 
Hunt Chemical Works, Inc 
Hutchinson, D. W., & Co., 


Imperial Paper & Color Corp 
Independent Mfg. Co.......... seeeeses 
Inland Alkaloid Co 
Innis, Speiden & Co 
International Pulp Co........ cercvcese 
International Selling Corp 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works. 


Jackle, Frank R 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 


Kachurin Drug Co 
Kansas City Limeolith Co 
Kelco Co..... CRVS CE EKVOCET OS TEC ORVEDS 
Kellogg,, Spencer, & Sons 
Kellys, John, Ltd 
Kentucky Color & Chemical Co 
Kessler Chemical Co., 
Keto Chemical Co 
Knight, B. H 
Koppers Co 
Krebs Pigment & Color Corp 
Krumbhaar Chemicals, Inc 
Laning, E. M., Co 
LaWall & Harrisson 
Lawson, W. B., Inc 





Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.. 
Alabama Charcoal Co 
Alexander, Jerome 
Alkydol Laboratories, Inc 
Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corp 
Aluminum Flake Co 
Amecon Trading Co 
i Agricultural Chemical Co. 
British Chem. Supplies, Inc. 


Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Flange & Mfg. Co 
Potash & Chemical Corp.... 
Wax Refining Corp 
Prichard Oil Corp 
Incorporated 


Angus, W. W., 
Ansbacher-Siegel Corp 
Ansul Chemical Company 
Apex Chemical Company, Inc 
Association of Consulting Chemists 
& Chemical Engineers, Inc....... sss Oi 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co 
Atlas Powder Co 


Baker Castor Oil Co..... 
Baker, J. T., Chemical Co. 
Irving, Company. ; 


Thornton, The FF. C., C0. ....scssceess 


Titanium Alloy BEEBE. CO... ..cccocces 
Titanium Pigment Corp..............- 
TOGG, A. Thin COs vicciccsvescvesiccsess 
Tombarel Products Corp............. 
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Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc......... — Turner, Joseph, & CO........seeeeeees 
GOEvay BAGS COED. cesivcccccvcccecscs 


29 Tuteur & Co., Inc...........+. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 


Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc.............. 98 

Southern Acid & Sulphur Co......... 43 U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
BUANGATG AICOMUNGl COs ccscvcscccvcses — U. S. Phosphoric Products...........- 
Standard Brands, Inc.........ccsssses 2 United States Potash Co............. 
Standard Drug Co., Inc............0.. 63 Universal Trading Corp............++++ 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif............ 91 van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc 
Standard Synthetics, Inc.............. 60 Vanderbilt, R. T., Co., Inc............. 
Standard Ultramarine Co............. —- Van Schaack Chemical Works, Inc.... 
DUMUTOE CROMER CO. ccccccscctveses 42 Velsicol Corporation..............+++- 
Stein Equipment Co..........scecsees — Victor Chemical Works..............+ 
Stillman & Van Sicklen, Inc.......... 92 Viking Distributing Co............... 
Stillwell & Gladding Co............... 92 Vol-U-Meter Company...............- 
Storage & Process Equipment Co..... ns Warwick Chemical Co...........++000+ 
Stroock & Wittenberg Corp........... 34 Weiss & Downs, Inc...........--0se085 
DU GE. GOs ctee.ssesrecccviscesccsctve a Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp.... 
Sundheimer, Henry, Inc.............. 38 Wet Ground Mica Assn.............++. 
Synthetic Products Co................ mo White Tar Co. GF MN. duccccccccsscces 
Taintor Trading Co., Inc............. _- Wee © Gis Bcc ccsvccsvccccsscevses 
Tamms BiNCR CO. WC. .scccccccsssess a Will & Baumer Candle Co............. 
Tar & Chemical Div. of Koppers Co.. 69 We, Boe Diy BO OO ic ccc ccccccscuceve 
BOP TOE, ERG ccc cccvcvvcvedsivecs 70 Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co............. 
TOHMIONTOS COPD i sicevecccvrccevcvessse 42 Wilson-Martin Division................ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc......... 93 Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.......... 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co..... 38 Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc............... 


Wood Preserving Corp.... 
Wood Ridge Division.... 
Zinke & Triest Co. ...ccscees. 


Thurston & Braidich..........cscsee. 96 a err rr rr 


Barium & Chemicals, Inc 
Barium Reduction Corp 
Barrett Division 
Bayonne Company, Inc 
Benzol Products Co 
Berk, F. W., & Co., baie 
Bernard Color & Chemical Co........ § 
& Smith Co.... 
Blair Laboratory 
Brighton Copper Works.... ‘ 
Brill Equipment Corp................ 
Brode Corp., The 


Treemond SaleS Co.........s.seeeeees Zophar Mills, Inc.. 


Leghorn Trading Co., 
Lemke, B. L., Fine & Rare Chemicals. 
Leonhard, Theodor, Wax Co., Inc 
i, & Company 
EGG, Fe, |B BOB ccccccccscesssveces 
Loeb Equipment Supply Co 
s, George, & Co 
Maas, A. R., Chemical Co.... 
Machinery & Equipment Co 
Magnetic Pigment Co 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Malmstrom, N. I., 
Marine Magnesium Products Corp.... 
Mathieson Alkali 
McKesson & Robbins, 
Merck & Co., Inc 
Meyer, Herman, Drug Co., 
Michigan Alkali Co 
Millmaster Chemical Co 
, Zophar, Inc 
Molnar Laboratories. .........-+se++05 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Motor Repair & Mfg. Co 
, The Fred W., Co 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America 
National Aniline Division 
National Box & Lumber Co 
National Can Corp 
National Lead Co 
National Milk Sugar Co 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co 
Natural Products Refining Co 
William D., Company...é 
Neville Co 
Newark Steel Drum Co 
New Jersey Zinc Co 
N. Y. Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc. 
Niacet Chemicals Corp - 
Niagara Alkali Corp 
Niagara Chlorine Products Corp... 
Oil State Petroleum Co., 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co 
Orbis Products Corp 
Orthmann Laboratories, 
Osborn, C. J., Co 
Pacific Alkali Co 
Pacific Coast Borax Co 
Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp 
Paramet Chemical Corp 
Parker, Herbert H 
Peek & Velsor, Inc 
Penick, S. B., & Co 
Pennsylvania Coal Products Corp.... 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. 
Pennsylvania Refining Corp 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 
Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc 
Pfizer, Chas., 
Phelps-Dodge Refining 
Philadelphia Quartz Co 
Philipp Brothers, Inc 
Phosphate Mining Co 
Pitman-Moore Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Polak, Dr. Jose 
Co. of America 
Prentiss, R. J., & Co 
Prior Chemical Corp 
Procter & Gamble ‘ 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co. 

Pure Calcium Soaduete Div 
Purocaine Chemical Co., 
pS eo”. ee ee ae 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc 
Republic Equipment Co 
Republic Steel Corp 
Retort Pharmaceutical Co 
Rheem Mfg. Co 


Bureau of Chemistry................. ¢ 
Burke. Edw. S 
Bush Pan-America, Ltd............... § 

sh, W. J., & Co., Ine 


Calco Chemical 
Fruit Growers Exchange...... 
Products Co 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.. 
Carey, The Philip, Mfg. Co 
Chase Bag Co 
Chemical Solvents, 
al. Charles B., Co., 
Church & Dwight Co., 
Coca-Cola Company 
Coleman & Bell Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Colledge, E. W., General Sales Agent. 
Colton, Arthur, & Co 
Columbia Chemical Division 
Commercial 
Products Co.... 
Consolidated Products Co.., 
Continental 
Cowles Detergent Co.. 
Crown Can Co..... 
Cummins & Grant 


Gee Sey Peete O6..66:660055 = 2 eee eee 


Day Chemical Co ; 
Delta Chemical & Iron. Co. ‘ 
Devold, Peder, Oil Co., 
Diamond Alkali 


BD ccccctes 


Distributing & Trading Co INC.....++++- 


Dodge & Olcott Co 


Dorward & Sons Co 
Douglass Sulphur Co 
Dow Chemical Co 
Drew, E. F., & Co., 
Duff Chemical Co., 
Paul A., & Co.., ss 
Du Pont de Nemours, > & & Co., Inc. 
Duquesne Smelting Corp.. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Eastman Kodak Co.. 
Edcan Laboratories............... 
Edwal Laboratories......... 
Eelsingh & Lugtigheid.. 


Ellis-Foster Co 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Enco Chemical Corp 
Faesy & Besthoff, 
Fairmount Chemical Co. 
Felton Chemical Co., 
Fezandie & Sperrle 
Fine Organics, 
First Machinery Corp... 
Laboratories, 
Laboratories, 


Food Research 
Frank-Vliet Co., 


Freeport Sulphur Co.. 
Fritzsche Bros., 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills........... 
Gane’s Chemical Works 
Gartenberg, 
General Chemical Co 
General Drug Co 
General Electric Co 


Robinson-Wagner Co 
is Sep hébesewaneeee cae f 
Rufert Chemical Co 
r, Samuel P., & Sons, Inc... 
St. Joseph Lead Co 
. of America, Inc.... 
I Oe ca cc acs sec ee sea ascaes f 
Schuylkill Chemical Co 
Schwarz Laboratories, 

Putt B BUSF, MEscicccccccescs 
ydel Chemical Co 
Sharples Chemicals, 
Shell Oil Co 
Sherwood Refining Co 
Silmo Chemical Corp 
, Bw. A. Corp 


Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Golwynne Chemicals Corp 
, William S., & Co es 
Gray Industrial Laboratories......... ¢ 
Greeff, R. W., & Co 
Gross, A., & Co 


Gunning & Gunning 
Hakkak, M. N., & Co 
Hammond, W. A., Drierite Co 


BRicnsccotneea § 


Hercules Powder Co 
Heyden Chemical Corp.... 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, 
* Electrochemical Co 


Smith, Kline & French Labs..... 54 


Horn, Jefferys, & Co 
House of Wallace 
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@ To every pharmaceutical manufacturer there 
is special significance in Calco’s leading position 
in the field of Sulfa drugs. This leadership in de- 
velopment as well as in terms of quantity pro- 
duction stems from two factors which have always 
been typical of Calco. These are alert, forward- 
looking research—and exceptional ability to carry 
laboratory discoveries through to commercial 
production. These same factors mean extra as- 
surance of dependability to users of any and all 
chemical and pharmaceutical products bearing 
the Calco label. 


SULFAPYRIDINE N.N.R. SULFATHIAZOLE N.N.R. 


(and Sodium Monohydrate) (and Sodium Monohydrate) 
Nicotinic Acid Amide Mandelic Acid U.S.P. 
Wikethamide Methylene Blue U.S.P. 
Sulfanilamide U.S.P. (Powder—Crystals) 
Cinchophen N.F. Calcium Mandelate 
Neocinchophen U.S.P. Glutamic Acid HCL 


Aminoacetic Acid N.N.R. 
C.icium and Sodium Pantothenate 
2-Methyl-1, 4 Naphthoquinone 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


(For Veterinarian Use) 


Certified Colors for Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic Use 






Pharmaceutical Department 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK ~@& CO NEW JERSEY 
















Woburn Degreasing Co. of N. J 


SSS? ] CO., TC... cccccccccccsccese 
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METHYL ETHYL KETONE 


A Stable Product of Exceptional Quality 


CHEMICAL “7 SOLVENTS 


rporated 


60 Park Place Telephones: 


BAclay 7-8615 MArket 2-3650 Newark, N. J. 


FOR ALL PHARMACEUTICAL, 
COSMETIC 
and 
POUR ETE 
PURPOSES 
3S ONS, INC. 


C } 
+ PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
Yistributors: Sonneborn Bros., Dallas, Tex 

iIncIpe art) 


| DELTA CHEMICAL & IRON COMPANY | 
= WELLS, MICHIGAN 
ACETIC ACID— Technical grade—56%,—70%,—80%, 


and Glacial Strengths. 
REFINED METHANOL — 95%—97% Purified 
METHYL ACETONE 
CREOSOTIVE OILS AND WOOD TARS 


Le SONNE aS 


a aaa 


a eee) ae 4ICAGO + BALTIMORE 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


eae i SS. 


ME TUR ce Meee 40d 


CABLE ADDRESS: 25 EAST 26th STREET 


“RODRUG" ALL CODES NEW YORK CITY 


ANILINE DYES 


BERNARD COLOR & CHEMICAL CORP. 
333 Hudson Street, New York 


WAlker 5-3930 Berncolors, New York 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH + PA 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


~ MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
" HYDROXIDES OXIDES 


a see: technical and special grades} 
in Office, Plant and Laboratories 
= SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
+ NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST.LOUIS OFFICE: 
©) Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, | Harry Holland & Son, G. $. Robins 


e600 is Inc. Company 
4 260 West Broadway 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chouteau Ave, 





